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WHAT HAS BECOME OF HOME RULE? 


To every Irish Nationalist the position in which the Irish National 
Question stands to-day must be profoundly painful and disappointing. 
To realise that position with any exactness it is necessary to recall 
that in which the question stood only'a few short years ago. In 
1886 Home Rule became the foremost issue in the politics of the 
United Kingdom. A British ministry staked its existence on -a 
particular proposal for satisfying the demand of Ireland for self- 
government, and, although that proposal was defeated and the 
Government in consequence fell, Home Rule still remained the main 
political issue of the day, and the party which advocated it went 
from one triumph to another in Great Britain till it seemed as if, at 
last, the saying of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy were to be illustrated by 
actual demonstration—viz. that it was only necessary to strike the 
conscience of one first-class English statesman to bring about the 
restoration of Ireland’s right to manage its own affairs. How 
different is the state of things now! Although the present House 
of Commons was elected and although the present Government 
(which is practically Mr. Gladstone’s Government) was appointed 
chiefly to deal with Home Rule, Home Rule has absolutely dropped 
out of the legislative programme of Ministers. When this fact was 
asserted twelve months ago, it was vehemently denied by the Irish 
partisans of the Government, and much comfort was taken at the 
time out of a declaration made by Mr. Gladstone at Edinburgh 
which seemed to promise a different result to the labours and 
sacrifices of so many years. ‘The next session of Parliament,’ said 
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the late Prime Minister, speaking in October 1893, ‘ will not pass 
without your seeing this subject (Home Rule) reappear above the 
waves amidst which it has for the moment seemed to founder.’ But 
at the very time Mr. Gladstone spoke the shipwreck was complete, 
and ever since then we have had evidence piled on evidence of the 
momentous fact. 

Not to go back so far as the close of the year 1890—though, 
indeed, an account of the genesis of the present situation would not 
be complete without taking into consideration certain events of that 
period—the gradual, but sure, elimination of the national question 
of Ireland from the British Liberal programme of living political 
issues may be traced even by the most indifferent observer, step by 
step, from the day on which the House of Lords rejected the Home 
Rule Bill till the date of the recent Birkenhead election, when the 
subject may be said to have been formally buried. The first ominous 
circumstance that foreboded danger, if not disaster, was the absolute 
calm with which the Government and the Liberal Party received the 
news of the action of the House of Lords. Not even a breath of 
agitation disturbed the placid stream of Liberal politics; not a 
Minister spoke a word of remonstrance or indignation ; not a Liberal 
member called a meeting in his constituency specially to assail the 
Lords or bring them to account; not a Liberal Association passed a 
resolution of protest, although what appeared to be the first object 
of the Ministry and the party had been defeated, and that, too, in a 
defiant manner, by a body deriving no authority from the people. 
No instance can be pointed to in British political history of a first- 
class Government measure, which it had cost the House of Commons 
almost a whole session to pass, being killed at a single stroke, and 
the circumstance exciting so little commotion. Then came, in 
steady succession, the adoption of the policy of ‘filling the cup of 
popular indignation with the House of Lords’ by passing to the 
other items of the Newcastle Programme—a policy which, as will 
be seen, has resulted in taking away all cause for British indigna- 
tion with that body ; the sudden retirement of Mr. Gladstone, the 
principal champion of Home Rule in Great Britain, with his work 
undone and his pledges unredeemed ; the accession of Lord Rosebery 
to the post of Prime Minister and his open declaration that all 
further attempts to solve the Home Rule problem must be postponed 
till the ‘ predominant partner’ in the firm of the United Kingdom 
had been converted to the Home Rule idea; the failure to deal with 
Home Rule in any way during the session of 1894; and, finally, 
the candidature of Mr. Lever in the Liberal interest for Birkenhead, 
which was accorded official Liberal support, although it was ushered 
in by the following declaration of Mr. Lever himself :— 


They would have a great many red herrings drawn across the trail by the 
Conservatives, and the first would be Home Rule. Home Rule had been the fore~ 
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most plank in the Liberal platform, and they carried it, and it was not their fault 
that the Irish were not enjoying its advantages. What, therefore, had Home 
Rule to do with this election? (A voice, ‘Nothing.’) There were many other 
questions, however, which had to do with it. Since entering that hall he 
had received an anonymous letter which said that the only point in which the 
writer differed from him was Home Rule, He wished to ask that gentleman, if 
he was with him earnestly and heartily, and wished to see other Liberal measures 
carried through, to vote for him (Mr. Lever), as Home Rule could not be touched 
by this Parliament. 


Home Rule ‘a red herring across the trail’! A pretty state, 
assuredly, for the great question on which Mr. Gladstone went out of 


office in 1886 to sink to in 1894, although Mr. Gladstone’s party is _ 


now once more in office and Mr. Gladstone himself is still alive and 
in the full enjoyment, happily, of all his intellectual faculties! When 
the question of Home Rule has come to be, in Liberal opinion, a 
mere device of the Unionist enemy to prevent the Liberal Party 
from pursuing its proper aims, the situation for Irish Nationalists, 
who have been hoping and struggling for a settlement of the Irish 
question on constitutional lines and by constitutional means, has, 
indeed, become so painful as almost to excite despair. 

Such is the present position of the Home Rule question, and it is 
bad enough from the Irish point of view. But it promises to grow 
worse. If certain proposals which are now made are adopted by the 
Government and the Liberal Party, Home Rule will soon cease even 
to occupy the somewhat undignified position, or to discharge the 
humble function, of a red herring across the trail of Liberal policy. 
It is suggested, for instance, not only by supporters of the Govern- 
ment, but by members of the Government itself, that the next 
immediate object of Liberal endeavour ought to be, and must be, 
either the ‘ending or mending of the House of Lords,’ or at least 
that either of those operations ought to be carried out before Home 
Rule is again discussed with a view toa legislative settlement. Such 
a course of action, it may unhesitatingly be said, would simply mean 
nothing more or less than an abandonment of the Irish question by 
the Liberal Party. 

A plausible case may, of course, be made for proceeding with a 
campaign against the House of Lords, In the first place, from the 
Irish Nationalist point of view, if not also from the British Liberal 
point of view, there is nothing in the whole history of that institution 
which deserves to be praised or is calculated to evoke gratitude. Of 
Treland, at least, it has been a consistent enemy. It has time after 
time delayed or mutilated beneficial legislation for Ireland when it 
could not defeat it, and is thus in no small degree responsible for all 
the political and social evils with which Ireland has been afflicted. In 
the second place, it is undoubtedly a monstrous anomaly that, in 
these days of household suffrage, a wholly unrepresentative and irre- 
sponsible body of a few hundred persons, deriving their authority 
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from the accident of birth, should be able, even temporarily, to over- 
ride the decisions of the representatives of the people. A still more 
plausible case may be made for proceeding with a campaign against 
the House of Lords at the present moment; for it is true that 
up to a year ago that institution was the single obstacle between 
Treland and at least some measure of Home Rule, and next session it 
may be regarded as certain that it will veto any important measure 
of land reform for Ireland, should such a measure be sent to it for its 
acceptance. At first sight, therefore, it would seem good policy, 
at least from the Irish point of view, to drop all other objects for a 
time, and aim, instead, at the ‘ending or mending’ of the House of 
Lords. But it is only on a very partial view of the facts that such 
a course could seem advisable to any practical politician or could be 
regarded by such a politician as other than absolutely abandoning 
one great movement in the success of which Ireland has a vital 
interest for one greater still in the success of which Ireland, possibly, 
may be found in the end to have no interest at all. 

It is positively amusing to read the facile prophecies of early 
destruction that are hurled at the House of Lords. One would 
imagine that it was one of the easiest things in the world to pull 
down altogether, or fundamentally modify, an institution which is 
almost as old as the English Monarchy itself, which has survived 
the vicissitudes of centuries, which occupies so large a place in 
English history, and which still, beyond all question, enjoys, 
deservedly or not, the confidence of millions of the English people. 
To think such a feat capable of accomplishment within, say, the 
lifetime of the present generation, is evidence of either childishness 
or imbecility. As well propose to abolish the Monarchy ; and, indeed, 
it is doubtful whether, on the whole, England would not prefer the 
House of Lords to the Throne, if it had to choose between the two. 
Two proposals have been made in regard to the House of Lords. 
One is to abolish the institution altogether ; the other is to abolish its 
veto. How long does any man in his senses think that it would take 
to carry the former proposal into effect ? Does any one really believe 
that, without another Revolution, the House of Lords could be 
abolished within the next fifty years ? and does any one really believe 
in the possibility of another Revolution within the same period 
directed against a fundamental part of a constitution under which 
England has grown to be a first-class Power and English liberty has 
been irrevocably established? But it may be said that it would 
not be so gigantic or lengthened an operation to take away its veto. 
Perhaps not ; but one thing is certain, that even this reform could 
not be effected without convulsing England from end to end, without 
such a popular agitation as that country has not witnessed since the 
days of the Corn Laws, and without repeated and successful appeals 
to the country. In the meantime, it may be asked, what would 
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have become of the Irish movement for Home Rule? It would 
have been dead and buried long befote the House of Lords’ veto was 
abolished ; the population of Ireland would have been reduced by 
another million, a fresh cause for cutting down still further the Irish 
representation at Westminster being thereby furnished; and thus the 
last state of that country would be worse than the first. It is possible 
to understand why British Liberals should imagine that it would be 
desirable to embark, without further ado, on an anti-House of Lords 
campaign; it is impossible to conceive why any Irish Nationalist 
should do so, 

But we may go further and assert, with the most absolute con-. 
fidence, that, even if an agitation against the House of Lords were at 
any time advisable from the Irish point of view, the present time 
would be positively the least opportune for such a movement which 
could be selected. The reason is obvious. Neither the English, nor 
the Scotch, nor the Welsh people have just now any case whatever 
for an uprising against the House of Lords. The fact is notorious 
and well within the recollection of every one that the veto of the 
House of Lords has been exercised since the accession of the present 
Government to office only in the -case of Irish Bills. Every British 
Bill of any importance brought forward in that time by the Govern- 
ment has been accepted by the House of Lords and passed into law. 
The Home Rule Bill and the Evicted Tenants Bill have been rejected 
outright; but England, Scotland, and Wales have got their Parish 
Council Bills, London has got its Equalisation of Rates Bill, Great 
Britain as a whole its ‘democratic’ Budget, and it would also 
have got its Employers’ Liability Bill if the Government would agree 
to omit one subsection which, however important from their point of 
view, was one on which working-men themselves and even Liberal 
representatives in Parliament were divided in opinion. It would 
be nothing short of sheer nonsense to go to the people of Great 
Britain on such a case as this against the House of Lords. 
Neither the English, nor the Scotch, nor the Welsh could be 
either persuaded or cajoled into a fit of indignation against either 
the institution or its veto when neither the one nor the other had 
been an obstacle to any part of the United Kingdom but Ireland 
obtaining what it desired. What thus seems clear a priori has been 
proved to demonstration by the event. An agitation against the 
House of Lords was commenced soon after the rising of Parliament 
by a meeting in Hyde Park, and it has been a complete failure. It 
has almost been laughed out of existence, and, although such revo- 
lutionary members of the present administration as Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre and Mr. Herbert Gladstone still talk of ‘ going for the House 
of Lords,’ it is to be observed that they were conspicuous by their 
absence from the Hyde Park meeting, and it is pretty certain that, 
if they do continue to indulge in such talk, it will be mostly at 
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harmless tea-parties and similar gatherings, at which a discussion of 
the subject will assume a mere academic character. 

To substitute, therefore, an agitation against the House of Lords 
for an agitation for Home Rule in Great Britain would be to post- 
pone the triumph of the latter for an indefinite period. From the 
Trish point of view it would be simply fatuous. But it is also 
needless. To secure the triumph of the Home Rule movement it is 
not necessary either to end or to mend the House of Lords. What 
power has the House of Lords to resist the will of the majority of 
the people of the United Kingdom in that matter or any other, 
provided only that the expression of the people’s will in Parliament 
is the result of a clear mandate from the constituencies? It has 
none ; and, what is more, the House of Lords has never permanently 
or even for a long time persisted in the exercise of such a power in 
the case supposed. It has at various times delayed measures which 
were undoubtedly desired by a great majority of the people; it has 
compelled appeals to the electorate again and again; and in that way 
it has not infrequently done much public harm and roused against 
itself much popular exasperation. But in the end it has invariably 
succumbed to the force of public opinion, even in the case of Ireland, 
till it has now come to be the weakest Second Chamber in the 
world. It will be the same in the future as it has been in the past. 
If the next election should result in a clear verdict in favour of 
Home Rule, obtained on a clear issue, the House of Lords must and 
will succumb again. As much has been expressly said by Lord 
Salisbury himself, and, even if he had not said it, the statement 
would be true. But there is another consideration which must not 
be omitted. The House of Lords is not strong enough to resist the 
popular will clearly expressed. Are those who desire so eagerly to 
end or mend the House of Lords quite sure that the Second Chamber 
which would be set up in its stead would be equally powerless? It 
is certain that it would be far more powerful. If it were constituted 
on the representative principle, the French Senate and the Senate of 
the United States show what would be the result. The new House 
of Lords, or whatever it might be called, might well become almost 
the equal of the House of Commons, and might, perhaps, be at the 
same time more anti-Irish. But, if all this should be the case, 
in what a ridiculous position those would stand—those Irishmen 
especially—who preferred an agitation against the House of Lords as 
it is at present constituted to a continuance of the movement for 
Home Rule! 

Now, all this being so—Home Rule being dropped out of the 
legislative programme of the Government, and the proposal being 
made to substitute for it as the principal aim of Liberal policy an 
achievement which is calculated to occupy much more time and to 
arouse ten times more passion in England—the Independent Party 
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in Ireland see no course open to them, as Irish Nationalists before 
everything else, but to take the shortest way to put a summary end 
to a situation so full of peril to the Irish cause. That way seems 
to lie through an early dissolution and a direct appeal to the 
constituencies on the issue of Home Rule unencumbered, as far as 
possible, with other issues, so that the House of Lords may not again 
have any excuse for saying that the country voted not on Home 
Rule, but on other questions, and on that ground again refuse to 
pass a Home Rule Bill. 

Such a course of action may seem inexpedient, ungracious, and 
even unjust to certain Liberal supporters of Home Rule in Great . 
Britain. They will, no doubt, say that they have fully redeemed the 
pledges they have given to the Irish people on the question of Home 
Rule ; that it is their turn now to seek to derive some advantage 
from the Anglo-Irish alliance ; that they, too, have urgent grievances 
to redress, and important reforms to obtain; that it would be unsafe 
to go to the country upon the single issue of Home Rule, and that 
the Government may be beaten if a general election should take 
place early next year. Let us examine each of those pleas in turn. 

Have the Liberal Party, as a matter of fact, fulfilled their pledge 
to Ireland? What was their pledge? Was it not that they would 
make the triumph of the Home Rule policy their great aim till it 
was secured ? How often did not their late leader say that the only 
object of his remaining in public life at his advanced age was to 
undo the crime and disgrace of the Union by restoring self-govern- 
ment to Ireland, and did they not as often applaud that declaration ? 
But, if so, they are bound to do more than throw down a Home Rule 
Bill on the table of the House of Commons and pass it through that 
branch of the Legislature. It is not a fulfilment of their pledge, 
after that Bill has been rejected, to drop it like the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, without a word even of remonstrance ; to treat it as a 
mere item, or the first item, in a Newcastle programme, and go on 
to deal with the next ; to show that they do not regard it as urgent, 
either in the interest of Ireland or in that of England, by saying, 
through the mouth of their new leader, that it is no use to submit it 
again to Parliament till ‘the predominant partner’ has been con- 
verted to its principle ; to put another and a greater British question 
in its place, the solution of which will take years and years to accom- 
plish. All this is but keeping the word of promise to the ear and 
breaking it to the hope. It was not thus that any great fight with 
the forces of reaction was ever won in Parliament. It was not thus 
that Catholic Emancipation was carried, or the first Reform Bill 
put on the statute book, or the Corn Laws repealed, or the Paper 
Duties and Purchase in the Army abolished. The authors and 
supporters of those great measures stuck to them after they had 
been rejected by the House of Lords or the House of Commons; 
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and they allowed nothing else to interfere with them while the 
contest raged over them; they focussed and kept the attention of 
the whole nation upon them till they were severally carried. 
Suppose that after the first attempt to pass the first Reform Bill 
Earl Grey had quietly dropped it, proceeded to deal with another 
part of the Whig programme of the day, and said either that the 
House of Lords must be ended or mended, or that England must 
be converted to its principle before it was again introduced, what 
would his supporters have said, and what then would be the chance 
of an early triumph? Itis unnecessary to answer the question. The 
first plea fails. 

What about the second? Is it true that it is now the turn of 
the Liberals of Great Britain to get something for themselves out 
of the Anglo-Irish alliance? Even if it were, it may be suggested 
to them that they ought to postpone their own demands to those of 
Ireland. There is no comparison between the urgency of the Liberal 
cause and that of the Irish cause. Many and great reforms are needed 
in England, Scotland, and Wales. As to most of them, the Irish 
people heartily desire to see them accomplished. To Irish Catholics 
especially, the Church Establishment in Wales, for instance, seems 
a monstrous anomaly and a grave injustice. But who will pretend 
for one moment that, even if none of those reforms were effected for 
the next ten years, it would make a vital difference to the English, 
Scotch, or Welsh people, or that they would be materially worse 
off at the end of that time, or that they would not progress all 
the same in prosperity, even as they are doing now? On the 
other hand, the concession of Home Rule is vital not only to the 
peace and contentment, but to the very existence of Ireland as a 
nation. Under the Union the very lifeblood of Ireland is draining 
away; its great natural resources lie undeveloped, while a consider- 
able portion of its population depends for existence on employment 
of the most precarious description, or is perpetually on the verge of 
starvation ; in every grade of its society there is a constant chafing, 
which tortures and wears the soul, against the foreign tyranny which 
the Union means. All this century the Irish nation has been 
struggling in one way or another against this monstrous tyranny, 
born in corruption and blood and marked in every successive genera- 
tion by the tears and sacrifices of brave men who made unavailing 
efforts to end it. At last, in this generation, a great Irish leader, 
gathering for the first time into one great force the varied and 
scattered sections into which Irish Nationalists were divided, shook 
it to its base arid induced the Liberal leader and the Liberal party 
to pledge themselves to its destruction as to the accomplishment of a 
holy work. And this Irish cause is that with which English, Scotch, 
and Welsh reforms are now, forsooth, put in competition by the very 
same party—now, after the hopes of the Irish people have been 
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raised to the highest pitch, and when, if an honest and courageous 
policy be pursued on the Irish question, there is still a distinct 
possibility of breaking soon the evil spell of centuries. To be 
candid, the plea that it is ‘ England’s turn now’ is the very gospel 
of selfishness, and shows of itself that those who urge it have not 
yet grasped the real significance of the Irish question. But if the 
plea be still insisted upon, let us point out that it is’not ‘ England’s 
turn.” Up to the present, as has been already pointed out, every 
division of the United Kingdom but Ireland has benefited by the 
legislation of the present Parliament. Ireland alone has gained 
nothing. It is distinctly her turn now. 

But it is said that the Liberal party may be beaten if they go 
to the country next year, or upon the single issue of Home Rule. 
This, of course, is a matter of opinion, but the present writer for his 
own part entertains no doubt whatever as to which would be the best 
plan to adopt in the interests of the Liberal party and Home Rule. 
If one thing is clear from the history of general elections in 
England, it is that the longer a Ministry remains in office the less 
chance it has of obtaining a renewal of its lease of power. It is a 
curious but notorious fact that there is a prevailing tendency in the 
English mind, after one party has been in power for some time, to 
give the other side a turn at the wheel of the ship of State. That 
fact has been illustrated over and over again, especially in recent 
times. Moreover, the longer a Ministry remains in office the more 
certain it is, if it be at all active in carrying out its legislative pro- 
gramme, to augment the number of its envenomed foes. It suffers 
from its very virtues. Nor is it less clear that it would be better for 
the Liberal party to go to the country upon the single issue of Home 
Rule than upon Home Rule complicated with such questions as Local 
Option, for instance, the mere suggestion of which, as part of the 
Government programme, has already made every public house in 
Great Britain a Unionist agency. Every measure of that kind which 
affects the material interests of vast masses of people tends, in the 
first instance, to array in one solid combination against its authors 
forces that otherwise would at least be divided. Besides, even if the 
Liberals won on a composite programme, the result would in all 
probability be no advantage to Ireland. The House of Lords might 
again say, as it said after the last General Election, that the country 
did not vote so much upon Home Rule as upon other questions, and 
might again reject a Home Rule Bill on that pretence. 

The possibility, however, remains that, under the conditions 
suggested, the Government and the Liberal party might be beaten. 
That contingency must be faced, and what is to be said about it is 
that, from the Irish point of view, it would be far better that the 
Liberals should be beaten under such conditions than that they 
should win under the other conditions, and that the present state of 
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‘things should be, as it certainly would be, reproduced. What. is 
the present state of things? Home Rule has not been secured; on 
the contrary, it has been put off into ‘the infinite azure of the 
future,’ and, meanwhile, the Dublin Castle-Downing Street system 
of Government is in full swing in Ireland, just as it was in the days 
of Mr. Balfour. The administrators of the law are, for the most 
part, the same; the spirit in which the law is administered is also 
the same. The only difference is that, whereas a considerable 
amount of public money was spent or authorised to be spent in 
Mr. Balfour’s time on public objects, there is nothing spent in that 
way now, and that whereas, in Mr. Balfour’s time, the whole National 
‘party was arrayed against the Government, now a great portion of 
that party tolerates in that Government acts and omissions which 
formerly it would have denounced, while corruption and demoralisa- 
tion are working their way silently, but surely, by reason of the 
bribes held out, in the shape of petty honours and offices of emolu- 
ment, to various persons who, under a Unionist régime, would be 
ashamed or afraid to touch them. Than that such a condition of 
affairs should prevail after another general election—with Home 
Rule still postponed and a political gangrene, as it were, eating at 
the heart of Ireland—better any day a new Coercion régime. Sucha 
régime would at least secure, while Home Rule was denied, that the 
whole strength of the National party in Ireland would be on the 
side of Ireland and against the foreign domination which now pre- 
vails there, and that fact would be a guarantee that the fight for Irish 
national liberty would be kept up and eventual success achieved. 
Mr. Balfour’s policy caused much cruel suffering to hundreds of indi- 
viduals—to every man of spirit, in fact, in certain districts in Ireland, 
who could not tamely endure being trodden upon in the exercise of 
his civil rights ; but it had one supreme merit. It gave fresh life 
and vigour to the national movement which Mr. Parnell had created 
and led ; it converted many Englishmen to a belief in the justice 
and expediency of Home Rule, by demonstrating the fact that an 
insolent and brutal tyranny will never achieve the conquest of 
Ireland; and it kept Home Rule beyond all question in the very 
forefront of the politics of the Empire. Better, let it be repeated 
again and again, a recurrence of that state of things, if needs be, 
than that a Liberal majority should be returned to hang up Home 
Rule once more and at the same time to paralyse, at least for some 
years, the national movement against foreign rule by poisoning some 
of the very springs from which such a movement must always derive a 
great part of its strength and vitality. 

One specious argument against an immediate dissolution has been 
addressed specially to the farmers of Ireland, who constitute the bulk 
of the Parliamentary electorate. It is that, if the next session is not 
allowed to run its natural course, Mr. Morley will be prevented from 
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passing a great and far-reaching measure of land law reform into law. 
The predictions made on this head during the last few weeks by the 
friends of the Administration in Ireland must surely make Mr. Morley 
and his colleagues in the Cabinet smile. The Chief Secretary, it 
appears, is to bring in a Bill providing for the fixing of rents at the 
prairie value standard and for restoring the evicted tenants to their 
homes, and the House of Lords, of course, is to pass such a Bill! 
The contempt which the authors of such predictions must feel for the 
intellects of those to whom they address them is almost sublime. 
Human credulity, indeed, would find its most marvellous illustration 
in the belief of any Irish farmer in the accuracy of such forecasts. 
Mr. Morley, indeed, has agreed to a report on the working of the 
Irish Land Acts, the recommendations in which, if they were carried 
into law, would greatly improve the position of Irish agriculturists ; 
but of those recommendations one thing may be asserted with abso- 
lute certainty—namely, that even in the improbable event of the 
more important amongst them being embodied in a Bill by the 
Minister for Ireland, they will never be accepted by the majority in 
the House of Lords from the hands of the present Government 
or the present House of Commons. It is conveniently forgotten 
by those who hold out this happy prospect to the Irish farmers that 
the action of the House of Lords has already been clearly fore- 
shadowed by the action of the minority on the Land Acts Committee. 
That minority withdrew from the Committee at the close of its 
investigation rather than take part in the deliberations on the Report, 
on the pretence that the limits of inquiry had been unduly restricted ; 
and then they presented a report of their own, in which they prac- 
tically express dissent by anticipation from every one of the main 
recommendations made by the majority. No one who is not wilfully 
blind can doubt that in taking both those steps they expressed accu- 
rately the views of the landlord party and of the House of Lords. To 
pretend anything else to the farmers of Ireland, for mere party pur- 
poses, is simply cruel. ‘The Coming Great Land Bill’ is more of 
an ignis fatwus than even the Evicted Tenants’ Restoration Bill, and 
the Independent party at least will refuse to seek, by its aid, to lure 
the Irish people off the track of practical politics to waste their time 
in indulging vain expectations of a general good and in helping some 
more so-called Nationalists to comfortable salaries out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund. The only alternative to this will-o’-the-wisp policy 
which any section of the Irish supporters of the Government can 
offer is that proposed by Mr. Healy, who, in a recent speech, says 
that, pending the concession of Home Rule, Ireland can obtain, and 
therefore should seek for, minor reforms of one sort or another in 
addition to a Land Bill, and seems to be in favour, if one may judge 
from a remarkable speech of Mr. Davitt, of putting Nationalists into 
all the administrative offices of the country. Of this alternative it 
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may be sufficient to say that, in so far as it is not open to the impu- 
tation of being as visionary as that of the other section of the Irish 
supporters of the Government, it is simply a naked abandonment of 
the Nationalist position. 

The Independent party, to sum up the case, have come to the con- 
clusion, for the reasons given, not only that an end should be put 
to the present situation as speedily as possible, but that it is necessary, 
with a view to restoring Home Rule to the first place amongst the 
urgent political questions of the day in these islands, that the same 
means should be adopted as those by which it was forced into that 
position in 1886. What those means are is suggested very clearly 
indeed by Mr. Gladstone in his famous speech in Liverpool on the 
28th of June in that year. The speech referred to was the last of 
the famous election addresses delivered between the rejection of his 
first Home Rule Bill and the General Election. In the course of it 
he made what he called ‘a threefold appeal to Englishmen, and not 
to Liberals alone.’ He appealed to their prudence, their courage, 
and their sense of honour. On what did he found his appeal to 
their prudence? On the fact that the way of all British reforms in 
Parliament was blocked by the Irish question, and on the certainty, 
as he conceived it, that it would continue to be so blocked. Here 
is a short extract from a passage in that speech which might well 
indeed bear to be quoted in full :—- 


Many and many a man of you has at heart some question closely associated 
with his interests in life,and many and many a man of you has perhaps still 
more nearly at heart many a question associated with the welfare of the com- 
munity. Are you satisfied with the capacity which your Parliament has lately 
shown for dealing with these questions? You think as well as I do that for legis- 
lation generally your Parliament is in a state of paralysis, It has worked hard. 
Many a man has sacrificed his life tohis public labours; but the difficulties are 
such that they cannot be overcome. And what is the cause of these difliculties? 
The cause of them has been Ireland. . . . I see here a man of great ability, Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor, who has been an important member of the body of Nationalists. I 
suppose no delicacy need prevent me from stating before him what is, I take it, quite 
indisputable, that this body of Nationalists have considered that the interest of 
their country in the condition in which she stood was primary, and that it was for 
them to urge it under all circumstances and at all times, irrespective of the effect it 
might have in blocking the business and paralysing the action of Parliament. | 
cannot be surprised at it. I do not complain of it. I refer to it asa fact. But 
you have had a specimen of it for the last six years. I know pretty well what it 
is, Is it likely to be better—mind, I am now only on the argument of prudence— 
is it likely to be better in the next six years? Gentlemen, I can tell you what the 
difference will be ; and I say that what has been done by Irishmen in the last six 
years is but a trifling miniature and specimen of what will result in the next six 
years, unless you take thought and counsel, not from the mere will of these gentle- 
men, but from the necessities of the position. 


Alas! owing to the course of action of the Irish supporters of 
the Government, all ground for making such an appeal as this to 
Englishmen has now disappeared, and, if the policy of going on 
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with the Newcastle programme be adopted, such an appeal can 
never be made to them again. For my part I believe in the 
efficacy of such an appeal, and I would gladly restore the ground 
for making it by again rendering it impossible for Parliament to 
transact any other business till it has settled the Irish question. 
Mr. Gladstone clearly approved of that policy in 1886. He ex- 
pressly said that he was not surprised at it, and that he could not 
complain of it; and if he is still a genuine Home Ruler, as one 
must believe him to be, he must be both surprised and disgusted 
to find its promulgation by the Independent’ party made a ground of 
complaint against them now by professing Irish Nationalists in 
regard to whom he predicted—assuredly in the hope that they would 
fulfil his prediction—that they would continue to ‘ block the way’ 
till the ‘ primary’ question of Home Rule was satisfactorily settled. 


J. E. REDMOND. 
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ENGLAND 
AND THE COMING THUNDERSTORM 


A GERMAN VIEW 


IMMEDIATELY following upon the late enthusiastic reception of the 
German Emperor, we found the entire English press laying warm em- 
phasis on the fact that England’s relations with Germany are not only 
of the normally peaceful kind, but of even a close and intimate nature. 
If we look back on recent years, when Anglo-German complications 
and misunderstandings found only too frequent repetition, it seems 
hardly necessary to point out that this unanimous expression of feel- 
ing, coming as it does during Lord Rosebery’s administration, be- 
tokens no mere outward compliment, but has a far deeper sense 
and more widely reaching significance. Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet 
enjoyed the high esteem and firm confidence of every pacific country 
in Europe, especially of Germany, and it is to the credit of this 
remarkable statesman that the majority of his countrymen recalled 
to mind the duties which England, as a Great Power and integral 
factor of the European States-community, must fulfil, would she 
henceforth maintain the high place due to her among European 
Powers, and recover the position she has let slip. Only from the 
time that Lord Salisbury brought this recognition to light and put 
an end to the foolish stories concerning the Anglo-hatred of the 
German Emperor and the enmity of his country towards Great 
Britain, has it been found possible to bring the relations between the 
two countries to their present intimate condition. We rejoice that 
this result—a cause of great mutual satisfaction—is, to all appearance, 
continuing under Lord Rosebery’s Government. The latter indeed 
has had but a comparatively brief existence, and has not yet under- 
gone its real baptism of fire ; but a fair and impartial judgment must 
acknowledge that the Cabinet has shown no little ability in dealing 
with touchy international questions. If Lord Rosebery retains and 
continues, above all towards Germany, Great Britain’s natural friend 
and ally, the confidence-inspiring policy of Lord Salisbury in its 
essential lines, he will be performing a truly valuable service, both 
for the welfare of his own country and for the furtherance of 
European repose. 

The lack of proper stability in the English executive—due, alas! 
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to a parliamentary system of government and its continual oscillation 
from one side to the other—was the chief cause for the lessening of 
confidence among European States in England’s foreign policy. In 
our opinion, therefore, it should be the chief aim and the first duty of 
English ministers to preserve continuity in dealing with foreign 
affairs, and they might well find means to do that without making 
mechanical use of a mould inherited from their predecessors. Re- 
sponsible ministers must place genuine statesmanship before mere 
partisanship ; for the empire and the nation stand on too high a level 
to be used as a tool for party aims. 

It is fateful that in England, as everywhere else, parliamentary 
government has for long been on the decline, and that, owing to a 
feeling of insufficiency and decaying strength, it will neither brook 
any vigorous force outside its own sphere nor any strong single- 
purposed acts of government on a level with it or over its head. In 
quiet times that may pass, but, in the present highly critical situation, 
it is a circumstance fraught with the utmost peril to a State, should 
its ministry lack sufficient means of executing that policy which it 
has recognised as expedient and necessary in the common interests of 
the States-community. 

The English Parliament in its triple capacity of legislator, ruler, 
and superintendent of the entire State machinery, is undoubtedly 
overburdened. It would be a true blessing could Parliament, out of 
consideration for the serious position in which the present age finds 
us, and for the welfare of England, concede to the Crown and the 
Ministry certain wide discretionary powers, valid for a certain period, 
which would insure a vigorous administration of foreign affairs. By 
a patriotic and provident resolution such as this Great Britain’s power 
and prestige would receive new life, for the crippling and senile policy 
of irresolution, trimming and for ever compromising, would thus be 
put an end to without encroaching on the free institutions of the 
country. Every English statesman of to-day knows only too well 
that, any morning, news may come of some great public event deeply 
affecting the first interests of the British Empire. With this in view, 
it must surely appear essential that England should permanently 
entrust the helm of her government to men who recognise that the 
true means of honourably securing the ramifying interests of their 
kingdom lies in the stability of a strong and well-defined foreign 
policy, removed as far as possible from the working of an ephemeral 
parliamentary majority, and from the everlasting goad of a stiff- 
necked Opposition. 

The threatening outlook of the times has moreover had lately a 
very considerable effect in altering the view and opinion of the 
English Parliament and people. The ‘ kaleidoscopic collective wisdom 
of Parliament,’ so often ironically treated by that section of the 
European Continent disposed towards constitutional monarchy, has, 
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both by its prompt concession of twenty-three millions (an enormous 
sum even for England), to be used exclusively for naval purposes, and 
by its growing conviction of a need for army reform, as well as by its 
increasing inclination towards a closer approach to the Triple Alliance, 
given clear proof that it is at last awake to the great pulse-beat of 
the advancing times. 

The lightning signs that a terrible international thunderstorm 
is about to break over the roof of the British Empire have been 
flashing so vividly from every side, from South Africa, Madagascar, 
and the Soudan, from India, Siam, and Afghanistan, from the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea, that all its reflecting inhabitants 
are becoming sensible of a pressing warning to secure at any cost 
their dwelling by means of reliable and lasting conductors. And 
with right good need, for England is the very Power which is most 
sharply threatened by the recent naval displacements, if we may so 
term them, and by the vast changes in the European constellation, 
and which moreover is being the most directly hindered in the fulfil- 
ment of her international duties. Whether one is pessimistically to 
believe in the existence of a Franco-Russian treaty for offensive pur- 
poses where possible, or whether one is optimistically to reject such an 
idea, it yet remains incontestable that with Toulon and Kronstadt a 
new epoch has been entered upon. The further and eventual con- 
vulsions that the latter may bring forth would, in truth, be more 
likely to touch maritime England than the members of the Triple 
Alliance ; for it is to the Franco-Russian squadron that all the honour 
and glory of having inaugurated this new era must be conceded, and 
events in the Mediterranean are illustrating the special aim of this 
‘ East-Westerly ’ alliance. 

Macaulay once remarked that, in the public affairs of England, 
everything is so concrete, so empirical, and so incomprehensible, that it 
were foolish to measure them by the standard of an entirely different 
intuition. Germany can perfectly appreciate this sentiment ; but, 
nevertheless, it must not keep her from trying, as far as possible, to 
form an objective judgment on such English matters as react upon 
her and upon Europe. And the Germans are of opinion that 
England’s undefined foreign policy, mingled as it is with commercial 
and colonial interests, too tightly curbed by Parliament—the policy 
of laisser-aller, with all its dilatory expedients—cannot hope to com- 
pete with Panslavistic diplomacy, at once cunning and unrestrained, 
to all appearance open, yet generally conducted with covered cards. 

The present critical state of the Czar’s health opens a wide field 
for conjecture. We will not attempt to deal with the result of any 
sudden change in the government of Russia. We know that the true 
nature of the Czar, whose character and temperament incline him 
towards peace, harbours no offensive designs; but it is as well known 
that the semi-official wire-pullers—namely, the powerful circles of in- 
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fluential Russians—allow us by no means the same surety. Alexander 
the Second was, too, a friend of peace; and yet the strength of Pan- 
slavism drove him reluctantly to fight the Turks. While Russia has for 
years been steadily collecting her forces and making preparations fora 
mighty stroke, the Panslavists have succeeded in yoking the French 
nation, incited by its thirst for vengeance, to the chariot of Russian 
craving for expansion. The funds that Russia needs for her aims 
have been repeatedly and readily lent her by France. Coal-stations 
and naval posts for a permanent Russian fleet in the Mediterranean, 
in order to carry out the old plans of conquest at the Golden Horn and 
of checkmating Britain in Egypt and Asia, have followed as the second 
step. Russia, through the good offices of France, is already obtaining 
a great part of her heart’s desires without striking a blow. The 
giant Empire of the East has been for long striving to burst through 
her landlocked boundaries, and, by means of inland sea and ocean, to 
bring life to her rigid continent—to find a path to the sovereignty 
she covets terra marique. Her machinations in the Mediterranean, 
the passage of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus (only arrived at 
after gradual infringement of the treaty) by means of so-called 
voluntary trade-cruisers laden with soldiers, and fitted out with 
munitions of war ; the construction, or rather completion, of the navab 
stations, Libau, Wladiwostok, and Biserta, entailing moreover the 
greatest sacrifices; the new proposal for the acquirement of the 
harbour of Schestakow in Corea, together with the feverish haste 
shown in pushing on the Transcaspian railway; the restless activity 
in the docks of Odessa, Nikalajew and Sebastopol—all this points to 
Russia’s deliberate pursuance of ambitious naval aims, and to her 
well-premeditated schemes for increase of power. As public feeling 
in England and Europe is conscious, in most of Russia’s aims and in 
the means she employs to carry them out, of a strong element of 
danger to international repose, there is good reason to fear that this 
displacement of force and menacing of the balance of power, with its 
probable results, will touch England in particular, all the more so as. 
France is lending herself to the game. Germany is also indirectly 
threatened, and, indeed, all Great Powers who are interested in avert- 
ing violent changes on the map of Europe; for, should France and 
Russia come out victorious from a future war, France would gain the 
Rhine boundary and much more besides, both in Europe and outside 
it; but Russia, on the same day that she vanquished Europe, would 
gain the world’s dominion. In a future war it may be with good 
reason expected that the navy will take the chief part. The expendi- 
ture on the German fleet, which is but of medium strength, will be 
directed chiefly towards the defence of German coasts and colonies. 
Italy’s marine forces will likewise be engaged in the protection of her 
lengthy seaboard. Austria’s fleet is of great excellence, but of no 
size. It was, therefore, indeed high time for England to see to her 
Vor, XXXVI—No, 213 22 
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general reforms and maritime preparation in such measure as is 
worthy of a nation which has never yet at a critical moment 
hesitated in sacrificing all to maintain her power and uphold her 
honour. 

There is no doubt that England, as first Colonial Power in Asia, 
is directly affected by the Chino-Japanese war, and that her commer- 
cial, naval, and military interests may be dangerously threatened, 
should the present complications take a more serious turn. But so 
long as no European State makes unfair attempts to enlarge its 
dominions, so long as naval forces from the West prove adequate to 
the protection of European subjects and their rights, there can be 
no just reason for intervention. It were better had England delayed 
the attempts she lately made towards this end, and which have 
already fallen through, until there existed stronger grounds and more 
favourable circumstances for such a proceeding. For Germany, too, 
there are grave interests at stake ; but, having regard to our own case 
in 1870, we cannot but feel bound to hold aloof from interference 
with other nations to-day in the same position. In a struggle 
between China, the enemy of reform and civilisation, and Japan, the 
friend of culture and progress, the sympathies of Europe must from 
the first be enlisted on the side of the latter people. For England 
to combat this natural feeling would be a mistake as injurious to her 
reputation as it were repugnant to her true inclinations. 

France hovers between revenge, expansion, and revolution. 
A large portion of her population has begun to understand 
that Russian friendship and ‘the Theory of revenge,’ which shows 
itself in Russian idolatry, has already cost far too serious sacrifices ; 
they are beginning to calculate, with dismay, how great are the 
burdens that ‘the Practice of revenge’ will impose upon them, and 
they no longer venture with confidence to hope that for love of ‘la 
belle France’ Cossack squadrons and Russian columns will wrest her 
Alsace and Lorraine, under the murderous fire of German batteries. 
Another section of the French have chimerical ideas of the simul- 
taneous overthrow of England and Germany, and fancy already that 
they see France stepping into England’s colonial inheritance, and the 
Federation of the Rhine renewed. A third party is for ever ‘ gazing 
out on the Vosges Mountains as though hypnotised,’ and dreaming in 
feverish paroxysms that the whole affair of 1870 was only an enormous 
blunder in the world’s history, a blunder which may now be corrected 
with a scarlet pen. In ever-increasing numbers will they now awake 
from their infatuation, and recognise, to their grief, that this blind 
thirst for revenge has been acting but as the mainsail for the Russian 
bark of self-aggrandisement, and that, after this shameful betrayal of 
Western civilisation is complete, a voice will be heard in Russia: 
‘The Moor has done his work ; the Moor may go.” Quem dii perdere 

volunt prius dementant—a fitting enough saying’ if applied to 
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France, for France is to-day politically blind. National blindness 
is always the sign of some great coming catastrophe. It would seem 
now ingrained in the French nature to precipitate such catastrophes. 
The Progrés Militaire, in August 1894, wrote most significantly : 
‘Every mind has now become instinctively convinced that the next 
war which, sooner or later, will inevitably break out between the 
Powers of Western Europe will commence with a sudden invasion, 
without previous declaration of hostilities.’ For whom is it, we ask, 
that this surprise is being prepared? The statement that appears 
now and then in English press-organs, ‘ France will for ever remain 
the open foe, Russia the secret foe, of Germany,’ is in Germany only 
echoed by some few advanced Radical papers; the majority of the 
nation is of quite a different opinion. Since England began to 
neglect her strength and means of defence, to forget the claims of 
altruism, in short to politically isolate herself from every other Great 
Power of like disposition and like interests, the former regard paid to 
her as a powerful factor of the first rank in European politics com- 
menced to wane. A close alliance of England with Russia, her natural 
antagonist in Asia and on the Bosphorus, were clearly impossible. 
Alliance with France is quite as much out of the question, for Eng- 
land’s colonial policy, as well as her position in the Mediterranean, 
in Egypt, and in South-East Africa, has turned France into a bitter 
opponent. The Peace Alliance was founded by three of the great 
military Powers which enforce universal conscription on mutual defi- 
nite obligations and on signed agreements. Into its privileges 
England could only enter, even if permitted by her parliamentary 
form of government, by binding herself to like obligations ; and, as 
having at the present moment too little to offer from a military point 
of view, she would scarcely be in a position to play with energy the 
part of par inter pares. Moreover, her interests are too widely 
spread over the whole world to allow of her being able to rely on the 
Triple Alliance for their protection. The various objects of inter- 
national strife, already presenting too many points of friction, would 
undergo a dangerous augmentation were England to enter into this 
partnership, and European peace, the true end of the alliance, would 
receive no fresh or strengthened guarantee, but, on the contrary, 
might suffer a partial diminution of stability. All this, when 
summed up, tends considerably to increase the number of those 
individuals in France who, while shrinking from a war with Germany, 
point to England as the true antagonist and the more convenient foe, 
a view which Russia, under a cunning mask, loses no opportunity of 
fostering. That these designs of France against the greatest naval 
Power in the world are but a giant fantasy is self-evident, but for 
England and for the general peace they contain the self-same 
dangers as the French Chauvinism of revenge for Germany. England 
has, therefore, not shut her eyes nor remained indifferent to these 
z22 
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menacing aspirations, and she has truly recognised that the recovery 
of Alsace and Lorraine is far less the great object of France than the 
full reconstruction of French ascendency, together with her ambitious 
aims, naval, colonial and commercial. For France it is not enough 
to be a great nation on a level with others; the French wish to 
become once more the great nation over all others. Germany, with 
all her wish for peace, is bristling with sharp swords ; she remains ever: 
watchful, with concentrated forces, ready at any moment for a deadly 
resistance. This fact, no less than the sad experiences with Germany 
a quarter of a century ago, makes it seem to the French somewhat 
unwise to put the furor Teutonicus to the test, and to attempt the 
above-mentioned ‘sudden invasion’ where it has least chance of 
success. The French, then, appear to have let dawn upon them the 
pithy maxim that Lycurgus impressed upon his Spartans: ‘ Let 
them beware of making war too often on one and the same nation.’ 

A peculiar hope occasionally finds expression in English and Ger- 
man papers—namely, that the crater of social revolution and civil war 
might break out in France, and thus divert her forces from foreign 
hostilities. Such a hope is in a double respect deceitful and mis- 
taken. Were a revolution to spread over France to-morrow, its 
fire would simultaneously ignite in other States the combustible 
material that is only too thickly heaped up. The general emerged 
from the bloody wave of civil strife, who victoriously suppressed 
the revolution, would immediately, as ‘Saviour of his country,’ 
‘ Dictator,’ or ‘ Protector,’ collect under his successful blade the late 
hostile elements, and, after the old tradition, divert their attention by 
a foreign war. In such acase he would perhaps venture upon the 
foolhardy coup, so long talked of in France, and, either alone or else 
covered by Russia, convey great masses of attacking forces by means 
of swift cruisers to the point that appeared to him the most defence- 
less, either across the Channel, or to Egypt and the Bosphorus, 
in order to reap successes where their attainment would seem easier 
than on the Rhine. 

The ship-canal that has been designed in the South of France to 
join the Mediterranean with the Atlantic, lays open to the French 
intoxicating hopes, not only in the commercial but also in the 
military plain. For him who closely observes the French pamphlet 
literature and daily press, it is very clear to what deeds the self- 
confidence of the national spirit aspires. An unusually friendly tone 
has quite lately been adopted towards France from an official quarter 
in Germany. This, however, by no means deserves the reproach 
of being unfair behaviour towards Austria and Italy, or of being un- 
palatable to England. It may hardly be hoped that the generous 
pardon accorded by the Emperor to the French spies, or the heartily 
sympathetic telegram of William the Second on the occasion of Carnot’s 
death, or his visit to the Empress Eugénie, or even the conciliatory 
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tone of the German press, will introduce lasting changes in the 


disposition of France towards Germany; on the contrary, up to the 


present time the effect has been the exact opposite. Hopes are now 
being entertained that the national anniversary of Sedan will be no 
longer celebrated ; there is much silly talk about the return or the 
zeutralisation of Alsace and Lorraine. While the German sentimental 
spirit is, through its concessions, giving ground for the fine, though 
romantic, notion of a complete reconciliation with France, endeavours 
are being strenuously made to shake the Triple Alliance by means of 
political agitation, and, to-day in Austria, to-morrow in Italy, to 
awake mistrust against the German policy—endeavours which are all 
the more dangerous in that the ductile majority of the Italian nation 
derives its knowledge from papers almost all of which carry with them 
the flavour of their French sources. A ‘cave’ for the reconciliatory 
optimism of Germany is therefore not out of place. On the other 
hand, we can confidently assert that our preparations are so complete 
as to remove all fear of France ; we are furthermore sincerely disposed 
towards peace, and have the right to exhibit this sentiment to the 
very nation which has so often and on such trivial grounds accused 
us of the contrary. Germany is magnanimously coming to meet her 
vanquished opponent half-way, and is building her golden bridges for 
peaceful and open relations. But never will Germany bring herself 
to any transaction with France that might in the least prove hurtful 
to her own assured position and national honour, or to the interests of 
her allies, England included. 

The siren-song with which M. Deloncle, leader of the French 
colonial enthusiasts, recently tried to charm us, casting all the while 
significant glances towards Egypt and the interior of Africa, found 
the German ear stopped with the very wax of Ulysses, and French 
proffers of friendship can draw forth no response in any design 
directed against England. It is a fact hardly requiring assurance 
that our Imperial Government is pursuing a peaceful, honourable, 
definite, and steadfast foreign policy—a policy that can be brought off 
its track by no vain folly of party leaders, by no misrepresentations of 
ambitious demagogues, that can be affected no more by cries for 
revenge than by seductive propositions of a share in the fruits of 
French aggression—a policy which remains unshaken by election tem- 
pest, by changes in the Ministry, by the false regard paid to the one- 
sided interests of a certain class, a policy which therefore will ever 
hold firm to its friendly relations with England. The plea which 
justifies the system of German politics, and its convincing logic, has 
gradually procured for it in England applause and ever-increasing 
acknowledgment. In Germany it is not a close intimacy with 
England that could be distasteful ; it is rather an alliance which would 
leave Germany alone unbenefited. 

In the great military drama at the beginning of our century 
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which Waterloo brought to aclose, England, for the last time, added 
real laurels to her standards, and that also, strictly speaking, was the 
last time that England entered on the international arena to uphold 
the principle of hereditary monarchy and the European States con- 
stitution. The policy of strict neutrality and non-intervention, 
which England has followed ever since the days of Canning, a policy 
of do-nothing, and of insular reserve in dealing with Europe, is 
fortunately beginning to meet with a changed attitude in English 
public opinion. Europe sees that England is not about to shirk the 
duty which her signature to the Treaty of Berlin entails, and the 
Powers that wish for peace may now count more securely upon Great 
Britain’s insisting on the conditions which that treaty solemnised. 

The phrase now become so dear across the Channel, ‘ Future 
policy belongs to the future,’ is only half true, for in the present lies. 
the germ of the future. The English nation, with its common sense 
and soundly practical nature, has recognised the danger of this 
fallacy. Good government may be interpreted as the looking out 
in advance as far as possible, and providing for the future, that no 
loss may come upon the State. A fatal phrase were it, too, for the 
island kingdom: ‘It matters not to England were Europe torn in 
pieces, so long as Albion is undisturbed.’ Local separation in nowise 
removes either the material or spiritual bond of interest between 
peoples; on the contrary, distance with its barriers has vanished 
before the modern means of intercourse that land and sea afford, and 
the isolation of one nation and one country from the rest is as im- 
possible as it is unnatural. Since the time that England has again 
commenced to pursue a decided European policy, Anglo-German 
relations have taken a warm and intimate form. England has, under 
the pressure of late occurrences, recognised that the Franco-Russian 
union may form the prologue to a very serious drama, and, even 
though the Downing Street authorities are not in a position to sign 
a treaty of alliance before the outbreak of hostile entanglements— 
nay, even if we grant that alliances are often but of secondary worth, 
and that the effect and importance of signed treaties may frequently 
be overrated—yet will the henceforth unambiguous attitude of the 
English Government towards the great European questions be of 
profit no less to England than to the peace of Europe. 

The enlargement of the English fieet, and the clear wish for 
reform and military reorganisation, have given to England’s inten- 
tions a real and substantial basis that is worth more than all her 
orators’ declamations. It can, however, be readily understood that the 
instability which England has so often shown in her foreign policy 
has somewhat prejudiced other States, and unfitted them for a fair 
and accurate judgment as to the advantages that so great a naval 
Power as England can hold out as friend and silent ally. But, 
having in view the late change of attitude in England, we do not for 
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a moment believe that either her capacity for alliance or her power 
of enforcement is so questionable as they were once asserted to be in 
the Preussische Jahrbiicher. Great Britain may be phlegmatic 
perhaps, but in decisive moments and on the approach of any great 
crisis in the world’s history which tended to sway her fate also, she 
has ever given practical proof of a sound instinct for her joint in- 
terests, and she will not fail to do so now. In spite of all the checks 
we have encountered from England in the colonial sphere, in spite of 
all the complications and misunderstandings above alluded to, through 
our German politics has ever run the thread of recognition that Eng- 
land must not be hindered or confined in the full exercise of her 
power, and that the sincere friendship towards the German nation of 
a people allied to it by ties of blood is an aim that will well reward 
its attainment, even at the price of efforts and sacrifices. 

Since the time that a complete metamorphosis took place in the 
army organisation of every Continental State that enforced the levy 
en masse, England, retaining the obsolete system of enlistment, has 
been seriously distanced, and those dangers are beginning to accu- 
mulate which Edmund Burke and Thomas Buckle warned their nation 
would follow on the disappearance of the old warlike spirit. They 
are indeed appropriate words that Chancellor Caprivi once uttered 
with regard to universal conscription: ‘The more that European 
nations adopt universal conscription, the more will they appreciate 
the seriousness of war; and we may now, more than in times past, 
feel convinced that not merely governments are anxious to avoid war, 
but that the nations themselves are more cautious than formerly in 
playing with this dangerous fire.’ But not every nation is so lastingly 
and from nature inclined towards peace as are the Germans and the 
English, And the very fact that England is the only State which 
does not base the defence of its soil on the duty of universal army 
service may cause expansive and restless foreign elements to discover 
in England the most suitable object for attack. At the present time, 
universal conscription, which comes as a matter of course to Conti- 
nental Europe, would be repugnant to the innermost soul of the 
English nation; but dira necessitas will oblige in England, too, the 
adoption of measures to meet the requirements of the age, measures 
which will be more in harmony with Continental forms. The doughty 
spirit of bold forefathers has revived in England at the right moment, 
and in this matter also it will make its energy felt. We Germans 
give our English cousins credit for the same vigour as our own, and, 
for us, England remains a factor that must not be overlooked in the 
balance of European strength. Therefore we would refrain from 
bringing a single drop of water to the mill-wheel of those aggressive 
nations who would only too readily grind to powder the first naval 
Power in order to repeat the experiment on the Germanic Continental 
Empire. We do not undervalue the vast advantages which a close 
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and sincere friendship with Germany must produce for Great Britain, 
advantages which she herself, surrounded by difficulties and dangers, 
knows best to appreciate. Without the faithful help of a Continental 
blade the English fleet, even if increased to the strength that our 
times demand, would never be able to discharge a task ever becom- 
ing more and more complicated. The averting of the dangers which 
threaten England from within and without Europe is due, in great 
measure, tothe awe with which adventurers regard that sharp sword ; 
and the good sense of every Englishman tells him that Germany and 
the Triple Alliance, with its principle of abiding in the status quo, 
cannot but exercise an influence salutary and beneficial to Great 
Britain. Germany is, of course, unable to saddle herself with the 
enmities which England may incur in Europe, nor can she fight 
England’s battles ; for, with her military arrangements, she can only 
carry on wars to which she is driven by direct injury to German 
interests—namely, such wars for defensive purposes as are named in 
the terms of the Triple Alliance. 

It is by no means primarily for our special German interests, but 
in order to secure peace and a strong guarantee for increase of culture, 
that we desire the maintenance of near and intimate relations with 
England ; the Peace Alliance cannot have enough members or silent 
supporters. With mere good intentions, oratorical and paper pro- 
ductions, friendly wishes and memoranda, history would, indeed, be 
poorly stocked. In order to perform great acts we must have great 
men, firm and apt to command, men with backbone, who lighten 
with the torch of truth the night of doubt and irresolution, and who 
prefer to consult their own conscience rather than the promptings of 
their party or the varying voice of public opinion. The Germans 
adhere to the historical and philosophical opinion of Carlyle, according 
to which the development and the fates of nations are attributable 
in the first place to the coming into prominence of heroic individuals. 
The most recent period in German history, with its great representa- 
tive men, William the First, Bismarck, Moltke, Roon, and many others, 
causes us to sympathise with the judgment of Goethe, who once said : 
‘Everything great and wise in the world was at first in the minority ; 
that is to say, in the soul, the heart, and the desire of pre-eminent 
persons ; they were obliged to render those wise plans first of all 
popular and practicable.’ Our times, that pay homage to the ma- 
terialism of pure figures, that narrowly seek to derive every great 
result from the omnipotence of majorities and the masses, in viewing 
the present Anglo-German relations certainly undervalue the mighty 
influence wielded by the spiritual force of great and noble characters, 
men who, by the strength of their outstanding personality, have 
placed the intercourse between their nations on a new footing. The 
German Emperor, from the day of his coronation up to his memorable 
speech at Kénigsberg last September, has never wearied in giving the 
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peace of Europe new pledges both in word and deed, and his activity 
has been as incessant as it has proved fruitful. In every speech he 
has given evidence of a peaceful nature, which, especially in England, 
has met with the warmest approbation. A few months after his 
accession, William the Second said at Stettin, where a laurel wreath was 
presented to him : ‘ These are my first laurels ; I rejoice that they are 
laurels of peace’; and in Diisseldorf we heard him utter these words, 
even as ineffaceable : ‘I would that European peace lay in my hand ; 
I would then take care that it was never disturbed: yet in any case 
I will leave no expedient untried to preserve its entirety.’ In truth, 
if the governments and peoples of Europe exert themselves to-day 
more than ever to fortify peace, internal and external, and to keep 
back Chauvinistic currents that tend towards war, we have, in a great 
measure, to thank the Imperial prince of the House of Zollern. In 
later ages, after clear history has been constructed from the restless 
politics that each day brings forth, posterity will recognise more fully 
what a service the noble Emperor has rendered for England and 
Germany, nay, for Europe and humanity. He has swept away the 
myths from ‘the interests of England and Germany that oppose one 
another at every turn.’ He has allayed the former unnatural quarrels 
between the two nations. He has, with his far-seeing eye and 
healthy vigour, proved himself the strongest support to the political 
truth, that the primary interests of the greatest naval Power har- 
monise with those of the’ greatest Power in Central Europe, rooted, 
as those interests are, in the maintenance of peace; and that both 
Powers together, if linked by the bonds of close and faithful friend- 
ship, can form a solid weight sufficient to overbalance all turbulent 
and bellicose elements in the scales on which the fates of the future 
will be decided. 


FeLix Boa. 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM 


SomME months ago ' an address of a very unusual kind was sent to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury by a certain number of the clergy of his 
Province. It concerned a matter no less important than the attitude 
of the Christian Church generally, and of the Anglican clergy in par- 
ticular, towards social legislation, professing at least to be in the 
interests of the classes living by manual labour. The tone of the 
address was admonitory. It was a voice of warning, and, by implica- 
tion, of remonstrance. It implied that the Anglican clergy are, or 
have been, generally cold or adverse to the cause of beneficent ‘poli- 
tical reforms ; and it intimated a fear that Christianity itself may, in 
consequence, suffer prejudice and hindrance among the masses of the 
people. ‘It is difficult enough,’ said the curious document, ‘for the 
clergy to convince the working masses that the name of Christ has 
any meaning or message to them in their needs and in their hopes. 
It is all but hopeless if their contact with Christ’s organic and re- 
sponsible Church involves incessant friction and collision.’ How far 
such language is at all justified by the character and working of the 
English clergy, it is not for me to say. It is certainly at wide vari- 
ance with my own personal observation and belief. But, at all events, 
to such an address no answer was or could be given by the Primate of 
all England. It deals offhand, and in a tone of accusation, with 
a subject of enormous complexity and extent—a subject above all 
others lending itself to loose thinking and declamatory language. 
The Archbishop, however, was understood to allude to this address 
when, some weeks later, and in the course of an after-dinner 
speech, he referred good-humouredly to the advice tendered to 
the fathers of the English Church by a number of reverend gentle- 
men of whom he found, on inquiry, that the great majority had 
been admitted to ordination very recently indeed. Such a signifi- 
cant fact well deserved this passing notice. But it is none the 
less true that the boys of to-day will be the men of the coming 
generation ; and even if the weight they carry now be no greater 
than that of straws, the drift they indicate may well demand atten- 
tion. Still more may this attention be dueif the youths in question 


1 It was dated the 12th of April, 1894, from 36 Larcom Street, Walworth. 
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are really themselves earnest workers in their calling among the poor, 
and if some of.them at least are obviously gifted with ability as well 
as zeal. For, much as we may all dislike political sermons even when 
we agree with the preacher—ddious to all educated laymen as the 
least flavour of the platform is when detected in the utterances of 
the pulpit—we dare not, and we cannot, say that religion has nothing 
to do with politics. It is only a degraded conception of both—too 
often, indeed, justified by what we see around us—that can account 
for such a doctrine. We think of party and of party leaders as the 
type of politics. We think of wrangling ecclesiastics as the type 
of religion. But if even for a moment we allow ourselves to _ 
think that the religious beliefs of men have little or no influence on 
their secular condition, we are as ignorant of the past as we must be 
unobservant of the present. We all know, or have the means of know- 
ing, what the secular condition of the world was when Christ came. 
What it would have been now if He had never come it is impossible 
to conceive. It has been well said by a modern philosopher that the 
whole system of human society rests on a few fundamental concep- 
tions and a few accepted beliefs. And this is exactly what Christi- 
anity supplied to a world which had come to believe in nothing. 
Without condescending to take the least notice of anything that could 
be connected with the politics of its own early days—without breath- 
ing one word which can be construed as taking any side in the great 
secular contests of men, whether then or since, it did, nevertheless, 
bring in and establish a few fundamental conceptions and beliefs 
which have transformed the world. Beyond this it deliberately ab- 
stained from going. 

There is nothing in the New Testament more striking—more 
divine—than its majestic reticence. It made no attack upon any- 
thing in the nature of a political institution. It has been even 
made a reproach against Christianity that it bestows no special 
praise on the virtue of patriotism. Why should it? The glory of 
great sacrifices in great causes is of its very essence. But the cause 
of a man’s own country may not be a cause which is either great or 
good. It may be, onthe contrary, very bad. The virtue of patriotism 
depends entirely on the nature of the ‘patria.’ In the abstract it is 
merely the love which all men, by nature, attach to any brotherhood 
or society to which we ourselves belong. It is one of the implanted 
instincts of our race; and like all other instincts it discharges an im- 
portant function. But its value in the scale of virtue entirely de- 
pends on many special conditions. It is the bond which has held 
together alike the rudest tribes and the most savage clans, as well 
as the greatest nations that have blessed the world. It has been 
alike the animating spirit of the noblest actions, and of the most 
hideous crimes against humanity. If our Lord had inculcated the 
passion of nationality on the seed of Abraham merely because ‘as 
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concerning the flesh’ He came from it, He might have lighted up a 
disastrous war. His was a message to all nations. It took no 
notice of race or country, save that in the first instance He was ‘ sent 
to the lost sheep of the House of Israel.’ As became those who were 
founding an everlasting Kingdom, and a Dominion which was to 
endure throughout all generations, He and His Apostles uttered no 
voices which have the local colour of place and time. Although 
many of the evils under which heathendom was then suffering were 
undoubtedly and closely connected with bad systems and principles 
of government, Christianity was silent upon them all. Save, in so 
far as its own higher sphere, it implanted some new truth pregnant 
with new consequences, it left them all to be judged by the more 
enlightened reason and the gradually awakened conscience of 
mankind. 

There is no method of reform so powerful as this. If alongside 
of any false and corrupt belief, or any vicious and cruel custom, how- 
ever strong and however deeply rooted these may be, we can succeed 
in planting successfully some one incompatible idea, then, without 
the noise of controversy or the clash of battle, those beliefs and 
customs will wane and die. It was thus that Christianity, without a 
single word of direct attack, killed off one of the greatest and most 
universal curses of the pagan world—the ever-deepening curse of 
slavery. The antagonistic and incompatible truth which had this 
effect was among the profoundest in the Christian system, namely, 
the inalienable dignity, value, and responsibility of the individual 
human soul. But this truth was left to work out its own results 
without any attempt to anticipate that work in its thousand applica- 
tions. On one great subject, indeed, which not only does concern 
politics, but goes to the very roots of human society, Christianity 
did at once speak out definitely, expressly, and with a noble claim 
to absolute authority. That subject was the relation of the sexes. 
Upon this its language was imperative, and its doctrines were as new 
as they were all-important. New, indeed, they were not, in one 
sense at least, because they were expressly announced as founded on 
natural laws which had been ‘ from the beginning.’. It is true that 
in dealing with the relation of the sexes Christianity kept itself 
strictly within the sphere of individual conduct and of personal obli- 
gation. But none the less on that account did it lay down, in 
founding The Family, the one indispensable condition of all social 
and political success. The Christian doctrine of marriage—little as 
we may remember it—is the foundation-stone of the power and 
prosperity of all the Christian nations. But immense, and indeed 
immeasurable, as the merely secular and political benefits are which 
have flowed from the Christian law of marriage, not one of them is 
even mentioned in the New Testament. Its teaching invariably 
kept to the true relation between morals and utility. Duty, or 
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obedience to Divine laws, comes first. Blessings and benefits, by way 
of natural and necessary consequence, follow after. 

If these two great secular services to mankind had stood alone— 
the death of slavery and the institution of the family—the profound 
connection between religion and politics would have been established 
by a splendid and pregnant illustration. But other doctrines of 
Christian ethics have had, and are destined yet more to have, an un- 
exhausted and an inexhaustible influence. It is true, alas! that the 
influence of religion has been far from unalloyed. The hideous 
devastation of religious wars, and the still more hideous crimes of 
religious persecution, have often indeed been disastrous to the world. 
But they have been a shame to Christians, not to Christianity. 
They have proved how the interpretation and application of Christian 
ethics to the practical affairs of men has been ignorant and distorted. 
It cannot be said with truth that the clergy have been very often 
the leaders, or have supplied directly the motive power, in either 
social or political reforms. In general they go with the prevailing 
sentiment of the community, and of the time to which they may 
belong. Their tendency is to add to these the consecrations of 
religion, however little they may deserve it. The clergy of each 
Christian nation blesses its own battalions, when they are fighting 
against each other, and invokes the God of justice in support of 
opposite contentions. And when any of them rebel against such 
sentiments, and take up new political doctrines, the same temptation 
naturally besets them, the temptation to dogmatise rather than to 
reason. If the youthful clergymen who lately admonished their 
older brethren were moved to do so by feeling the danger of identi- 
fying the teaching of Christian beliefs with any of the bad traditions 
of an imperfect past, they were not less wise than they were young. 
But they must take the admonition to themselves. If, under the 
influence of thoughtless sentiment and emotion, they are ever tempted 
to invoke the sanctions of Christianity on new political conceptions 
which are at variance with natural facts and with laws as divine as 
any of those which were proclaimed on Sinai or from the shores of 
Galilee, then the danger from which they warn others is imminent 
in themselves. On the whole, it is safer for the clergy in general to 
keep to the great example and practice of the Apostolic age. It is 
safer for them, and for the treasure which they hold in earthen vessels, 
to move in their teaching within the domain of those far-reaching 
ethical and spiritual truths which were the only theme of our Lord 
and of His Apostles. It is an immense domain, because the question 
to what extent the evils of the world, whether social or political, are 
directly due to a universal falling short of the Christian standard of 
doctrine and of precept, isa question of inexhaustible variety and extent. 
It is certain that if the most elementary precepts and principles of 
Christian morals were universally obeyed and applied by all individual 
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men, this obedience would of itself remedy more than half the evils of 
the world. This is not the place to enumerate them. Any man can 
-do so for himself, and when he has done it, if he will only follow out 
in thought all the consequences which a universal observance of 
them would involve, he will soon see how the whole condition of 
men, and the fundamental problems of all political as well as social 
government, would be lightened of their heaviest burdens. 

This is much, and yet it is not enough, to say of the powerful 
weapon which it is the function of the Christian Ministry to wield in 
the cause of all reforms. Nor can it be denied to that school of 
thought to which the title of Christian Socialism has been from time 
to time attached, that it has one great fact te plead in defence of the 

particular direction in which it points the way. Christian ethics 
.do lay great stress on our attitude of mind towards the poor. Both 
the Old and the New Testaments literally teem with passages which 
enforce and glorify the duty, not only of encouraging a compassionate 
spirit towards them, but of making that spirit our guide in a life of 
activity and work. But there is one thing which Christianity has 
never done. It has enforced by precept, by benediction, by parable, 
and, above all, by one great Type of Character and of Conduct, the 
perpetual duty of ‘doing good.’ But in guiding the conscience and 
stimulating the will it has never tried to suppress or to supersede 
the reason. To do good is one thing; to decide and know what it is 
good to do is quite another thing. Indiscriminate almsgiving, for 
example, has often been the easy, but the crude and rude, inter- 
pretation of the injunctions of Christian charity. Yet surely among 
the most precious of things which we have to give is the great gift of 
thought. ‘Blessed is he that considereth the poor’? are the preg- 
nant words of the Psalmist. But the word ‘consider’ is a powerful 
and, indeed, an all-embracing word, The devotion of every faculty 
of our minds to the detection of the causes which lead to poverty 
and distress would be no more than this one Beatitude demands. I 
know of no text from the Old Testament or the New which limits our 
freedom in this vast and various inquiry. The clergy have certainly 
no monopoly in conducting it, and they may even have some special 
professional tendencies which conduce to error. Dealing as they do 
directly with the human will, and assuming, as they have a right to 
do, the freedom of its action, they are professionally indisposed to 
appreciate the many conditions which limit and control it. The idea 
of its being subject to natural laws, just as much as matter, is an idea 
foreign to their conceptions. That estimate of all natural laws which 
ranks them as divine is not generally familiar to theologians. And 
this, for the most part, is the cause of the antipathy which we see so 
commonly exhibited by the new school to the science of political 
economy. I say for the most part, because some revolt against that 
* Psalm xii. 1. 
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science may be as legitimate and well directed as a like revolt against 
the physical sciences when the teachers of them either transcend, as 
they continually do, the province of their inquiry, or, as often also 
happens, mistake and misinterpret the laws which it is their duty to 
understand. I have myself taken some part in that revolt which is 
now prevailing against the old ‘orthodox’ economists on account of 
their erroneous and imperfect teaching on many points—a revolt 
which is unfortunately passing in many minds into a passionate and 
dangerous rebellion against the very idea of any natural laws being 
relevant at all in the region of legislation. 

But this is a rebellion which is as essentially irrational as it is . 
sure to be destructive. It is an absolute and universal truth that 
our wills are not competent to attain any desired results in any 
sphere of action except by using some appropriate means, Through- 
out the whole of physical nature we can see that nothing is done 
except by knowing how to doit. It is only by way of natural and 
necessary consequence that anything can be accomplished. And this 
is quite as true throughout the whole sphere of human conduct as 
throughout the whole sphere of what we loosely call external nature. 
Measures taken to secure some one end have perpetually been found 
to result in consequences entirely different—because natural laws have 
not been taken into account. Im all our endeavours to avoid such 
failures Christianity leaves us absolutely free to guide our conduct 
by observation, reasoning, and experience. The ministers of the 
Christian Church are as much at liberty as other men to use 
their own reason in the pursuit of knowledge. And they may well be 
stimulated to do so by the fact that, in the spiritual language of the 
Prophets and Psalmists of Israe!, Knowledge is continually referred 
to as embracing all that concerns our ultimate relations with the One 
Supreme Will. They have no excuse, therefore, if they deride or 
neglect science—that is to say, careful and systematic reasoning in 
social and political conduct—merely because some, or even many, 
errors have been committed by those who have investigated the 
natural laws by which all wise and successful legislation must be 
governed. I can recollect at least one instance in which a Christian 
minister, who was pre-eminent among the teachers of the Christian 
faith, was also as earnest a student and as eloquent a teacher of 
economic science. And it is a curious and memorable fact that, 
wielding as he did the powers of a splendid intellect, he was led to 
conclusions on one far-reaching economic and political question which 
are thoroughly antagonistic to the tendencies of the newer schools 
of Christian Socialism. That minister was the celebrated Dr. Chalmers, 
and that question was the best system of dealing with the poor. 
With all the intensity and devotion of a very intense and devoted 
mind he obeyed the call of the Psalmist in ‘ considering’ the poor. 
And the result of his consideration was this: that the relief of, and 
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the care for, unavoidable poverty was the special duty and function 
of the Christian Church in its fullest and highest organisation of 
combined laity and clergy. He held that any State provision for the 
poor out of public funds, levied by compulsory taxation, must always 
do infinitely more harm than good. He was not content with hold- 
ing this view in theory. He undertook to show how it could be 
worked out in practice in one of the parishes of the great city of 
Glasgow, with a population of more than 10,000 souls. He under- 
took to show that the freewill offerings of his own parochial congre- 
gation could be made adequate to the discharge of this ‘great duty. 
He desired to show that the Christian Church, if it only knew how to 
direct and marshal its spiritual forces in facing and dealing with the 
causes of secular suffering and distress, could be, and would be, the 
greatest and the best of all agencies in the world. And he did show 
it. In the experiment he undertook he succeeded triumphantly. 
His opponents did not and could not deny his wonderful success. 
They only pleaded that no other man could do what Dr. Chalmers did. 
His immense popularity—his genius—his extraordinary energy—his 
commanding influence over those who worked under him—all these 
elements in the case were dwelt upon by those who could not grasp 
the principles and the natural laws on which he relied, which he 
obeyed, and which, by that obedience, he yoked to his service in his 
work of wisdom and beneficence. I am not now arguing whether he 
was right or wrong on the question of the evil of all compulsory poor 
rates—or whether, being assuredly right in principle, his counsel was 
anything more than a counsel of perfection not easily applicable to 
our existing conditions of society, particularly. under the present 
miserable divisions of the Christian Church. But whatever may be 
our conclusion on these questions, the doctrines of Dr. Chalmers on 
the treatment of pauperism are a signal illustration of the freedom 
left to us by Christianity to govern our conduct by scientific reasoning 
even in matters most closely connected with some of the most definite 
precepts of its ethical teaching. Dr. Chalmers’s views rested on some 
unquestionable facts of human character, having all the characteristics 
of natural laws. It must be true, everywhere and always, that the 
payment of compulsory rates involves no exercise of charity. It must 
be equally true that the receipt of them can never call forth any 
return of gratitude. It must be true, everywhere and always, that 
when men find their wants supplied out of the industry of others, they 
tend to become demoralised, and thus that pauperism will grow upon 
that which feeds it. These and other natural laws of the same kind 
were those on which Dr. Chalmers relied, and no one can now read 
his writings on the subject without being struck by them, and 
especially without seeing in them an admirable example of the perfect 
reconciliation between the spheres of the theologian and of the political 
economist. Christian Socialism in his bands was not divorced from 
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the spirit and the methods of strictly scientific reasoning. The heart 
and the head worked in harmony together—as they must do if men 
are to effect any permanent reforms in the condition of society. 

In this case it will be observed that one consideration of a purely 
religious character enters, at least as an element, into the argument 
on the problem of how best to deal with pauperism. If it be true that 
the payment of compulsory rates is not giving to the poor in any true 
religious sense—if it be true that the receipt of a living, out of the 
rates so paid, sets up no response of any virtuous motive in the poor 
—then we know that the precepts of Christianity on the duty of giving 
are not applicable to the question, or if applicable at all must govern 
our judgment according to the results which are reached by ordinary 
reasoning and observation. If it be true that a habit of dependence 
on the receipt of money from rates is not only dissociated from any 
virtue of gratitude, but is positively harmful in promoting indolence, 
then in such a system we are doing evil and not good; and Christian 
truth is not merely indifferent but hostile. This principle of reason- 
ing applies through the whole range of human conduct in politics, 
as well as in everything else. A careful and conscientious use of 
our reason in the ascertainment of natural laws, and especially 
the laws which prevail in the human heart, and mind, and will, 
is, therefore, one of the highest religious duties—and the richest 
in its rewards. It cannot be too much insisted on that Truth— 
truth in all its forms—is that on which Christianity sets the highest 
value. One of the most sublime of all its promises is that recorded 
by St. John:—‘ When He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, He will 
guide you into all truth.* We do not diminish the sweep of this 
promise when we admit that it applies primarily to spiritual truth ; 
for this is the kind of truth which is most relevant to all that 
concerns the conduct and conditions of men. And so the most 
powerful intellect among the writers of the New Testament, in giving 
a rapid but splendid list of the practical duties incumbent on those 
who followed the doctrines of Christ, begins his enumeration with 
the great name of Truth, and the idea of truth runs throughout his 
list: Truth for its own sake comes first—pure intellectual truth— 
truth in all things, ‘Whatsoever things are true;’ truth in our 
personal conduct towards other men, which is honesty—‘ Whatsoever 
things are honest ;’ truth in dealing with the equitable rights of 
other men, which is justice—‘ Whatsoever things are just ;’ truth 
in the high sphere‘of moral thought, which is purity —‘ Whatsoever 
things are pure;’ truth even in our estimate of all kinds of beauty 
and of loveliness—‘ Whatsoever things are lovely ;’ truth in everything 
which attracts the natural and universal approbation of mankind— 
‘Whatsoever things are of good report—think on these things.’ ‘ 

There is no application' of Christian doctrine to the conduct of 
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life which would effect a greater revolution than the thorough 
acceptance and practice of this comprehensive precept. It is needed 
above all things in politics—never so much as now. There are 
thousands of men who take an active part in political contention who 
have no sense at all of what loyalty to intellectual truth demands. 
They would not perhaps on any account tell a falsehood on a matter of 
fact. But in matters of conduct and policy—if they see that it suits 
some party purpose—they will use numberless arguments which 
they know to be fallacious without the smallest scruple. It would 
be well if we could all remember that this is not only lying, but 
lying in its most mischievous form. A lie in some matter of fact 
is soon detected; but a lie in reasoning may last, and does 
continually last, for generations, and may pervert and poison the 
action of men for an indefinite period of time. This, however, is 
not what we have to deal with among the younger clergy who have 
rebelled against political economy, as they understand it. There is 
no doubt about their sincerity or their truthfulness. Our work with 
them is to indicate, if possible, some of the facts and laws, whether 
called secular or religious, which they are in danger of neglecting or 
denying, and which have a direct bearing on one or other of the 
political problems of all time. 

There is one obvious cause for the apparently wide space which 
in ordinary life separates politics from religion as represented by 
Christianity. And, strange to say, this cause lies in that very cha- 
racteristic of Christianity which indirectly has produced its most 
powerful effects upon secular affairs. Politics, as the very name 
imports, are concerned only with the conduct of men when herded 
together in aggregate societies. Christianity addresses itself wholly 
to the conduct of the individual man in the exercise of his personal 
mind, his personal conscience, and his personal will. But asthe unit 
of all society is the man and the family, whatever teaching, whatever 
truths and natural laws, are accepted as ruling individual conduct 
and responsibility, must rule these directly or indirectly in all their 
relations to life. Christianity therefore can well afford to be silent— 
as it is silent—on a thousand regulations of public policy, if it has free 
course to assert its dominion over a few fundamental axioms of indi- 
vidual character and conduct. For example, there is not a word in the 
New Testament directly denouncing slavery. But none the less the 
New Testament has withered itaway. It isthe supreme rank which it 
assigns to the individual soul that has done this. And will it not do 
more? If its fundamental conceptions are hostile to compulsory 
servitude, and to the laws which made chattels of the individual man, 
and of the family, are they not hostile to every other law which may 
involve the same principle? Do they not condemn universally that 
which constitutes tyranny in all its forms—any and every undue 
restraint on individual freedom? How much restraint may be legi- 
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timate, and the point at which it becomes undue, must generally 
remain a matter of argument—of reasoning founded carefully and 
thoughtfully on observation and experience. But there can be no 
doubt of the deep-rooted antagonism between the Divine laws as to 
the personality of men, and some, at least, of the conceptions now 
vaguely, but dangerously, prevalent among those who aspire to reform 
society. The conception, for example, that what are called all the 
‘instruments of production’ ought to be taken out of the sphere of 
individual freedom, is a conception which directly involves the 
principle of a universal slavery. The very greatest of the instru- 
ments of production—in fact, the one only instrument of all 
production—is the brain and the hand of individual men. In them 
all initiative resides. With them all work begins; by them all pro- 
cesses are conducted, and all results attained. These, therefore, 
must be enslaved, ruled, subordinated, and directed in their energies, 
by some external authority, if the great instruments of production 
are to be taken out of the hands of individual men. Or if, in order to 
escape from this inevitable conclusion, it be asserted that nothing 
except material things and agencies are intended to be included in 
the words ‘instruments of production,’ then we need only point to 
the fact that all material things and agencies are, in themselves, 
valueless and barren except when possessed and worked by mind and 
will, It is on the power and domination over some one or more of 
them exercised by some living human personality, that the very pos- 
sibility of every useful production absolutely depends. And, since 
the world began, this dominion over them has been secured only by 
the superior energy and vigour of some individual minds leading 
groups of other men in the great work of appropriating the external 
gifts of nature. Property in them—that is to say, the exclusive power 
of use over them within some particular territory—has therefore been 
the one necessary condition of life in all tribes and nations. 

Again, original disparity of mental power, deep-seated and pro- 
found—ineradicable disparity between the units, and between all the 
groups—has been another universal fact and law of nature. This 
is a fact which writers of the new school either neglect, or deny, or 
inadequately appreciate. One of them in recent years has said, and 
pleaded, that men’s original gifts of mind are, after all, not more 
different than the features of their faces. What are we to think 
of the knowledge and intelligence of any writer who, assuming to 
teach others on the forces operating on the structure of human society, 
can think and speak of a special bit of brain as of no more account 
than a special bit of flesh, the particular shape of nose or a peculiar 
lineof mouth? The very idea of such a comparison is irrational. The 
two things are incommensurable. A special bit of brain may make 
all the difference between an idiot and a man of genius. It not only 
may, but it does, habitually make all the difference between the leaders 
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and benefactors of society, and the dullest of those who always largely 
share in consequences to which they contribute nothing. This 
variety and disparity of mental gifts is one of the fundamental facts 
of human nature. It is one of the facts which is not only recognised, 
but insisted upon, by Christian teaching as lying at the root of 
individual duty. The great ‘ Parable of the Talents’* is founded on 
it. For the purposes of illustration, the scale of inequality among 
men in respect to natural gifts is there taken as between one and 
five. But not even this illustration can adequately represent the 
facts of nature. The born aptitude of particular men for special 
kinds of work, and the utter incapacity for the same, not only of other 
individuals, but even of many particular races, present a scale of 
differentiation which has no narrower range than that between zero 
and the most splendid powers. The teaching of Christianity is that 
the cultivation to the very utmost of all these personal gifts is the 
first duty of every man towards Him who is the Giver of them. 
They are represented as a trust—as capital for the purpose of being 
put out to usury—and for the returns of which the holder of them 
will be called to his account. This is teaching which goes to the very 
root of the whole matter. It is founded on the recognition of one 
supreme fact in nature, and on one supreme law of moral obligation 
as necessarily connected withit. Itcondemns as irrational and immoral 
every human law or custom which aims at the repression of that indivi- 
dual liberty which is the absolute condition of individual responsi- 
bility. On the other hand, the proposition that individual freedom 
must have some limitations, when men associate together, is a necessary 
and obvious truth. Men living in society must be under some restraints 
from contact with their fellows. These restraints and limitations fall 
to be determined and defined in the natural exercise of those social 
instincts which have been given to man, as certainly as they have 
been given to those lower animals that live in organised communities. 
On all details in respect to such limitations Christianity is absolutely 
silent, No more in this than in other matters does it supersede 
the action of reason and of conscience. But on the general prin- 
ciple underlying all such reasoning and conduct, Christianity is not 
silent, but voiceful in a high degree. It lays down the fundamental 
law that we are to do to others as we would have others do to us. 
And this rule it declares to be the sum and substance of all the Law 
and the Prophets. No human legislation can reach so high as the 
complete enforcement of this one golden rule. It transcends and out- 
runs all the possibilities of social or political power. But none the less 
does it lay down a doctrine which defines and determines the sphere 
within which alone we have any moral right to interfere with the 
inalienable rights of freedom in other men. We are to prohibit no 
man from doing anything which we feel and know we should desire 
5 Matthew xxv. 14-30. 
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to be free to do ourselves. We must put no restraints on others 
except such as we are conscious we ought to submit to in our 
own conduct towards them. This is a far-reaching doctrine. 
True to its great function of ruling men, not by bit and bridle, 
but by instilling conceptions which are all-powerful, because they 
are absolutely true, Christianity touches society through its consti- 
tuent and individual elements alone. Not one word does it directly 
say on the corresponding duties of the aggregate towards its units. 
A few direct words it does say on the duties of the units towards 
the aggregate, and in these few words it teaches perhaps the most 
fundamental of all truths in the sphere of politics—viz. the duty of 
lawful obedience and respect for all constituted authorities: ‘The 
powers that be are ordained of God.’ ® 

This, like all the other ethical utterances of Christianity, is far- 
reaching in its consequences. But its own limitations in one direc- 
tion are as important as its sweep in others. It raises no question 
as to how existing powers came to be. All established and de facto 
governments are placed on the same footing as regards their de jure 
claim on the recognition and respect of individual men. The par- 
ticular government under which Our Lord lived and spoke was the 
government of a conquering and an alien race. Yet the story of the 
tribute money ? shows what a high rank He assigned to the doctrine 
of compliance with constituted authority, even in a case where His 
words implied that He did not consider the impost to be just. But, 
on the other hand, it is to be observed that the doctrine of Chris- 
tianity decides no question as to the freedom of men to endeavour to 
change the conditions which constitute existing powers. It super- 
sedes no judgment of ours on the legitimacy of their origin on the 
one hand, or on the legitimacy of those reasons and motives on the 
other hand, which may lead us to subvert them. Thus the doctrine 
of passive obedience to unjust and lawless powers receives no sanction 
from it. In this way the duty of obedience to all existing govern- 
ments is accorded precisely that rational degree of authority, which 
the soundest political reasoning does necessarily assign to it if society 
is to be saved from perpetual insecurity. Presumably obedience and 
loyalty are due to all of them, and all rebellions are acts which prima 
facie incur a heavy responsibility. This is one of the thousand cases 
in which we have the highest interests of society guarded and de- 
fended by injunctions in the sphere of individual duty. It is a case 
in which a principle, no less fundamental than that of law-abidingness, 
is represented as resting on Divine authority. Only in one case— 
typical, however—is there any sanction given to individual disobe- 
dience to established authority, and that is the case of religious obli- 
gation. The Apostles emphatically refused to be bound to refrain 


® Romans xiii. 1. 7 Matthew xvii. 24-27. 
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from preaching and teaching the spiritual message which they had 
been divinely commissioned to deliver. The principle on which this 
liberty rests is clear, whilst here again the application of it in detail 
is left to the reason and conscience of men. There is one supreme 
Lawgiver, and His laws, when clearly seen and known, are to be obeyed 
in the teeth of all human prohibitive legislation. 

How far this principle may carry us in particular cases, remains, 
as it must ever remain, undefined. In its primary and typical appli- 
cation it referred only to personal freedom in religious belief. The 
clergy of the Christian Church have nothing to boast of in the inter- 
pretations they have too often put on this teaching. It was not they 
who found out its bearing on the great Christian duty of toleration. 
And yet even this duty is but little susceptible of formal and logical 
definition. Men may plead religious conviction, and have often 
actually done so, on behalf of doctrines which are destructive to 
society. How far the propagation of these is to be tolerated or 
permitted must depend on a thousand circumstances peculiar to the 
case in hand. Every existing government has assumed and exercised 
the right of punishing the teaching of treason against itself, whether 
or not pretending te be in pursuance of religious conviction ; and it 
is difficult to conceive how any society could enjoy security if this 
assumption were absolutely denied. It is a striking fact that Chris- 
tianity in touching on this subject asserts the general doctrine only, 
and assumes that, with whatever shortcomings, or errors or defects of 
title, all human governments do at least aim at being ‘a terror to 
evildoers, and a praise to them that do well.’ Having before them 
principally the magnificent structure of Roman Law, it was perhaps 
easier for the Apostles to make this assumption without question, 
than it would have been under other dominions. The passage in 
which this doctrine is handed down in its most absolute and abstract 
form is in a letter addressed to the Church then existing in the city 
of Rome itself, and is indeed a splendid tribute to that embodiment 
of social authority which was enshrined in the jurisprudence of the 
Latin Empire.* But the solemn declaration that ‘There is no power 
but of God ; and the powers that be are ordained of God,’ is a de- 
claration which places on the firmest of all foundations the presump- 
tive authority of every established political organisation. 

But if this be the teaching of Christianity in respect to the 
authority of human laws and governments, what must be our con- 
clusion on the authority it assigns to those laws of nature which we 
must accept as indeed Divine—when these, by careful observation and 
‘analysis, can be clearly ascertained? It is true, indeed, that the con- 
ception of natural law is not prominent in the writings of the New 
Testament, because these are mainly concerned with that new and 
direct revelation of the Divine will which it was their business to 


* Romans xiii. 1-7. 
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communicate, and because also the thoughtless distinction between 
what men now call ‘ The natural and the supernatural’ was a distinc- 
tion which found no place in their philosophy. But the writings of 
the Old Testament are full of the idea that God’s law meant all 
Truth—truth in every sphere alike of thought andconduct. Nothing 
short of this great conception can explain the continual references 
to that law as the one most bountiful and, indeed, all sufficient source 
of human wisdom and inspiration. ‘Through Thy law Thou hast 
made me wiser than mine enemies.’ This is the explanation given 
of all success; and the aspiration after further light on the Divine 
law expresses still more powerfully the confidence we must cherish in 
its boundless stores of wisdom and knowledge; ‘Open Thou mine 
eyes, that I may understand the wondrous things contained in Thy 
law. ° This magnificent prayer is emptied of more than half its 
meaning if the word ‘ Law’ is understood as referring only, or chiefly, 
to ceremonial services on the one hand, or to the physical laws which 
govern external nature on the other. It would be lowered in its 
signification even if it were understood as referring only to moral 
precepts in respect to conduct. It must include the whole govern- 
ment of the world—the whole system of nature in which we live, 
and of which we form the noblest part. It is in this sense alone 
that the desire and effort to understand the Divine Law is the high- 
est desire and pursuit of the human spirit. It is the one desire and 
effort in which alone we can hope to make any progress in the science 
of government, as in every other branch of knowledge. If only men 
could be persuaded that politics do constitute a science in the strict- 
est sense of the word, that natural laws do exist which must be known 
and respected just as much in the government of society as in the 
science of mechanics, or of engineering, or of any other art—if the 
prevalent rebellion against political economy were nothing more than 
a revolt against some particular teaching of those laws as erroneous, 
or inadequate, or neglectful of essential elements, there would be 
nothing to be said against it—nothing to be done, except to enter 
on the discussion with perfectly open mind. I have myself taken some 
part in that revolt, so far, at least, as regards many well-known doctrines 
of the older school.'® But this is a very different thing from denying 
that there are any natural laws at all by which the political action of 
society, in its dealings with individual men, must be governed, and 
by which the action of individual men, on the other hand, towards 
society must not less be governed, if well-ordered and prosperous 
communities are ever to be built up and maintained. By natural 
laws we mean those combinations of facts and causes which so work 
together as necessarily to bring about certain results, whether intended 
and foreseen or not, by those who have been concerned in bringing 
them into operation. It is nothing but pride and ignorance that 
* Psalm cxix. 18. 1” The Unseen Foundations of Society (John Murray, Lon 
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leads men to rebel against the conception that there are such laws in 
the sphere of human action, when that action operates upon ourselves, 
just as certainly as when it operates upon the physical world which is 
indeed outside us, but is also around us, and within us. 

The temptation to think that we can effect our aims by the direct 
action of our own wills, without any bondage to the use of the only 
appropriate means, is a very strong temptation. It may be said with 
truth, I think, that this temptation is not confined to uneducated 
men, but is one which besets two classes, both of which have the 
highest training and education in their special callings. These 
are the clergy and the politicians. Jurists, too, have often yielded to 
it. All of these classes are habitually concerned in dealing with the 
action of the human will, and in directing it in the paths of obedience 
to positive enactment. They are all predisposed to magnify their 
own office, and to resent the idea of any subordination. As regards the 
clergy a long and pronounced antagonism has unfortunately prevailed 
between many of the teachers of physical science and the fundamental 
ideas of all religion. This has been quite as much the fault of the 
scientists as of the clergy. It is not too much to say that the teach- 
ing of many scientific men has been nothing short of irrational, on the 
meaning and function of natural laws, in their relation to will, whether 
human or divine. They have actually persuaded themselves, and have 
done their best to persuade the world, that the truth and certainty 
with which natural laws can be worked as tools, is a characteristic that 
sets them in absolute command over the mind which recognises them, 
and over the will which handles them and thus puts them to their 
appropriate use. Blind, and even stupid, as this teaching is, it has 
become widely accepted by the thoughtless, and hence an inseparable 
association has arisen between the idea of natural laws and the 
denial of even the possibility of purpose and design as the supreme 
agency in the world. I have elsewhere shown at length how baseless 
this association is:'' but it is not by any means confined to the 
uneducated, being, indeed, still loudly proclaimed and boasted of by 
many men with intellects very highly trained. Their doctrines have 
most naturally acted by revulsion upon the religious mind, and conse- 
quently that branch of science which purports to deal with the 
natural laws which govern human society, has suffered in proportion. 
Politicians have been tempted in the same direction by their fami- 
liarity with the conception of human laws and institutions as at least 
apparently founded on the direct action of the human will in the 
form of legislative enactments. They forget that in a large measure all 
successful political institutions have been founded on natural laws which 
have been unconsciously and instinctively obeyed. Political reformers 
have been angry with the very notion that their action ought to be 
under any control from what they denounce as ‘abstractions’ which 

" The Reign of Law and The Unity of Nature (John Murray, London). 
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ought to be allowed no place in political reasoning or action. A 
conspicuous example of this temper is to be found in the denunciation 
which we now hear so often uttered against the natural law that what 
is called ‘labour’ is ‘a commodity,’ subject to all the economic 
conditions that attach to the value of other articles of exchange. 
Yet nothing can be more certain than that this relation is ineradi- 
cably seated in the very nature of things. It is quite true that a man 
is not identical with a sack of potatoes or a bushel of wheat. He 
has a will which they have not. But as regards the hireable or 
purchaseable value of any gift or talent he may possess, that value 
is absolutely determined by the same ultimate conditions. It is true - 
that he has a will; but it is not true that by the exercise of that 
will he can determine the price which other men will give for the 
use of the mental or bodily gifts which he may wish to dispose of. 
That price or value depends on the wishes and the wills of those other 
men over whom he neither has, nor ought to attempt to have, any 
control whatever. And then, when we pursue the subject further, 
and try to make out what those other wills depend upon, we find 
that they also are, and must be, determined by still other wills 
again, and other wishes, rank behind rank, through all the depths of 
reciprocal influences which exist in human society—through all the 
links, in short, of circumstance and of natural consequence which 
find the last point of attachment in that constitution of individual man 
whose foundation stones are structural, permanent, and divine. No 
man can follow out this kind of inquiry in the case of any one result 
without being impressed with the conviction that human society is 
indeed in the nature of an organism in which all the several active 
parts have a definite function to discharge, and that the healthful 
condition of the whole depends on the healthful working of the 
separate and constituent structures. It is perhaps the vague con- 
sciousness of this fact in nature, combined with a sense of the help- 
lessness of the individual will to escape from the network of natural 
causes which control it, that makes some men fly to the doctrines of 
anarchism. For the most part these men, so far as their biographies 
have come to light, have been bad men, of reckless and immoral life, 
who find the whole influences of nature and of its authority in all 
its forms ranged in hostile array—‘ working together "—against their 
reckless desires and assertions of self-indulgence. 

There is no need of combating such opinions here. No section 
of the Christian Church has been under any temptation to lend to 
them any countenance, so far, at least, as intention is concerned. 
But there is a great deal in the commoner forms of what is called 
Socialism which is thoroughly anarchic in its essence. That is to 
say, there is a great deal which is mere blind rebellion against in- 
fluences and tendencies that are undoubtedly the result of natural 
laws firmly established in the whole constitution and course of things. 
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Even writers who are not Socialists, but who make concessions to 
Socialism in at least a spirit of conciliation, are tempted very gravely 
to compromise the most fundamental truths. I know of no idea so 
irrational on the side of science, and so desperately heretical on the 
side of religion, as, for example, the idea of Mr. Kidd that those great 
natural laws which assign success and pre-eminence to strength and 
virtue in the world, are laws which do not commend themselves to 
our sense of justice, and that it is the chief function of religion to 
help us in a submission to them which has in it no element of moral 
recognition or approval. This is a doctrine which seems to me little 
short of blasphemy against the Divine government of the world, and 
to be condemned by the universal experience and sentiments of man- 
kind. The theology of the Jewish and of the Christian Churches 
contradicts it at every turn. Its denunciations of the evils that are 
in the world—sweeping as they often are—universally represent those 
evils as the result, not of the laws of nature, but of a corruption 
which has fallen upon man, and has perverted his natural and healthy 
instincts. The conception of Divine laws as acting by way of natural 
consequence, in the direction of rebuke and of recovery, is a concep- 
tion ingrained in all the language of promise and of blessing which 
is abundant in the New Testament. No more splendid and typical 
expression of this conception can be found than the grand declara- 
tion of St. Paul when he says, ‘We know that all things work 
together for good to them that love God ’—that love being defined, 
in numberless passages both of the Law and of the Prophets, to be 
the love of His ordinances—of meditations upon them, and of 
obedience to them. The clergy of the Christian Church have 
as much right as other citizens to take their part in the great work 
of finding out what His laws and ordinances really are. But they 
have no special qualifications for the work of observation and of 
analysis in a science which is the most difficult of all, owing to 
the immense complexity of the causes and forces which are the 
subject of its investigation. But of one thing they may be sure, 
and that is, that laws do exist which can be traced and identified, 
and that, when so traced and so identified, they are to be respected as 
indeed Divine. Truth—for its own sake first, and for its blessed 
fruits and consequences afterwards—this must be the great quest of 
all religious men, as well as of all students of political science. ‘Thy 
Law is the Truth ’—such is the noble declaration of the Psalmist, and 
must be the undoubting conviction of every Christian. The idea of 
every legitimate human society being an organism in which each 
individual part discharges some special function in the economy of 
the whole, is an idea expressed with characteristic power and pre- 
cision in St. Paul’s description of it as represented by the Christian 
Church: ‘From whom the whole body fitly joined together and 
compacted by that which each joint supplieth, according to the 
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effectual working in measure of every part, maketh increase of the 
body unto the edifying of itself in love.’ This undoubtedly would be 
the actual result in every human society if all its organic units did 
their appointed work with perfect faithfulness and truth. The 
Christian clergy, in dealing habitually with the individual heart and 
will, are—as it were—seated at the centre, and if they have knowledge 
how to direct the individual conscience for the best, they will, and 
must be, the greatest political reformers in the world. To a very 
large extent, and in some very high matters, they have actually been 
so in the past. And Christianity is an unexhausted store. It is 
infinitely greater not only than any individual Christian, but than - 
all generations of Christians that have ever existed in the world since 
the coming of our Lord. In it are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge. But neither wisdom nor knowledge can come without 
using for the acquisition of it the appointed means. The mere 
indulgence of sentiment, without the guiding and restraining influence 
of reason in its very highest paths of investigation, will do nothing for 
the amendment of society, and may easily do such harm that nations 
may be subjected to corrupting influences for many successive 
generations. It is not my object in this paper to go any further in 
specifying any of the natural laws governing human society which 
have, in my opinion, been clearly ascertained by economic science. 
I have dealt with this subject elsewhere, or at least with some parts of 
it, in a more systematic form. But here I abstain from anything of 
the kind. I so far sympathise with the young clergy who addressed 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, that I dread above all things any 
careless identification of Christianity with opinions which may be at 
least partially erroneous. My sole object here has been to urge upon 
all Christians, not only their perfect freedom, but their absolute duty, 
to study whatever can be discovered of those natural laws which do 
undoubtedly exist in the very nature of man and of society, and to 
have perfect faith in the doctrine that the ascertainment of truths of 
this kind is one of the very highest obligations imposed upon us 
by that religion whose glorious claim it is—not only that it is true, 
but—that its ‘ Law is the Truth.’ 


ARGYLL. 
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A Table of the Representative Assemblies of various countries, 
the mode of election or selection of their members, the number of 
members, the periods for which they are elected, the qualifications 
necessary, and the qualifications of the electorate. 
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GREAT BRITAIN—PARLIAMENT 


House oF LORDS HovusE oF COMMONS Household suffrage; 
575 Members 670 Members lodging qualification 


Hereditary Peers . 505 | Elected for’ seven years; of a — 28 

Irish Peers (elected must be above 21 years wished y — : 
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Elected for life. Must have | Elected for five years 
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Uprer House Lower House ELECTORATE 





NEW SOUTH WALES—PARLIAMENT 


SENATE | House or Commons _ | Property qualification 
67 Members 141 Members 


Nominated for life | Elected for three years 


VICTORIA—PARLIAMENT 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY | Universal suffrage 
48 Members 95 Members 


Elected for six years. Large _ Elected for three years. 
property qualification Clergymen excluded 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA—PARLIAMENT 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY General suffrage 
24 Members 54 Members 


Elected for three years. | Elected for three years. 
Property qualification | Clergymen and judges 
| excluded 


QUEENSLAND— PARLIAMENT 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL | LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY | General suffrage; plu- 
40 Members 72 Members | ral votes 


Nominated for life | Elected for five years 


WEST AUSTRALIA—PARLIAMENT 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL ASSEMBLY | Property qualification 
15 Members 30 Members 


Nominated for life. Pro- | Elected forfour years. Pro- | 
perty qualification | perty qualitication 
TASMANIA—PARLIAMENT 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY Property or income 
18 Members 36 Members | qualification 


Elected for six years Elected for three years 


NEW ZEALAND—GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL | HOUSE OF } Property qualification 
41 Members REPRESENTATIVES | 
} | 
Elected for life; nomi- | 74 Members | 


nated | Elected for three years | 


CAPE COLONY—PARLIAMENT 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL | HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY | Property or income 
22 Members | 76 Members qualification 


Elected for seven years. | Elected for five years 
Property qualification | 


EUROPEAN STATES 


FRANCE—NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
SENATE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES | Universal suffrage 


300 Members 584 Members 
Elected for nine years. | Elected forfour years; must 
Election indirect; 75 be 25 years of age 
elected for life 
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Uprer HovusE LOWER HovsE 


GERMANY 


BUNDESRATH REICHSTAG Universal suffrage ; 25 
58 Members 397 Members years old 


Appointed by the federal | Elected for five years 
states governments for 
each session 


PRUSSIA—LANDTAG 
HERRENHAUS CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES | Indirectelection. Those | 
310 Members 432 Members eligible for munici- 


Hereditary and Life Peers, | Elected for five years; must | oe Seen es ° 
nominated and elected by be 30 years of age. Tax | ineah tom . ae y 
restricted bodies | qualification | pay 


ANDORRA '!—CounNcIL 
One body only; 24 Members. Elected for four years. Heads of families. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY—DELEGATIONS, 120 

60 members from the Cisleithan Reichsrath, 60 from the Transleithan Reichst ag; 
i.e. 20 from each of the Upper Houses, 40 from the Lower Houses, of Austria and 
of Hungary. Term one year. 


AUSTRIA (Cisleithan part of the Monarchy)—REICHSRATH 


| | ° ° : 
HERRENHAUS | ABGEORDNETEN-HaAvs_ | Election, direct and in- 


212 Members (Deputies) | direct; must be 24 | 
Nobles, prelates, and nomi- 353 Members years of age. Pro- 


nated life members | Elected for six years perty or individual | 
} | qualification 


f 


Housk OF MAGNATES | HOUSE OF | Must be 20 years old. | 
456 Members REPRESENTATIVES | Income, individual | 
Including hereditary, life, 453 Members or small tax qualifi- 
prelates, dignitaries,dele- | Elected for five years cation 


HUNGARY (Transleithan part of the Monarchy)—RsICHSTAG 
| 


| 
gates } 


BADEN—LANDTAG 


UpreR CHAMBER SECOND CHAMBER Election indirect, ex- 
30-40 princes, Hereditary, 63 Members cluding paupers 
ex officio, nominated or | 
elected by nobility Elected for four years 


BAVARIA—LANDTAG 


CHAMBER CHAMBER OF Tax qualification ; 25 | 
OF REICHSRATHE REPRESENTATIVES | years of age 
71 Members 159 Members 
Hereditary and life Elected for six years ; 30 
yearsold. Tax qualifica- 
tion 


) A valley inthe Eastern Pyrenees, between France and Spain. Areal75 square 
miles. | 
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Uprrer House LOWER House ELECTORATE 





BELGIUM—CHAMBERS 


SENATE CHAMBER OF Tax qualification 
69 Members REPRESENTATIVES 


Elected for eight years; 138 Members 
must be 40 years old. | Elected for four years, and | 
Tax qualification | must be 25 years old | 


BULGARIA—SoBRANJE 
One body only; 350 Members. Elected for three years. Manhood suffrage 
DENMARK—RIGSsDAG 


LANDSTHING | FOLKETHING | 30 years old, and per- 
66 Members 102 Members | sonal qualification 
(excluding house- 


| 12 nominated for life, 54 | Elected for three years; oe 
: hold servants) 


| elected; restricted for must be 25 years old 
eight years 


FINLAND—PARLIAMENT 
| There are four estates—nobles, clergy, burghers, peasants—convoked each once in | 
four or five years. 

GREECE—Bovuti 
One Chamber ; 150 Members. Elected for-four years. Manhood suffrage. 
ITALY—PARLIAMENT 


SENATE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES Small tax qualifica- | 
335, Members 508 Members tion, or class qualifi- | 


ie ‘ . catio 
Nominated for life; and | Elected for five years; must - 


princes | be30yearsold. Exclud- 
ing priests, government 
officials 


MONTENEGRO—LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


| One body ; 8 Members: 4 nominated, 4 elected. Arms-bearing population. 


NORWAY—SToRTHING 


Elected for three years. 114 Members above 30 years of age, with qualification of 
electorate. 


| LAGTHING { ODELSTHING | Property, income, or 
One-fourth of the Storthing | Three-fourths of the Stor- class qualification ; | 
| thing must be 25 years old 
(excluding house- 
hold servants) 


NETHERLANDS—StTATES-GENERAL 





First CHAMBER SECOND CHAMBER | Tax qualification ; must | 
50 Members 100 Members | be 23 years old 


Elective: high official or | Elected for four years; 
nine years’ property qua- must be 30 years of age | 


lification | 


PORTUGAL—CoRTES 


} 


HOUSE OF PEERS | CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES | Small income qualifi- 
162 Members 173 Members cation or heads of 
families 


Hereditary ; appointed for | Elected for four years. Pro- 
life; orindirectlyelected | perty qualification or 


| learned profession 
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Upper House 


LowEkR HOUSE 





SENATE 
120 Members 


Elected for eight years. 
Income qualification (8 
bishops included). Must 
be 40 years old 


One Chamber ; 200 Members (in part having University | 
degrees). Elected for three years; must be 30 years | 


old 


Uprer CHAMBER 
50 Members 


Hereditary, nominated, ex 
officio, or elected by re- 
stricted classes 


SENATE 
360 Members 


Ex officio, hereditary, nomi- 
nated for life, or elected 
by restricted bodies 


! First CHAMBER 
147 Members 


Elected for nine years; 
must be 35 years old. 
Property or income quali- 
fication 


ROUMANIA—ASSEMBLY 


CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 
| 183 Members 


Elected for four years; 
| must be 25 years old 


SERVIA—SKUPSHTINA 


SAXON Y—LANDTAG 


LowER CHAMBER 


80 Members 
_ Elected for six years 


SPAIN—CoRTES 


CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 
431 Members 


Elected for five years 


SWEDEN—PARLIAMENT 


SEcOND CHAMBER 
228 Members 


Elected for three years; 
must be 25 years old, with 
qualification of the elec- 
torate 


ELECTORATE 


Tax qualification. 
direct election 


Tax qualification. 
direct election 


Tax or property quali- 


fication 


Universal suffrage if 
25 years old 


Property or tax qualifi- 
cation °* 


SWITZERLAND—FEDERAL ASSEMBLY 


COUNCIL OF STATES 
44 Members 


Elected for three years 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
145 Members 


Elected for three years | 


| (clergymen excluded) 


| Universal suffrage 


Swiss Cantons have representative Great Councils; but Uri, Unterwalden, Glarus, 
and Appenzell have assemblies of all the citizens (Landgemeinden). 


WURTEMBERG— LANDsTANDE 


‘ STANDESHERREN 
Each 30 Members 


Hereditary or nominated 


UNITED STATES—ConGReEss 


SENATE 
88 Members 


Elected for six years; 
must be 30 years of age 


| House or DEPUTIES 
93 Members 


| Elected for six years 


NORTH AMERICA 


HOvsE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 
356 Members 


| Elected for two years; 
| must be 25 years of age 


63 deputies chosen by 
citizens; others by 
orders, or ex officio 


Universal suffrage 


And each of the fifty States has a Legislature or General Assembly, with Senate 
as Upper House and House of Representatives as Lower House. in six cases called 
the Assembly and in three cases the House of Delegates, all universal suffrage. 
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Uprer House LOWER HOUSE ELECTORATE 


COSTA RICA—CHAMBER OF REPRESENTATIVES 


One Chamber ; 26 Members. Elected for four years. Those able to live re- 


spectably. 
GUATEMALA 
One Chamber (‘National Assembly’); 52 Members. Elected forfour years, Uni- 
versal suffrage. 
HAWAII—LEGISLATURE 
HousE OF NOBLES HOUSE OF Educational qnalifica- 
24 Members REPRESENTATIVES tion, and property 
Elected for six years 24 Members ae the 


Elected for two years 
HONDURAS—CONGREsS 


One Chamber; 37 Members. Elected for four years. Manhood suffrage 


NICARAGUA—CONGREsS 
HOUSE OF | Universal suffrage 
REPRESENTATIVES | 
21 Members 


| Elected for four years 


SENATE 
18 Members 


Elected for six years 


SALVADOR—CONGREss 


One Chamber; 70 Members. Elected for one year. General suffrage. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION—ConGREss 
SENATE HovUsE OF DEPUTIES General suffrage 
30 Members 88 Members 
Elected for nine years; in- | Elected forfour years; must 
| come qualification; must | be 25 years old } 


be 30 years old 
BOLIVIA—CoNGREsS 
SENATE | CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES Universal suffrage 
16 Members 64 Members 
Elected for four years | Elected for four years 


BRAZIL—ConNGREssS 
DEPUTIES | Universal suffrage, ex- 
cluding _ illiterates, | 
Elected fornine years; must | Elected for three years — eee 
be 35 years old : — 
orders 


SENATE 
63 Members 202 Members 


CHILI—CoNGREssS 


SENATE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES | Property or income 
43 Members 126 Members qualification 


| Elected for six years. Large | Elected for three years. 
property qualification Property qualification 


Vor, XXXVI—No, 213 
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Uprer House | LowEk Hovss 


COLOMBIA—CoNGRESS 


HOUSE OF 
27 Members REPRESENTATIVES 


Elected for six years. Also 66 Members 
six Members nominated | Elected for four years 
by the President 


SENATE 


ECUADOR—CoNGRESS 


{ CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 
33 Members 


Elected for two years 


SENATE 
32 Members 


Elected for four years 


HAYTI—NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 
50 Members 


Elected for five years 


MEXICO—ConGREss 


HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


| Elected for three years. | 257 Members 
Property qualification, | Elected for three years. 
and 30 years old. Property qualification 


SENATE 
30 Members | 


| Elected for five years | 


SENATE 
56 Members 


PARAGUAY—ConNGREsS 


CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 
55 Members 


SENATE 
30 Members 


| Elected for four years. Elected for four years 


PERU—CoNGREsS 


HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


SENATE | 
40 Members 
| 


Elected for five years. 80 Members 
| Property qualification | Elected for six years. Pro- 
and 35 years old perty qualification 


SAN DOMINGO—ConGREss 
One Chamber ; 22 Members. 


URUGUAY—PARLIAMENT 


SENATE HOUSE OF 
19 Members | REPRESENTATIVES 
Elected for six years oS Members 
| Elected for three years 


VENEZUELA 


HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 
52 Members 


| Elected for four years 


SENATE 
24 Members 


Elected for four years 


ELECTORATE 


Universal suffrage 


| Roman Catholic adults, 
literate 


{ aie ™ } 
| Citizens having some 


vocation 


All respectable adults 


Universal suffrage 


| Indirect election 


| 


| 
| 


Elected for two years. Restricted electorate. 


| Literate 


| Universal suffrage 
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UprPER House 


HOUSE OF PEERS 


300 Members 


Nobles elected by their 
orders ; Members elected 
by large taxpayers. 
Nominated Members. 
Term: seven years or life 


THE PARLIAMENTS OF THE WORLD 


LOWER HOUSE 


ASIA 
JAPAN—DPARLIAMEN? 


HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 
300 Members 
Elected for four 
must be 30 years old. 
Officials, priests, military 
and naval officers ex- 
cluded 


AFRICA 
EGYPT 


years ; | 


71 


ELECTORATE 


Must be 25 years old, 
with a tax qualifica- 
tion 


A LEGISLATIVE CoUNCIL and a GENERAL ASSEMELY 


ORANGE FREE 


One Chamber; 50 Members. 


of whites. 


SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC 


First VOLKSRAED 

24 Members 
Elected for four 
Restricted for aliens 


years. 


SECOND VOLKSRAED 
24 Members 
Elected for four ye 
Restricted for aliens 


Elected for four years. 


STATE—VOLKSRAED 


Property qualification 


Property qualification 
oi whites 


5 


| 
| 
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THE PRESS IN TURKEY. 


Visitors who pay flying visits to Turkey are much pleased with its 
external aspect and the apparent progress of the people. Of the 
internal condition or government of the country, however, little is 
known except in a general way. 

There certainly has been considerable improvement in the state 
of commerce, owing to the enterprise of European merchants and 
financiers, and the increased facilities afforded for transport. But 
the prosperity of one class of the community by no means indicates 
an ameliorated condition of the people as a nation. The main 
drawbacks to the real advancement of Turkey are the lack of the 
spread of education and the entire absence of freedom of the press. 
By education I do not, of course, mean the attainment of a certain 
amount of scholarship in the languages of the country; but I par- 
ticularly refer to a knowledge of the past and contemporary history 
of nations. 

It is universally admitted that the press has, at all times and in 
all countries, exercised a beneficial influence over the welfare of the 
people. In a measure, Great Britain owes her strength to the 
patriotic unity of her subjects, engendered by an amicable and free 
interchange of ideas and opinions through the medium of the press. 
The meanest of Her Majesty’s subjects—if he has anything worth 
saying—has the means of making his voice heard. Has not the 
active support of a newspaper often led to the introduction of 
reforms and to the redressing of wrongs—whether individual or 
general ? 

In the Ottoman Empire the press is not only controlled but, it 
would be no exaggeration to say, edited by the Censor. It is only a 
short time ago that the idea of newspapers was introduced into 
Turkey. At the present time, however, there are a large number 
published both in Turkish and Arabic, the most important of which 
are issued in Constantinople and Beyrout. In the latter place there 
are about fifteen journals, all in Arabic; but they contain little more 
than eulogistic articles on His Imperial Majesty the Sultan and the 
high officials of the Government. No free expression of opinion is 
allowed. The main reason of this is that the Turkish Government 
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is more afraid of the voice of the people—more especially the Arabic- 
speaking population—than she is of the reproaches, complaints, and 
protests of the nations of the West. Owing to this, the Sultan’s ad- 
visers endeavour, by fair means or otherwise, to stifle the cries of his 
subjects against oppression and wrong. 

The press in Turkey is a mere name without a substance. There 
is no lack of able writers; but moral courage and self-sacrifice are 
entirely wanting, and this fact always destroys any chance of progress 
and success. One or two more daring spirits among the editors of 
the local papers strove to be patriotic at any risk, regardless of pos- 
sible evil consequences ; but, alas! the autocratic power which has 
for the last six hundred years crushed the soul of enterprise, of ambi- 
tion, of honour, and of glory, crushed them likewise. 

Five years ago the press in Turkey had some slight semblance of 
freedom. This, doubtless, was owing to the fact that in former years 
the number of papers published in the country was exceedingly 
limited, and hence did not excite any serious attention. 

Eastern races, as a rule, are possessed of a quick intelligence ; and 
the rapid advance of the West caused an echo to be heard, even in the 
distant regions of the Turkish Empire, and roused the dormant energy 
of the people. The result was that they awoke from their apathy 
and kismet-like resignation. Their eyes were opened, and they knew 
that they were naked—naked of those garments which beautify the 
aspect of life and raise men to that height of knowledge which, with 
united action, impels them on venturing to achieve the enjoyment of 
justice, liberty, and security which alone can make life tolerable and 
even desirable. By means of heavy bribes and a little aid from 
Foreign Powers, schools and colleges were established with an asto- 
nishing rapidity. Books were published ; newspapers were founded ; 
and the people began to breathe the air of civilisation. The rulers, 
however, whose opinions (based upon their ancient traditions) are 
that advancement and glory consist only in conquest, and who 
regard individual enterprise, education, and commerce as servile, 
feared and resented these steps of progression on the part of the 
ruled. It is important to note that those efforts at self-amelioration 
were, as a rule, made by the Christian communities ; which fact all 
the more caused the apathetic, supine, and slothful rulers to become 
wide awake. Judging by the influence which the press has in 
Europe upon the government of the various countries, they became 
alarmed lest their:merciless grip on the necks of the people should 
become loosened by the same means; and the Press-Censorship was 
therefore established. 

The officials appointed as Censors were especially selected from 
amongst the fanatical classes, who, allowed a free hand, exercised 
their tyrannic power to an extent that immediately checked and 
paralysed further chances of enlightenment and improvement by the 
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ald of the press. Indeed, in some cases the Censor was so exacting 
and overbearing that many a spirited editor-proprietor of a paper 
elected to end its career rather than endure the arbitrary ruling of 
that official. 

In Constantinople there are one or two journals published in 
English and French. Even in the case of these, and under the very 
nose of the Embassies, the most rigorous severity is shown. A 
Turkish official is appointed for the sole purpose of calling at the 
newspaper office on the day of its publication and at the hour of 
going to press. The first proof of the complete paper is then sub- 
mitted to him, when he, with his blue pencil, strikes out any sentence 
or paragraph that does not please him, or that may, according to his 
opinion, ‘ disturb the public mind.’ Most people have heard of these 
Constantinople journals, but very few know that many a time they 
appear with their editorial notes, both in English and French, so 
mutilated that they are wholly unintelligible. Not long ago, one of 
these papers had a ‘ leading article’ at every three or four words of 
which came a few stars or blank spaces, It was something after this 
fashion :— 

Signor Crispi appears to have achieved .., inthe ... Parliament by his 
speech on .. . in Sicily and the . . . conditionsin general. In view of the... 


Extreme Left . . . proclaiming . .. in Sicily ... it was highly desirable... 
and an explicit statement... 


and so forth. Under this so-called ‘leading article’ an editorial 
note was affixed worded thus ‘[the above is the skeleton that remains, 
after having been stripped of its flesh].’ The Turkish Government 
is always lavish in the bestowal of concessions for the foundation of 
newspapers. This is done in order that the nations of the West may 
be led to believe that Turkey is progressing, and that education is 
becoming widespread among the people. On the other hand, the 
wily rulers are happy in their security, behind the intolerant Censor, 
and know that they can choke any utterance that may be detrimental 
to their policy of ‘ keeping the reins tight.’ In other words, while 
patting one cheek they slap the other. Indeed, it would have been 
by far the best had they been less generous in granting concessions for 
the establishment of these journals, and less grudging in allowing 
them that freedom of speech which alone constitutes the benefits to 
be derived from the press. The very fact that no editor in Turkey 
dares complain or venture to make known the grievance under which 
he suffers, is sufficient proof of the servility and degraded condition 
of the educated classes of the country. He fights shy of any 
European who may put to him any question on the subject; lest, by 
some means or another, the information given may be traced to him, 
in which case he knows right well that his doom would be sealed— 
not only by the suppression of his paper, and by heavy pecuniary 
loss, but his very liberty and life would be in jeopardy. 
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"Most people, of course, know that in Turkey, as in Russia, there 
is no real freedom of the press; but few, if any, are aware of the 
exact manner and conditions in which a Turkish paper is produced. 
In Russia, after all, if there does not exist absolute freedom, if there 
is not perfect justice, there is at least common sense, and a fair 
amount of tolerance is shown to ‘ the soldiers of the press.’ 

It may be interesting, and will afford an insight into the true 
state of things, to give an idea of an editor’s daily work and routine. 
When the mail arrives, he receives some of the European papers ; a 
few of these sometimes reach him under cover, while those that may 
contain anything adverse to Turkey he never gets at all. He then takes, 
forexample, the Standard or the Daily News. In glancing through 
them, should he come across any valuable intelligence or an instruc- 
tive article, he peruses it in secret, or, as is more frequently the case, 
he passes it over, knowing right well that he would never be allowed 
to publish a translation or any comment thereon. The editor, 
therefore, has no alternative but to cull the least important items 
from the foreign newspapers, in order to fill his journal. These 
generally are stale news regarding China, Japan, New Zealand, or 
some such distant region. The rest is made up of local information, 
for the most part of personal intelligence, in the way of arrivals, 
departures, bestowal of decorations, &c, A few telegrams, generally 
through Havas’s Agency, are received, but these are very carefully 
edited by the Censor before publication. Any statement regarding 
local crime, or of official oppression and misdemeanour, is ‘strictly 
prohibited.’ After all due precaution has been taken not to insert 
anything that may give offence, the paper is set in type and two 
copies are printed. These are sent by a member of the staff to the 
Government House. Pending his return the men at the printing 
office, of course, have to be idle. The Censor takes his leisure over the 
matter. Turkish officials do not believe that ‘time is money’: on 
the contrary, they often find it profitable to themselves to waste other 
people’s time. Generally the messenger has to wait four or five hours, 
at the end of which one of the copies is returned and the other kept. 
Imagine the editor’s horror when he finds that four or five columns are 
struck out. This is done by a long dash of a blue pencil right across 
the columns, which signifies that the matter therein printed must 
not be published. The poor man, at his wit’s end, has to dash off 
sufficient matter to fill in the blank spaces and submit a fresh proof. 
Finally, he gets this back signed, and they are allowed to go to press. 
The first three copies then are despatched to the proprietor, who has 
to affix his signature and seal at the bottom of the last page of each, 
and send them at once to the Censor. This mighty personage and 
his staff carefully peruse these, to ascertain if anything be left in 
corresponding to what was struck out from the first proof. Should 
it ever happen that by accident the compositors forgot to remove a 
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single word or line of this, the journal is immediately ‘ suppressed for 
an unlimited period.’ 


With all the desire of the Sultan to introduce reforms, education, 
and improvement into his Empire, how can the people ever hope for 
real progress when such tyranny reigns, and where the soi-disant 
leaders of thought are constrained to submit to such childish official- 
ism, backed up by the Ministry at Constantinople? In what other 
country would such petty acts be permitted—acts that destroy the 
spirit of enterprise, of original thought and expression? The Arabic 
language, once sacred in the eyes of Muhammadans, is fast decaying. 
No writers dare publish anything original, excepting poems or 
pieces of prose teeming with servile adulation of the rulers. As can 
be easily imagined, these effusions hardly ever spring from the heart, 
and are therefore insincere and contemptible productions. The case 
was different at the time of the early Arab rulers, when poets and 
writers enjoyed perfect freedom of utterance, as every student of Arab 
history and literature knows. Hence, Islam must not be considered 
responsible for the innumerable ills that beset the chief Muham- 
madan Power of the present day, dragging it down to decay and 
destruction. 

The following are a few instances which will illustrate the 
condition of the press in Turkey. A religious paper in Syria once 
inserted a paragraph regarding a Christian feast-day known as ‘ The 
Feast of the Cross,’ or ‘The Day of the Cross,’ in which the editor 
made use of the expression ‘the Holy Cross.’ This was objected to, 
on the ground that a Turkish publication must not be allowed to say 
the ‘ Holy’ Cross. The same journal on another occasion, referring to 
Divine mercy, said, ‘The Lord Jesus, to whom is due all power and 
glory, &c. The sentence was only allowed to be inserted thus: 
‘Jesus Christ.’ The editor protested, but the Censor exclaimed, 
‘ What right have you to attribute to your Christ all power and glory ?’ 
The proprietor, however, did not submit to have the wording changed, 
and of course had his paper suppressed for several months. It would 
never have seen the light again if it had not been for the intervention of 
the French Government, which always exercises its influence on behalf 
of the Christians of Turkey, especially those of Syria, where its 
prestige is, in consequence, greater than that of any other Europear 
Power. 

During a tour I made in the East about three years ago, I visited 
Syria, among other places in Turkey. There I met the editors of 
several native newspapers. From them and from other sources I 
learnt a great deal of the information contained in this article, 
which I took care to get verified, and to have corroborated by in- 
dependent witnesses. From one editor I obtained the following 
amusing account. He said :— 
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Once a well-known Christian gentleman died under rather sad circumstances, 
his demise following close upon that of his wife and two children. We reported 
the occurrence, and I expressed sympathy with his relatives in a few affecting 
words, The Censor struck these out. I called personally and saw him, protesting, 
and pointing out that the lines contained rothing against the Government or 
against a single person: there was no political allusion in them. ‘ No,’ he replied, 
‘ but they contain such a strong, pathetic lament that they will re-open the wounds 
of the mourning relatives and cause them to grieve inordinately.’ This reply was. 
so absurd that I ignored it, and respectfully requested him to show me the clause 
in the Press-censorship regulations which refers in any way to preventing an editor 
from expressing sympathy with a bereaved family. He looked at me for a few 
moments in a cool, scrutinising way, then said, ‘Do you particularly want to know 
where the clause and regulations are?’ I replied in the affirmative. At this he 
slowly raised his forefinger and pointed to his head, exclaiming, ‘ They are here.’ 
Naturally, I did not say another word, for had I ventured to do so it might have 
struck the brains of that head (if it contained any) to suppress my paper. I had 
no alternative but to submit. 


It seems incredible, at first sight, to believe that such ignorant 
behaviour, on the part of Government officials in a nominally civilised 
country, could be allowed to exist. 

The papers, furthermore, are never allowed, under a strong pen- 
alty, to make use of the word ‘ Majesty’ in reference to any crowned 
head, excepting the Sultan alone. An editor of a Turkish journal 
would never dare, for instance, to write ‘Her Majesty the Queen of 
England,’ or ‘ His Majesty the Emperor of Germany.’ The only 
titles permitted are the Turkish Hadrat or Heshmatla for a queen 
and Heshmatlo for a king or emperor—which is a little lower grade 
than her or his Highness. Greater privilege is accorded to the 
Shah of Persia, who is dubbed by the Turkish press Shahmatlo, that 
is ‘his Shahship.’ As to the Khedive, the Egyptian papers give him 
his rightful title of ‘His Highness,’ but those in Turkey are only 
allowed to say Fakhamatlo, ‘ Excellency.’ In speaking of the Sultan, 
however, the finest epithets that can be found in the language must 
be used. 

On one occasion an article appeared in one of the papers in which 
reference was made to the Sultan as ‘His Imperial Majesty the 
Prince of the Faithful and the Shadow of Allah upon Earth.’ When 
the proof was submitted as usual to the Censor, he immediately sent 
for the editor. It should be meritioned, by the way, that as a rule 
in Turkey the editor is also the proprietor of the paper. The poor 
man hurried to the Government House in fear and trembling. On 
arriving he was strongly censured and informed that he did not show 
sufficient reverence to the Sultan. The editor was almost frightened 
out of his senses, for he well knew that such an alleged offence is 
severely punishable by heavy fines and imprisonment. It transpired 
that the Censor did not consider the manner in which the Sultan was 
alluded to as sufficiently respectful ; and that worthy official gave the 
editor, there and then, a few hints upon the subject. Since that 
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incident, whenever the name of the Sultan is mentioned, it isafter the 
manner of the following passage, which I translate literally from a 
Turkish paper now before me :— 


To-day our paper reaches the thirteenth year of its existence ; and we celebrate 
this anniversary in the reign of the finest pearl of the age, and the esteemed centre 
of the Universe ; at whose grand portals stand the camels ' of justice and mercy, and 
to whom the eyes of the kings and people in the West have been drawn: the rulers 
there finding an example of political prowess and the classes a model of mercy and 
kindness ; it is our Lord and Master the Sultan of the two Shores and the High 
King (Khakan) of the two Seas ; the crown of ages and the pride of all countries, 
the greatest of all Khalifs; the Shadow of God on Earth; the successor of the 
Apostle of the Lord of the Universe, the victorious Conqueror (Al-Ghazi) Sultan 
Abdul Hamid Khan: may God protect his Kingdom and place his glory above the 
Sun and the Moon, and may the Lord supply all the world with the goodness which 
proceeds from his Holy Majesty’s good intentions, 


Then follows what the editor has to say regarding his paper and 
his readers. There is not asingle issue of any native paper published 
in Turkey which does not contain some reference to the Sultan in 
some such ludicrous terms. Editors vie with each other in beating 
the record, by creating new and glowing epithets and similes. 

It has already been stated that the term ‘ Majesty’ is never given 
to European sovereigns. The Pope, moreover, is never allowed to be 
styled by the Turkish press as ‘His Holiness,’ for that title, it is 
alleged, belongs to the Prophet Muhammad alone. An Arab weekly 
paper published about three years ago a short life of the Queen, 
alluding to her as ‘The Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
Empress of India.’ The words Empress of India were struck out 
by the Censor, who remarked that the Government of ‘ the Shadow of 
Allah on Earth’ cannot acknowledge a Christian woman, or permit 
the papers to allude to her as Empress over a country in which there 
are so many millions of Muhammadans. 

In one of the Syrian papers an article once appeared about 
‘ Western Superstitions,’ in which the writer stated that ‘ Friday was 
regarded by some Western people as an ill-omened day.’ Somehow 
or other, this escaped the eagle eye of the Censor in the proof, but 
the paper was immediately suppressed for several months for its 
irreverent reference to Friday, that day being the Muhammadan 
holy day. 

In spite of all obstacles, and the existence of so many drawbacks, 
to the spread of education, there has been, especially in Syria and 
among the Christian communities (mainly, if not wholly, owing to 
the assistance of the British, American, and other Missionary Societies), 
a notable improvement in the education of the rising generation, both 
male and female. 


? This allusion to camels is an old Arab mode of expression—signifying plenty, 
insomuch as the camel can carry the greatest loads. 
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I rejoice to have this opportunity of publicly expressing my convic- 
tion that all the Missionary Societies in Palestine and Syria have 
rendered the country and its people signal service in educational 
progress ; although I sincerely regret to note, from incontrovertible 
facts, which came to my knowledge when in the country, the exceed- 
ingly poor results their efforts have produced as regards their main 
purpose, which aims at religious enlightenment. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to learn that about three years ago 
a few native ladies began to contribute articles to the press in 
Turkey. These mainly dealt with educational and literary subjects. 
All went well for a few months, when, without any apparent reason, 
orders were issued to all the papers prohibiting them from accepting 
or publishing any contributions written by women. A few young 
ladies, more daring than others, continued sending papers of especial 
interest to their sex, without signing them, or under a masculine 
pseudonym. By some means or another the Censor became aware of 
this stratagem. He therefore issued orders to the effect that no 
article of that character (presumably such as dealt with the affairs of 
‘Home and Women’) must ever appear, under a very heavy penalty. 
Finally, a young Syrian lady went .to Egypt, and there founded a 
paper entitled Al Fatat, ‘The Young Woman,’ which she edited her- 
self. It is interesting to note that this is the first and only journal 


in the East conducted and written by ladies. In Egypt, moreover, 
it should be remembered—but only since the British occupation— 
there has been a semblance of freedom of the press. As soon, how- 
ever, as the first number was out, its circulation in Turkey was 
forbidden. 


The more enlightened and educated classes, finding that the 
papers published in their own country contained no useful informa- 
tion or news, subscribed to the Egyptian journals; but not many of 
these were allowed to be delivered : they were collected at the various 
post offices and burnt. A few of the natives subscribed to the 
English, French, and other European papers. These being in foreign 
languages are allowed to enter, but almost every week telegraphic orders 
arrive from Constantinople ordering the Governors to prevent the de- 
livery of a particular number of such and such a paper. Once, when the 
Foreign mail arrived at Beyrout, the newspapers were not delivered, and 
soon after the Governor, accompanied by the respective Consuls, visited 
the British and Austrian post offices. The doors were locked and 
they were closeted within for some hours. The Governor took every 
copy of the Times, Standard, and Daily News, and cut therefrom, 
with a pair of scissors, half a column, which contained a graphic ac- 
count of the atrocities committed on the Armenians. This was done © 
in pursuance of strict telegraphic orders from Constantinople. The 
act in itself was bad enough, but how the ambassadors should have so 
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far connived at it is inexplicable ; and it is somewhat doubtful whether 
the Foreign Offices in London and Vienna had any knowledge of the 
occurrence. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning a few more absurdities in con- 
nection with the Turkish Press-censorship. Debarred from pub- 
lishing any information of real value, the editors, as I have said before, 
are constrained to fill up their columns with light, uninstructive 
matter. Even in this they are at their wits’ end to know how to 
meet the ever-fresh and fantastic exactions of the mighty Censor. 
For instance, a paragraph was published in an Arabic journal, referring 
to the celebrated soprano Madame Adelina Patti, wherein it was 
stated that she derived by her singing a yearly income of several 
thousand pounds. The blue pencil was hastily dashed across the 
lines: the reason adduced being, that such news would ‘disturb the 
souls of the moral and loyal female subjects of the finest Pearl of the 
Age.’ What this meant the Censor alone could tell, unless it be he 
feared that some of these paragons of morality and loyalty should take 
it into their heads to emulate the gifted artiste in amassing wealth 
by singing, or in any other way by which money may be procured. 
Another curious whim of this functionary is to elide certain letters 
from the proper names of individuals that may be published in the 
press. The name of a certain person known as I. SuLTAN once ap- 
peared in a paper. The ‘n’ was crossed out, making the word 
read as I. Sutta. In justification of this act it was said that there 
was only one Sultan in the world: none other must be called by that 
name. Yet that particular person’s father and grandfather were 
always known among their friends by the surname of Sultan, in the 
same manner as there are in England many families known by the 
name of King. From what has already been stated, it can be readily 
seen that the Censor’s fertile imagination can always find a plea for 
exercising his unreasonable exactions. But should it ever happen 
that the first proof of a paper does not contain anything to which he 
can possibly object, he then takes up a harmless leader of some three 
or four columns and strikes the half out, saying it is too long, or he 
runs his blue pencil through a short article of half a column, because 
it is not long enough for the subject ; should he not be able to find 
even any such paltry pretext, he then ruthlessly marks out any part 
of the paper which ‘ did not interest or amuse’ him. 


Books in like manner are subject to a strict surveillance. No 
work of any kind is issued in any part of Turkey without the first 
proof-copy being sent to the Ministry of Public Instruction in Con- 
stantinople and permission granted for its publication. Frequently, 
the most important matter is struck out, thus leaving the book 
stripped of whatever value it may have had—a mere unrecognisable 
skeleton. Foreign books that come into Turkey are treated with 
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equal severity. In every town in the Empire there is a branch office 
called ‘the Court of Public Instruction.’ Whenever any European 
publication arrives it is taken immediately to this ‘ Court,’ where it is 
carefully examined. Those that contain nothing objectionable are 
delivered ; but such as do not meet with the approval of the learned 
Council are consigned to the flames in their presence. About four 
years ago a copy of an English Encyclopedia reached the Custom- 
house at Beyrout. Owing to its enormous size and the impossibility 
of wading through the whole number of volumes, the one containing 
the letter ‘M’ was turned up and the article on Muhammad carefully 
perused. It would have afforded considerable amusement to have 
been present on that occasion ; for, as a rule, Turkish officials do not 
excel in linguistic attainments, and the Censor himself generally 
knows no language but his own. Imagination, therefore, plays an 
important part in the direction of public affairs in Turkey. The 
erudite members of the Council then assembled solemnly declared that 
that particular volume of the Encyclopedia contained matter unfit 
for the reading of the subjects of ‘ the Crown of Ages and the Pride of 
all Countries.’ It was consequently burnt, and the remaining volumes 
delivered. 

It may be reasonably asked: What is the Censor? Who is this 
man who exercises such unlimited and unquestioned power? It 
would be difficult to state what he is not! He is part governor, chief 
secretary, and officially or semi-officially a member (and generally a 
very active one) of every Court in the vilayat or province where he 
holds office. When the governor is absent, he rules in his stead. 
When his chief is dismissed or dies, he takes his place until another 
is appointed. He is the terror of the schools, colleges, and all 
educational establishments in the country. Authors, editors, and 
writers in general tremble at the very mention of his name. He is 
bribed, and he bribes others to tell tales against one another. Above 
all, he is a rigid Muhammadan, and goes to his mosque five times on 
Friday, on which day but few papers are published. Generally, if 
not always, he is, comparatively speaking, an illiterate but shrewd 
tyrant. Before attaining this high position the Censor, in some cases, 
acted as informer. Having played the spy against, say, some of the 
members of the local government or the governor (probably for being 
apparently friendly to the Consul of one of the Powers), he trumps up 
a tale, based on some paltry affair, and communicates with the higher 
authorities at Constantinople, enclosing with his report some sub- 
stantial tribute of his homage to the ‘ Prince of the Faithful,’ and his 
highest esteem to those around him. The poor accused person or 
persons suffer, and this loyal informer is promoted to the post of 
Censor to His Imperial Majesty ‘ the Shadow of Allah on Earth.’ 


I have endeavoured so far to confine myself to the bare statements 
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of truth regarding the present condition of the press in Turkey, 
To give all the facts that came to my knowledge would fill a good- 
sized volume ; but for the few that I have given in this paper I possess 
irrefutable proofs. 

Comment is needless; the reader can judge for himself of the 
effect for good or for evil the newspapers in Turkey have upon the 
minds of the people. What attempts at reform that may be intro- 
duced into the country can be productive of any beneficial result, so 
long as such limitation to the spread of ordinary knowledge exists ? 
I have been told over and over again by men of all classes and 
denominations—even by some of the leading Muhammadans—that 
they would be willing to make any sacrifice to be free of the heavy 
yoke that binds them to a life of slavery. They would be glad of 
the chance to quit the land of their birth, where their mental abilities 
are perforce prostituted, their liberty fettered, their lives endangered, 
and their rights ignored by tyrannous officials. Yet, were the peo- 
ple of Turkey but to enjoy a slight breath of freedom, they would not 
only be able to benefit themselves, but likewise materially help in 
raising the country from its present degraded condition. The 
governed and the governing classes live in a constant dread of each 
other. In place of confidence there is mutual hatred: the one fear- 
ing to raise a voice of complaint, and the other living in constant 
dread of the day when that voice may be heard. 


In conclusion, it may be asked, What is the main cause of this 
lamentable state of affairs? and then, What is the possible remedy ? 
As to the cause, one may briefly say that it is the result of a very 
imperfect and long-standing system of government which the 
former Sultans of Turkey instituted, and which has so taken root in 
the country that all Turkish officials are firmly imbued with the idea 
that it is the only method of ruling the various races that inhabit 
the Empire. This system is procrastination, terrorising, unlimited 
bribery, apathy, and a self-desired ignorance of the world without. It 
is true that the commercial classes in some of the provinces have been 
individually very prosperous, deriving their gains from the same 
system of corruption, and by defrauding the revenues of the country. 
But then this fact, far from being productive of real and lasting 
benefit to the nation, has helped to impoverish the State and retard 
the progress of the people. 

‘The only remedy and the only chance of saving the tottering 
structure of the Ottoman Empire is for His Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan himself to destroy the roots of that antiquated system of 
government, and to strike a final blow at the official demon who sucks 
the blood of his subjects and undermines the ground beneath his 
throne, 


H. AntHony SALMONE. 





BABIES AND MONKEYS 


Ir is still a matter of scientific discussion whether man is descended 
from Catarhine or Platyrhine monkeys, or from the Lemuroidea; 
but there is little question that his ancestors were monkey-like, that 
they were decidedly prognathous, that they were covered with hair, 
that they had long tails, that they were arboreal, and that they used 
both the pedes and manus as hands—the former more than the latter. 
Man’s ancestors, therefore, were very much like monkeys—they were 
Simial or Simioid, ‘ monkey-like’ ;. and could he see them at the 
present day, an unzoological critic would probably call them ‘monkeys’ 
without much cavil. 

The Latin word simus (Greek oipos), whence our term ‘Simia, 
monkey,’ means literally, ‘ flat or snub-nosed.’ This very feature, so 
striking in monkeys as to have become a name for all of them, is very 
remarkable in our babies. Viewed in profile, a baby’s nose will ap- 
pear to make a concave curve, the nostrils being obliquely truncate. 
The length of the nose is only equal to the breadth across the 
nostrils, and those are remarkably large, parted by a broad septum. 
During life nothing changes more than the nose. As the baby grows 
into a child the length of the nose increases faster than the breadth, 
so the snub-nosed baby grows into a more or less long-nosed, and, it 
may be, hook-nosed adult. The snub-nose remains a marked feature 
for a longer or shorter period of life—this is a matter of sex and 
parentage or race; but the change is gradual and imperceptible, 
generally more expeditious in the male than in the female, correlated 
with various other characters, such as intellectual attainments or 
weak constitution, and producing somewhat different results. The 
change, however, in the shape of the nose is one that continues 
throughout life. During maturity and senescence the bridge of the 
nose tends, as it did during childhood, to become more and more 
prominent: often it will become more and more convex, so that 
extreme old age may frequently develop an aquiline nose, even in 
some cases to produce the nut-cracker type of nose-meeting-chin so 
noticeable in old people. 

It is only by a study of the face in profile, and of the face of the 
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same individual at different ages of life, that the above changes can 
be properly noticed. The three-quarter photographs which we leave 
behind at the present day, faked up by the photographer’s art, will 
be useless to the men of the future as records to tell what manner of 
people we were. With lapse of time, the widening of the family 
circle, and the various incidents of a work-a-day life, it is doubtful if 
these pictures will be regarded with any reverence or affection by our 
posterity from a merely sentimental point of view. But this would 
be changed if photographs were, as should be all photographs which 
aim to give a true picture of the face, taken just two ways—profile 
and full face. They would then be of scientific value; and even a 
dilletante scientific amateur of the future would esteem a family 
collection as something of interest for the lessons in evolution or 
anthropology it might teach: perchance, the theme might be the 
‘ Inheritance of Acquired Characters.’ The want of such photographs 
at the present day makes it extremely ditficult to impress upon the 
layman or to prove to the scientist how much people change facially 
during life. Three-quarter views give but a feeble idea of the develop- 
ment. Nothing is more remarkable than a comparison of the same- 
sized profile views of the same person at six and at thirty years of 
age: the growth of the nose and the development of the forehead 
are so great that the jaws appear to have diminished in size; and 
this is really what the jaws have done, in proportion to the whole 
face. 

It is a fond delusion with visitors and nurses that the baby is just 
like its father or mother. No one who has had that scientific training 
necessary to proper observation could make such a statement, It is 
a gross libel, sometimes on the baby, sometimes on the parents. 
Properly taken photographs show that the proportions of nearly 
every feature in the face of a baby and an adult are entirely different ; 
but the greatest difference exists in the size and shape of the nose, 
and the size of the jaws. If, when adult, we had features like our 
babies, we should have a countenance of a negroid type. Except 
positive evidence be available, it would hardly be credible that the 
small-jawed, long and prominent-nosed individual, with high forehead, 
was in babyhood prognathous, short and snub-nosed, with a remark- 
ably receding forehead. The difference resulting from the change 
during life as shown by two photographs reduced to the same size, 
not the same proportion, is greater than the difference between 
many species; yet the very fact of such metabolism and the possi- 
bility of its earlier transmission from generation to generation 
may be the basis of specific mutation, without calling in the aid 
of natural, or sexual, or physiological selection to account for that 
phenomenon. 

The prognathism of a child is less noticeable than it should be, 
because such prognathism, owing to the disposition of weight, alters 
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the whole carriage of the head; and the difference in the method of 
carrying the head obscures the prognathism to a certain extent. 
Prognathism is a heritage from quadrupedal ancestors, and is a 
necessary result of the carriage of the head enforced by a four-footed 
mode of progression. The attainment of the upright body-position 
of Man tends during the course of his life to reduce prognathism—an 
adult is far less prognathous than when a baby; and it has tended 
during phyletic development to the same end—the European, the 
more developed form, is less prognathous than the Negro. Reduction 
of prognathism leads to a better carriage of the head, because the 
weight is borne nearer the perpendicular, which is economy. Economy, 
it may be remarked, is most important to the man whose expenditure 
and income are too nearly on a par ; and this dictum of necessity applies 
to civilised man, whose income in the shape of physical and nervous 
energy is much less, and his expenditure far greater, than that of the 
savage. But there are other factors at work: the civilised man re- 
quires the enlargement of the frontal capacity of his skull, and 
material saved in jaw-making can be utilised in skull-enlargement. 
Then there is the lessened use of teeth and jaws in mastication, and 
therefore a smaller demand upon those organs: these and other 
causes all work to the same end—a reduction of prognathism. If 
anyone will draw to the same size the facial profile of a cat, a monkey, 
a baby, and an adult man, he will have represented four stages in 
the reduction of prognathism, and he will begin to understand to 
what the prognathous baby points. He will learn that in a de- 
signed biped the heavy jaw is a piece of faulty construction reflecting 
no credit on an artificer, whereas it is a necessary accompaniment 
of a biped developed from a quadrumanous or quadrupedal animal, 
imperfectly, incompletely, and gradually adapting himself to the 
bipedal position. 

Attention may be called to another feature pointing out the same 
lesson of alteration and imperfect adaptation. Below the nose runs a 
furrow parting the upper lip. In the faces of babies and children 
this furrow is very noticeable: from the evolutionist’s point of view 
it is one of the most remarkable characters of the face. It tends to 
become obsolete in old age, and it is not seen among the Catarhine 
monkeys. Among the Platyrhines it is but feebly developed; but 
in Lemurs it is in a more pronounced state—there is a depressed 
septum to which the two side pieces are joined—the upper lip, in 
fact, is nearly split in two, but held together by a depressed piece of 
flesh. In the Marsupialia and Rodentia the lip is practically in two 
pieces, and each piece is capable of being moved separately. This is 
the ‘harelip;’ and its method of use may well be noticed in a hare 
or a rabbit when eating. The furrow, therefore, in a child’s lip 
points to this: that our ancestors possessed, not a single upper lip, as 
we do now, but two upper lips, one beneath each nostril, both capable 
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of independent movement. In course of time these two lips have, 
owing to the non-requirement of independent movement, grown 
together to form the single lip which we now possess ; but the line of 
junction is not perfect, and so the furrow results; and sometimes 
there is a distinct scar down the middle of the furrow. The posses- 
sion of this furrowed upper lip by children is one of the strongest 
pieces of evidence against the descent of Man from any Catarhine, 
and in favour of his descent from Platyrhines, or from Lemurs through 
the intervention of Platyrhine-like ancestors, of which there are no 
exact living representatives. 

Another feature of a child’s face is capable of similar explanation 
as a vestigial relic of its ancestors’ other modes of life. The pouch- 
like cheeks of a baby are particularly noticeable, and they may be 
especially remarked in the representation of cherubs adorning ecclesi- 
astical monuments. In such connection it savours of sacrilege to 
suggest that these inflated baby-cheeks, so much admired by all 
mothers, and regarded by churchmen as particular features of a hypo- 
thetical higher sort of beings—angels—are really the attributes of a 
lower order, and are the vestiges of cheek-pouches, possessed for storing 
away food, as in Cercopithecus, a monkey in which this habit of 
storing may be observed at the Zoological Gardens, if visitors 
feed it. 

There is no need to enter into embryological or anatomical details 
concerning the characters for which children are indebted to monkeys. 
They possess in common with their adults a rudimentary tail hidden 
beneath the skin ; but this is not a fact that everyone can verify on 
the instant. Yet those who have the care of children can easily see 
for themselves the scar which the loss of the tail has still left on 
children’s bodies—a scar which is curiously similar to what would 
obtain after amputation of a tail. Just at the base of the vertebral 
column—exactly where the tail would protrude through the flesh if 
it were functionally active—is a deep circular depression, sufficient 
almost for the insertion of the little finger. In young babies it is 
very noticeable ; and nurses, while wondering what purpose it serves, 
abuse it as a place which is difficult to wash. In older children it 
gradually becomes shallower; and in those about five or seven years 
old it may or may not be shown. That it marks the place where 4 
tail formerly protruded in our ancestors there can be no doubt from 
its shape and its position. I was curious to see if the Anthropoid 
apes, which share with man this loss or rather atrophy of the tail, also 
exhibited this tail-mark; and I was interested to notice, in an 
adult female gorilla in the British Museum, that the tail-mark was 
as large as a florin. Its persistence to the adult stage in the case of 
the gorilla and its earlier loss in Man is probably accounted for by the 
latter having attained a more perfect upright carriage of the body, 
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and, therefore, a consequent increase of necessary muscles have 
occupied the somewhat vacant space. 

Other characters, however, tell the same tale of adaptation. The 
proportion in length between the arms and legs of a baby when first 
born is very different to what obtains later in life. To use a some- 
what incorrect phrase, the legs are in an undeveloped condition, and 
they have to grow quicker, in proportion, thanthe arms. The greater 
development of the arms in proportion to the legs in a new-born 
infant points to ancestors who used the arms more than the legs for 
sustaining the weight of their bodies, and this would mean that they 
lived an arboreal life. Dr. Louis Robinson, in an interesting article,' 
has fully illustrated the reason for superior arm-power in infants by 
his experiments on the hanging power of babies. 

In the method of using its hands the baby shows to the full its 
descent from arboreal ancestors. When it wishes to take hold of any- 
thing, alike a glass or a flower-pot, it does not, like an adult, put the 
hand round it, or even put the thumb inside to use as a lever. On 
the contrary, it places all the fingers inside, makes no use of the 
thumb, and clasps the rim of the flower-pot between the fingers and 
the palm of the hand. This is exactly the action which would be 
acquired from arboreal ancestors : in going from bough to bough they 
would take their hands palms first, and would strike from above down- 
wards, grasping the bough with the fingers. Such is the action of an 
infant picking upacup. So little use have some monkeys made of 
the thumb that abortion has resulted; and in the most arboreal 
species of monkeys known the fingers have grown together because 
the whole hand was used merely as a grasping-hook. It is probably 
from our ancestors’ excessive use of the hands in bough-grasping 
that our babies inherit a certain inability to move the fingers with 
freedom, or to extend the hand, especially if the least degree cold. 
The power to extend the fingers perfectly straight is oftentimes not 
obtained by children at six or seven years of age. 

Turning to the characteristics of an infant’s feet and its habits of 
movement therewith, much instruction may be obtained by noticing 
these matters. Darwin observed the infant's ability to twist the sole 
sideways in a straight line with the inner part of the leg, a necessary 
ability to a tree-climbing animal; and he cited it as evidence of 
monkey-ancestry. Considering how little an adult can move his or 
her toes the power of movement of these organs by an infant is 
something remarkable; and it points to some ancestral environment 
of very different character from that which surrounds Man at the present 
day. The big toe the infant can project at an angle from the next 
toe, and the space between the big toe and the next is really the 
remnant of a space similar to that seen between our thumb and fore- 
finger, when the toe was used for grasping like a thumb, and was 

1 Nineteenth Century, Nov. 1891, p. 838. 
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opposable. It is not, as churchmen would have us believe, a relic 
of sandal-wearing times, and a special provision of a Deity for the 
patriarchs to strap on their sandals: it is a relic of monkey-ancestry 
taken advantage of by the ancients as the most appropriate place for 
the sandal strap. The big toe further reveals its former thumb-like 
use in the fact that it and the thumb are the only two of the digits 
in which the last joint can be bent at will and independently of 
moving others. This can readily be exemplified in the thumb: the 
baby is fond of showing its power in this direction with its big toe. 
Further, a baby can move any of its toes independently, and it can 
move them one from another so as to make a v between any of them. 
As is grows older it loses this power and also the power of turning its 
ankle; but that it has such power over its muscles when young 
points to ancestors who used their feet more than their hands as 
organs for picking up small objects; and who relied on their arms 
and hands for supporting their bodies. Now we have reversed this 
process ; we require our feet merely as pedestals, and as such they 
would be quite as serviceable to us did we possess but one toe. In 
time we may obtain to that monodactylous condition, for abortion of 
the toes is proceeding very rapidly. In a great measure we owe this 
to boots ; and the more we try to hasten, unconsciously perhaps, this 
process of toe-abortion the more we shall suffer. We suffer enough 
as it is in this respect. Certainly the sandal-wearing ancients were 
not free from encouraging the toe-abortion ; for the examination of 
any old statuary will reveal a very marked abortion of the little toe, 
as a consequence of the strap-pressure; and there is even a certain 
amount of elevation of the outside of the foot from the ground, 
partial atrophy. Though from a hygienic point of view sandals 
were preferable to boots, nothing at all, except in extreme climatic 
conditions, would have been preferable to sandals. Boots are a curse 
to civilisation. Every now and then one receives missionary 
circulars asking for sympathy and pity on behalf of children running 
about without shoes and stockings, citing it as a terrible proof of 
poverty. After all it is the best thing for them; many doctors are 
prescribing ‘ barefootedness’ in cases of limb-weakness ; and it is 4 
good thing for all young children. There has been too much fussy 
meddlesomeness in these respects, particularly among savage races. 
Thus, Mr. J. Theodore Bent says, ‘The missionaries who teach and 
insist on clothing amongst races accustomed to nudity by heredity 
are responsible for three evils : firstly, the appearance of lung diseases 
amongst them; secondly, the spread of vermin amongst them ; and 
thirdly, the disappearance from amongst them of inherent and natural 
modesty.’ It is a terrible indictment of the clothes-culture. When 
shall we be educated enough to know that clothing and decency are 
not synonymous terms, and that a fig-leaf is a greater outrage on 
good taste than is absolute nudity ? 
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It is remarkable how much unnecessary suffering is inflicted on 
infants and children because parents fail to recognise the ancestry 
from ‘ animals,’ ? and consequently the instincts, different from those 
of adults, which children have inherited. Thus Dr. Louis Robinson 
has pointed out that as soon as children are able to shift for them- 
selves in bed, they go to sleep on their stomachs with their limbs 
curled up under them ; and he has rightly traced this to quadrupedal 
ancestors. Experience shows that if mothers would only recognise 
this ancestry, and would put their children to bed less enveloped in 
clothes and less tightly tucked up, so that these children might 
easily shift into the position which inherited instinct tells them to 
assume, they (the mothers) would have far more comfortable nights 
and better-tempered, healthier children. 

Even the very manner in which babies are got off to sleep—by 
rocking in the arms or in a cradle—is an inheritance of arboreal or 
monkey-like ancestors, because the rocking is an imitation of the to- 
and-fro swaying of the branches, and such swaying would be the 
natural accompaniment of sleep with arboreal dwellers. Any 
rhythmic motion seems to leave a very marked impression on 
organisms: thus, sailors after a long voyage complain of their 
inability to sleep upon land; because the sleep has been too long 
associated with the rocking of the vessel. More remarkable still, 
however, is the result of some experiments made by Mr. Francis 
Darwin and Miss D. Pertz* on ‘the Curvature of Plants.’ They 
used an intermittent klinostat, arranged so as to reverse the influence 
of gravity on a growing shoot or stalk every half-hour. When the 
clock was stopped they found that the rhythmic movement still 
continued, that the shoot or stalk actually curved in opposition to 
gravity for the half-hourly interval before finally obeying the 
impulse to grow downwards. In the case of heliotrophic curvature 
the effect was even more marked. ‘ After the clock was stopped the 
seedlings curved away from the light for two half-hourly intervals 
separated by one of curvature towards the light, so strongly were 
they imbued with the artificially induced rhythm.’ What is remark- 
able in these cases is the effect produced after a very short space of 
time. It would, therefore, be reasonable to conclude that the effect 
of thousands, of years’ association—as in the case of rocking with 
sleep in arboreal dwellers—would still be found to influence 
children very long after arboreal life had been abandoned. 

It is certainly singular to find that nursery ditties contain reference 
to matters arboreal, as if there were some lingering tradition in the 


? ‘Christians ’ and ‘ animals’ is the popular classification. See too Ibsen, An 
Enemy of the People, interruption in Dr. Stockmann’s speech, ‘We are not animals, 
doctor ’ (Act. iv.) 

* «Journal of Botany,’ cit. Natural Science, vol. ii. p. 9, 
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human race of ancestors who lived in trees. Thus the English 
mother or nurse in rocking her infant to sleep sings : 

Lullaby baby on the tree top ; 

When the wind blows the cradle shall rock ; 


When the bough breaks the cradle will fall 
And down will come baby, cradle, and all. 


Somewhat similar is a German nursery ditty : 


Schlafe, schlaf ein, mein Kind. 
Horch! da draussen der Wind ; 

Wie das Viglein im griinen Baum, 
Wiegt er auch dich in siissem Traum. 


Nowhere is a stage of a former arboreal life, with its consequent 
climbing instinct, manifested more conspicuously than in the insane 
desire of an infant to climb up stairs. As soon as crawling is an 
accomplishment the climbing of stairs is attempted. Remain on 
the level and crawi about rooms the child will not; it must make for 
the nearest stairs to climb with loud crows of delight. Tumbles and 
consequent bruises have no effect on the child’s climbing instinct, 
and really it regards them far less than the prohibition of its climb- 
ing feats by a too fond and foolish mother. It is better to let the 
child climb: even a fall down the whole flight of stairs only checks 
the climbing mania temporarily, in order that the infant may loudly 
express its disapprobation of its own clumsiness, and may vent its 
anger in howls. But this episode over, it will, within a quarter of 
an hour, bravely attack the stairs again, having quite forgotten its 
late disaster. An instinct held so tenaciously cannot be regarded as 
something fortuitous. Darwin considered that the tree-climbing 
propensity of boys was a relic of monkey-ancestors, but he made no 
observation on the stair-climbing instinct of infants. Mothers, un- 
fortunately, do not always possess enough scientific calmness to watch 
an infant climb stairs with every chance of a tumble, so they are 
apt to cut short such experiments. But if left alone—and that is 
the best plan—it is remarkable how soon the child learns not to 
tumble ; and then the mother need have no more fear. 

The early efforts of a child-in learning to walk indicate the habits 
of an animal to whom the upright position is something strange. 
The baby is decidedly bowlegged, but this shape of leg would be 
exactly that necessary for tree-climbing quadrumana. When itis first 
stood up, the baby puts only the outer parts of its feet to the ground, 
and turns its toesin. It does not allow its heels to touch the ground : 
when a monkey walks on a branch it does not allow the homologous 
part to our heel to touch the branch. When a dog sits, as we call 
it, to beg, it really brings the same part into contact with the ground 
as we do in standing : it brings its hocks (heels) flat to the ground, 
and supports its weight on the hocks and toes. Childrem are very 
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fond of ‘ sitting on their heels’ in the same manner as a dog when 
it begs. The difference between the begging attitude of a dog and 
the standing of a child is in the straightening of the knee-joints in 
the latter. As a dog has not the power to straighten the knee-joint, 
because of its quadrupedal habits, it cannot stand on its hocks as we 
can ; a8 soon as it raises its body on its hind legs it elevates the hock 
from the ground. The power to straighten the knee-joint, and so to 
put the hock to the ground, is not inherent in babies at first ; it is 
only by practice in walking that they are able to acquire it. Why, if 
babies’ ancestors have always been animals walking on their hocks, 
should these processes have to be gone through ? 

The movements and habits of a young baby seem so strange to us be- 
cause they are so different from those made by adults, and because they 
are so unconsciously performed. Joy is expressed by muscular move- 
ments, by wriggling of the hands‘and toes, or by convulsive beatings 
of the arms, when it is small; by ‘jigging,’ when it is larger. These 
movements are expressive of joy because to any animal of highly-deve- 
loped muscular energy movement is absolutely essential, and particu- 
larly pleasing, while stillness is the reverse. It is muscular excite- 
ment, chiefly no doubt electrical, a heritage from ancestors who knew 
not what it was tobe still, that gives that restlessness to children and 
causes them to find so much pleasure in mere motion and muscular 
exertion of any kind. Jumping for joy is very literally correct of a 
child’s expression of pleasure. The prospect of a sweet will excite 
a series of leaps to indicate delight; and they further serve the 
purpose of relieving the tedium of waiting the half-second necessary 
to the donation. The pleasure of finding a bird’s nest with eggs in 
it—a pleasure which must have been very real sometimes in the case 
of hungry monkeys and savage man, but is now only a survival 
of the instinct thus formed—this pleasure a boy expressed by a series 
of convulsive leaps into the air ; and during the performance not only 
were the arms and legs moved as much as possible, but the muscles 
of the stomach and vocal organs had to be utilised to cause accom- 
panying shouts. It may be remarked that in adults, when limb- 
movements are less active, shouts are, on account of the muscular 
action involved, a necessary accompaniment of joy, noticeably ’Arry 
on a Bank Holiday ; while in some cases expletives are symptomatic 
of joy and not of anger. All these outward signs have had their 
origin in that nerve-excitation inducing muscular action which is a 
heritage from ancestors who, impelled by hunger, by love, or by war, 
led more active lives and thereby obtained a desire for motion as a 
second nature. Children and young lambs are very familiar examples ; 
and so strongly will the latter pursue their gambols and racings that 
a broken heart is sometimes a cause of death in the middle of a 
sudden gallop. If children have to be still it is torture to them— 
positive torture in some cases—and grown-up people are unawai«: how 
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much, or they would not thoughtfully inflict it on young children. 
Muscular ache, the fidgets, growing-pain in the limbs, are all the 
result of enforced inactivity in children. It is similar with athletes: 
their muscular excitement is so strong that movement is pleasure, 
stillness means pain, and they are noted for restlessness. 

Another ‘animal’ relic which exists in children is an instinctive 
desire for stealing, especially for stealing fruit, which, however hard 
and unripe, seems to give the child pleasure. Stealing certainly 
points to the time when every animal had to depend on its own 
exertions for what food it got, and when the readiest method of 
obtaining such food was to appropriate without question whatever it 
might comeacross. The capacity for hard and unripe fruit indicates 
a necessity which would be incidental to monkey-like life—to times 
of scarcity, when anything in the shape of fruit, no matter what it 
might be, was gladly welcomed as food. 

With the above another childish trait may advantageously be 
compared—namely, the habit of taking things to bed, especially 
such articles as the child may be attached to; but there is also a 
desire to take things for fear of other children obtaining them; and 
when a child takes off to bed such articles as a collection of clothes’ 
brushes, or an array of old boots, it seems like taking for taking’s 
sake. Thus, one boy was found in bed with sundry drawer-handles, 
unscrewed for the occasion, several pieces of old iron, two hair brushes, 
and a tobacco-tin. Many causes have contributed to form this habit. 
First, there is the earlier inheritance of the maternal instinct; the 
mother taking her young to sleep with her, in order to feed and 
comfort it, would give the idea of taking to bed anything exciting 
fondness—dolls, toys, &c. Then there is the food-instinct—the 
dragging-food-into-the-lair idea—with which may be associated a 
particular fondness of children for something to eat when they are in 
bed; and then there is the proprietary idea, arising from the feeling 
that to keep possession of articles it is necessary to sleep with them, 
if not on them. When a young child is trying to resist another 
taking things away from it, the usual method it pursues is to put 
the articles between its legs, to push away its assailant with its hands, 
and to scream loudly. During the scream it brings its mouth into a 
particular shape to show its canine teeth to the best advantage, and 
it frequently puts its head forward, especially protruding the chin so 
that the other animal may have a good view of its canine teeth. This 
is what the reason was; with a child, of course, it is a case of 
inherited habit and association, because it has never known how to 
fight with the canine teeth. 

The earlier inheritance of the maternal instinct is worth noticing 
further ; the doll-proclivity of girls is a particular instance of earlier 
inheritance thereof. Doll-nursing instinct is not shared in the 
least by any healthy boys, nor can they take to little household 
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duties with the handiness of a girl. Boys’ earlier inheritance is 
all in the way of offensive weapons, of bows, bats, balls, and noise, 
with a tendency to teasing and bullying, a feature for which the 
male has been famous, the sufferer who was put upon being the 
female—the weaker vessel; weaker because the males fought with 
one another for her; had she fought with her sisters for the males 
she could have been the stronger and the bigger-brained. 

The female, however, does inherit a pugnacious instinct, chiefly 
defensive. She has had to fight on behalf of her young ones, and in 
such cases the maternal instinct becomes very strong indeed. Children 
show this character; and I witnessed in one of mine a very curious 
exhibition of what might be called perverted instinct arising from a 
conflict of inherited associations. She was quite a little girl and was 
nursing her doll with all possible expression of affection, loving it, 
kissing it, and calling it all the endearing names she knew. Up 
came her brother, and began to tease her. In an instant the pug- 
nacious idea was aroused in defence of the doll, but, having no 
available weapon in hand, she seized the doll by the hind legs, and, 
wheeling it aloft, brought its china head down with resounding force 
on the cranium of her brother. He retired, howling and discomforted. 
She, excited with her triumph, returned to the caressing of her doll 
with redoubled ardour, quite unconscious of the incongruity of her 
actions, an unconsciousness which heightened the comicality of the 
incident. 

Another habit of children—a sadly destructive habit too—is 
that of picking at anything loose, any piece of wall-paper especi- 
ally, so as to tear it off. This habit is a survival of a monkey- 
practice of picking off the bark from trees in order to search for 
insects. Any loose piece of bark, even the very least displace- 
ment, indicates an insect-refuge, and immediately suggests live 
prey ; so that with the monkey there is a definite association between 
loose bark and food. With the child the reason for picking at loose 
things has been lost, but the instinct to pick remains as a vestigial 
survival, traceable to a definite food-acquiring instinct of the monkey. 
There may also have been an association with the monkey-habit of 
picking out one another’s parasites, a habit which is very noticeable 
among them. 

To those people, and they are many, who scornfully repudiate their 
monkey-ancestry, it may seem far-fetched to notice suchachildish habit, 
and to assert that it had any such origin; but many instances may 
be cited of habits acquired for some beneficial purpose, or in connec- 
tion with some particular circumstances of life, persisting both in the 
life of the individual and also being perpetuated in the race long after 
the reason for the habit has been forgotten—not unlike superstitious 
ceremonies and religious observances which survive in a similar way. 
Thus there is the fear of women for snakes, and the consequent 
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loathing and hatred—feelings which seem so unreasonable to many of 
the strong-minded people of the present day. We have written evi- 
dence that these feelings were subject of comment at a very early age 
of Man’s intelligence; and it may readily be surmised that the story 
of Genesis is only the written account of what had been verbally told 
for many generations. Mythical as it is, it seems a most ingenious 
method of accounting for certain observed facts ; and that the facts 
were observed reflects considerable credit on the observers. As my- 
thology it takes high rank; its very naiveté adds to its charm. 
* Whence arise these feelings in respect of snakes ?’ was the enquiry ; 
and in answer thereto the legend gradually grew up, ‘ that the snake 
was the tempter; ofthe presumed mother of all, Eve ; he is just such 
as would be a tempter; his very habits, stealthy, gliding, silent, self- 
concealing, show at once that he “is more subtil than any beast of the 
field.” Because he tempted Eve these feelings have arisen on the part 
of woman. The Lord God, when he found that Eve fell because of 
the serpent’s temptation, said in his anger, “ I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed.” That 
accounts for what we observe; it is all very plain.’ So said the sages 
of.old. It is truly ingenious; but science gives a more simple inter- 
pretation, and yet an interpretation which, because it does not pander 
to the religious self-pride of human beings, in that it does not yield 
them that distinct rank above all other living things, is less palatable 
to the majority. Science says that the fear of women for snakes is an 
inheritance of monkey-like ancestors ; that the most terrible foe of the 
female monkey, the foe most prone to snatch the young one from her, 
and even to take the mother herself on occasion, was the deadly 
poisonous snakes. The terror they inspired was so great that there 
can be no wonder at its survival in the human female of to-day. 
Another habit, a relic of what was indulged in for a definite 
beneficial purpose, remains to the present day—namely, the fondness 
of children for rolling. It points to the time when our ancestors 
possessed hairy bodies tenanted by colonies of parasites, and is 
another example of parasite-irritation shaping animals’ habits, alluded 
to above. These hairy bodies were the homes of many parasites, 
among which the parents of Pulex irritans and many another Pulez, 
together with other kinds which need not be specified, were very 
much in evidence; and then our ancestors, owing to less perfect 
articulation of joints, or to less perfection in development of the 
limbs, or to the thick covering of hair, were unable to reach the 
source of trouble effectively, and could, like horses or donkeys, only 
alleviate the irritation by rolling. Scratching of the head as a 
nervous halit, from the association between nervous irritation and 
actual irritation by parasites, which must also be transmitted to the 
brain by the nerves, is a relic of similar ancestral parasitically infested 
animals, It persists now among human beings who are doubtless 
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above suspicion in the matter of unwelcome tenants; and it is a 
familiar expression of doubt and perplexity among of 7roAXot who may 
not be altogether so guiltless. 

According to the-Darwinists the loss of hair from the body, which 
Man has suffered in comparison with Simial ancestors, is attributable 
to the benefit he has derived from being able to get rid of his 
parasites, or from the greater advantage he obtained in the strug- 
gle for existence owing to being less troubled with parasites, whose 
numbers diminished from want of ‘ cover.’ Such an idea, however, 
confuses cause and effect in a most remarkable manner. The dimi- 
nution of parasites is a result of the loss of hair, but it certainly is 
not the cause of the hair being lost. To make it so is similar to 
saying that the diminution of trees in newly settled countries is 
caused by a decrease in the number of wild beasts. It supposes that 
the greater freedom from parasites was so important to Simial ances- 
tors who lost their hair as to give them immense advantage in the 
struggle for existence, forgetting that this does not explain the 
cause of the loss of hair in the first place. With loss of hair once 
started, some such benefit may be granted ; but what caused the loss 
of hair in the first place? ‘Spontaneous variation’ is no answer at 
all ; what is the cause of the spontaneous variation? This seems too 
early a stage at which to say Jgnosco or Ignoro. 

Then this parasite-idea ought to be applied to what is going on 
at the present day—to the loss of hair from the head—but, unfortu- 
nately for the parasite-theory, it is among ‘the classes’ who are 
certainly above suspicion so far as parasites are concerned that the 
loss of hair on the head is most conspicuously shown, while in the 
case of Hodge, who cannot be regarded in the same manner, loss of 
hair from the head is decidedly rare. An explanation which pretends 
to account for what has taken place, and yet fails in application to 
analogous circumstances at the present day, is not one to be accepted. 
A true explanation of the loss of hair will explain the present-day 
loss as well as that of the past ; the loss of hair from the head as well 
as that from the body ; the loss of hair by the elephant as compared 
with the mammoth; the loss of hair on the chests of old monkeys ; 
the loss of hair during disease in animals generally ; the loss of hair 
during pregnancy in domestic and other animals ; the loss of feathers 
by penned-up fowls. An explanation which is wholly physiological, 
and accounts for loss of hair as a pathematic symptom of individual 
or racial decline, assumes that such loss of hair is an exemplification 
of a law of reversion, that as progressive ontogenetic or phylogenetic 
development is, necessarily, progressive acquirement or elaboration, 
retrogressive development in similar cases is, accordingly, loss or 
degeneration of characters developed during progression. This 
explanation, together with the assumption warranted by evidence, 
that the longer any character or particular feature has been trans- 
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mitted in the race, the longer it will withstand adverse influences, 
may be applied to all the instances of hair-loss given above. 

In connection with the hair it may be noticed that certain 
peculiarities in its mode of growth had their origin in the habits of 
monkey-like ancestors, Ona child’s head the hair grows from the 
crown to the forehead; but in animals which move head-first on all 
fours—a rabbit, for instance—it may be noticed that the hair is 
always directed from front to back, a character acquired by the fact 
of motion through air in a given direction having imparted a given 
lie to the hair. Such may be assumed to have been the case with 
the hair in the ancestors of monkeys; but when it is found, as in 
Cebus vellerosus, that the hair grows the contrary way—namely, from 
back to front—some cause must have induced the change. The 
flow of rain may be cited—the head being hung down, so that the 
crown is the highest part, and the rain flows off in all directions, 
giving the hair a lie in accordance. Now, flow of rain in the case of 
quadrupeds, as well as the tendency of hair to grow according to 
gravity, unless other causes are more potent, has made the hair on 
their limbs grow from the body to the extremities. In the case of 
Man, however, and certain monkeys, the hair on the forearm grows 
in just the contrary direction—namely, towards the elbow. Here, 
again, according to Darwin, rain has been the modifying agent ; the 
habit of clasping the hands over the head during rain has caused the 
rain to flow from the hands to the elbows, and has given the hair 
direction in accordance. These, of course, are ‘ acquired characters ’— 
the lie of the hair is in accordance with certain disposing forces of 
environment. Such causes do not act on us now; but there are no 
causes acting to the contrary in a sufficiently potent manner. Con- 
sequently we retain by the conservatism of heredity a character 
acquired in response to the necessities of environment in our pre- 
human ancestors. 

To return to the persistence of habit, the case of sucking may be 
noticed. Sucking, of course, is the act of childhood—it is one of 
the most important incidents connected therewith. The baby sucks 
to satisfy hunger; and associated with sucking are the feelings of 
warmth, sleep, and comfort. But hunger means distress; and suck- 
ing to satisfy hunger means sucking to alleviate a particular distress ; 
consequently it has developed into sucking to alleviate any distress or 
pain generally. Thus, when an infant is hurt, it turns in its distress 
to its mother ; it desires to suck, and it forgets its trouble in sucking. 
All these associations are potent in later life. It may be observed in 
many children long after they have given up sucking; when they 
are cross, or when they are teased, or angry, and vexed, they suck 
their thumbs. Many children in the same way cannot go to sleep 
without sucking something—their thumbs generally being ready 
implements for the purpose—so persistent is the association of sucking 
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with sleep. In later life children suck the ends of their pens or 
pencils when in doubt and perplexity over their lessons, from the 
association of sucking with distress or anxiety ; and in still later life 
the masher, and the young man whose ideas do not flow very readily, 
suck the ends of their walking-sticks when they are in doubt or 
anxiety, in conversational or amatorial matters—such act of sucking 
being a relic of the baby-habit acquired by the infant from the 
association of sucking with alleviation of distress, no matter in what 
way it was caused. Further, the number of men who suck the ends 
of their moustaches,‘ and of women who suck the ends of their 
crochet or knitting needles, or anything else, whenever they have the 
least feeling of doubt, annoyance, anxiety, distress, discomfort, or the 
like, points to the persistence of a youthful habit long after all reason 
for it has ceased, and forms an instructive lesson in the development 
of the methods used to express emotions. 

In other animals equally curious habits may be noticed, parti- 
cularly in domesticated animals, because inherent organic conservatism 
carries into the new state of life habits and instincts useful to the 
old. The turning round of a dog before it goes to sleep, and what 
my children call the ‘ kneading-dough’ action of a cat when before a 
warm fire, have been noticed before. But it may be remarked that 
when a cat takes a piece of meat she invariably gives it a shake—a 
habit acquired by the wild animal to shake off blood-drops and any 
adherent grit obtained by the flesh from contact with the ground, but 
an entirely useless performance in the case of a domestic cat fed on 
cooked meat in a carpeted room. Ducks which are kept away from 
a pond will, when it rains, or when they hear the splashing of water, 
repeatedly raise and lower their heads with a jerking motion—the 
same action which they use when in the water in order to throw the 
water over their bodies to wash themselves. Ducks delight in water, 
and consequently these washing movements are intimately associated 
with pleasure. Thus they feel pleasure when they are let out after 
confinement, though they may not be near water; and this pleasure 
they express by going through the washing movements—in fact, the 
association is so strong that these movements have become a conven- 
tional expression of pleasure of any kind. Young lambs will mount 
any hillock in a field, because their wild parents were dwellers in 
mountainous countries. We ourselves when we wish to express scorn, 
or contempt, or anger, draw up our lip so as to expose the canine 
teeth—the weapons with which our monkey-ancestors were wont to 
fight, as has frequently been pointed out. Babies, when they cry— 
and thus wish to express rage and indignation—draw the mouth into 
a quadrate shape. This peculiar set of the mouth in a crying infant 
was noted by Darwin ;° but the reason for it does not seem to have 

* Apart from the sedative effects of nicotine, the sucking at a pipe may also be 


soothing from the inherited association. Some non-smokers suck straws, 
5 Eopression of the Emotions, 2nd ed. chap. vi. pp. 155-158. 
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been grasped. It arises, however, from the fact that crying is as- 
sociated with anger, that in anger the fighting instinct is dominant, 
that the fighting instinct leads to a display of weapons on the noli- 
me-tangere principle, that the weapons of our ancestors were ca- 
niniform teeth in the upper and under jaws. It may be observed 
that the lips of a crying baby’s mouth are so disposed as to exactly 
display the caniniform teeth as much as possible; but here comes 
the curious part of the whole matter—a young baby shows the 
quadrate-shaped mouth more remarkably than older children ; yet it 
has no teeth to display, for the teeth are not to be seen in the gums. 
Here is a habit, acquired for a definite purpose, persisted in afterwards 
when no means are available for fulfilling the purpose, and yet 
persisted in because of the long association in ancestors of the weapon- 
display with anger. For a newly born baby to retract the corners of 
the lips in order to expose teeth which are still hidden in the gum 
is a ludicrously futile process; yet it shows in an extraordinary 
manner that a habit once acquired may remain, polarised, as it might 
be called, long after all reason for its acquirement and use had passed 
away. 

From sadness to joy is a very welcome transition ; and conse- 
quently a few remarks upon the method of expressing pleasure will 
not unsuitably follow those on the expression of pain. To show that 
they are pleased human beings frequently draw up and wrinkle the 
nose the while they elevate the upper lip so as to expose the teeth. 
The same action may be noticed in terriers to express ‘pleasure, and 
it is called ‘grinning:’ in children it is a remarkably common 
feature. It is not general among adults; but when it be a regular 
habit in any individual it leads to the formation of obliquely trans- 
verse furrows each side of the nose, and so gives to the face a definite 
and somewhat amiable expression, which may degenerate into an 
unfortunate peculiarity. 

The origin of this expression does not seem to have been any wish 
to expose the teeth, but rather a desire to sniff in as much as possible. 
Animals derive their greatest pleasures from the satisfaction of the 
sexual and gastric appetites; and all odours associated with such 
satisfaction would become pleasing, because they would suggest 
pleasant ideas to the senses. It would be pleasant, then, to inhale 
such odours, as the odour of a good dinner is pleasant to a hungry 
man about to enjoy it; and he expresses his satisfaction by sniffs. 
The rapid repetition of a series of sniffs in succession, necessitating 
certain convulsive movements of the stomach, may have been the 
initiation of that expression of delight called ‘laughter,’ which 
consists in a series of quick convulsive stomachic movements coupled 
with certain guttural cacklings, 

What might be called the genesis of our expressions, or their 
historical development in the phyletic series to which Man belongs, 
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opens a very wide field. Darwin has attacked it in his Zxpression 
of the Emotions ; but, though he has collected a great store of most 
interesting facts, the theories and conclusions which he formed in 
connection therewith are sometimes not so satisfactory as they should 
be. Particularly does this apply to his principle of antithesis, which 
it is admitted in a note to the 2nd edition (p. 52) has not met with 
much acceptance. This can hardly be wondered at; because it 
seems so totally opposed to that gradual acquirement and develop- 
ment which the Darwinian doctrine supposes. Space does not allow 
a further consideration of this subject, more than to say that, like 
other animals, children’s actions when at play show mimic warfare 
and perverted inheritance of sexual instinct. Love and war, which 
played such important parts among prehuman ancestors, have left 
their mark upon children’s actions to-day—an influence which can 
‘be easily discerned, though it may be sometimes obscured. Even 
such a matter as the elevation of the eyebrows during astonishment 
may be traced to the desire of prehuman ancestors to erect the 
hair, in order to make themselves as big as possible, and therefore 
formidable to their foes, a habit which animals constantly exhibit 
when they are suddenly startled. It-is the noli-me-tangere principle, 
sometimes practised with good cause, but at other times being the 
merest ‘bluff, a veritable trading under false pretences. It is to this 
practice of erecting the hair that we owe the involuntary expression 
during extreme terror—that of the hair standing on end with fright. 
By disuse we have lost the voluntary power to control the muscles 
which perform the function of erecting the hair; but the involuntary 
power still remains. Such seems to be the explanation ; at any rate 
involuntary erection of the hair during terror is a well-known fact, 
treated of by Darwin. 

Enough has been said to show that the characters and habits of 
children afford every support to the evolutionist ; that what is quite 
unintelligible and even antagonistic to any idea of special creation 
becomes significant and full of meaning in the light of the doctrine 
of gradual development; that the actions of children when rightly 
interpreted tell their own tale and may fitly be compared to ancient 
monuments of prehistoric times ; lastly, that the human infant is an 
interesting object of scientific research, and that even a cross baby 
should be calmly contemplated by the philosophic mind. 


S. S. Buckman, 
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THE PEOPLE’S KITCHENS IN VIENNA 


Some twenty-five years ago there was great distress in Vienna. 
The people were heavily taxed, and had little wherewith to pay their 
taxes ; for work was scarce and wages were low, whilst the cost of 
living was extremely high. In tenements and rooms of the poorer 
kind in the city there are no conveniences for cooking ; the working 
classes are, therefore, obliged to live on Wurst and such unwholesome 
things, orto go to restaurants for theirdinners. Inthose days, however, 
a dinner in a fourth-rate restaurant cost sevenpence at least, a large 
sum for a man to pay who was earning perhaps eight shillings a week 
and had a wife and children to support. The majority of labourers, 
even when in constant employment, could not afford to dine every 
day ; and as for casual workers, it was only on high holidays that they 
hada regular meal. The great mass of the wage-earning population, 
in fact, was miserably underfed, to the detriment of the whole 
community. 

Dr. Josef Kiihn, a practical philanthropist who had made an 
exhaustive study of the subject, was convinced that this state of 
things was the result, not so much of the poverty of the workers, 
great as it undoubtedly was, as of the rapacity of those upon whom 
they were dependent for their food. The dinners for which they paid 
sevenpence did not cost threepence ; thus the restaurant-keepers were 
levying a toll of more than 100 per cent. on every meal they sold to 
the neediest class of their customers. Food, good in quality and 
sufficient in quantity, might, the Doctor maintained, be brought 
within the reach of all wage-earners, if those who supplied it, instead 
of being extortionate traders, were men prepared to give full value for 
the money they received. He therefore proposed that, in the poverty- 
stricken quarters of the city, there should be opened, under public 
management, restaurants in which food should be sold at the lowest 
possible price compatible with their being self-supporting. According 
to his plan, the money necessary for the initial expenses in connection 
with these establishments was to be raised by public subscriptions, 
no profits were to be made, and the cost of management was to be 
minimised by honorary officials being employed. In other respects 
the undertaking was to be conducted on strict business principles, all 
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who frequented the restaurants paying for what they received exactly 
what it cost. Dr. Kuhn’s scheme was greeted ‘by the Viennese with 
great sympathy; it was, however, unanimously condemned as im- 
practicable. No one would believe that a restaurant could be managed 
by amateurs, and the idea of an institution organised on the lines 
suggested being self-supporting, was held to be absurd. The Doctor 
soon discovered that, if the work on which he had set his heart was to 
be done, it must be by the individual efforts of himself and his friends ; 
no collective action on the part of the city was to be counted upon. 

For two years he devoted himself to studying the working of 
restaurants and perfecting the details of his scheme. Then, in 1872, 
in conjunction with four other gentlemen, he organised the People’s 
Kitchen Association. The very raison @étre of this association was, 
and is, to provide the working-classes of Vienna with nutritive, 
palatable food at prices within their means. It began its operations 
on a somewhat humble scale, Each of its members subscribed five 
hundred florins, and with this money a restaurant was started in the 
Hechtengasse. At first the restaurant was open only from half-past 
eleven o’clock until two, during which time dinners were served at a 
charge of fifteen kreuzers (threepence) or eight kreuzers each. For 
fifteen kreuzers, a slice of beef or mutton weighing eight decagrams, 
and forty centiliters of vegetables were supplied ; for eight kreuzers, 
four decagrams of beef or mutton, and twenty-five centiliters of 
vegetables. The Hechtengasse is in the centre of a densely populated 
district in which are several large factories; the new restaurant was 
well placed, therefore, for securing customers. The fame of its 
threepenny dinners soon spread through the neighbourhood, and 
before many weeks had passed it was thronged from the moment the 
doors were opened. Soupat three kreuzers the plate was then added 
to the menu ; vegetables, too, at four kreuzers for fifty centiliters, 
and puddings, omelets, macaroni cheese, &c., at eight kreuzers the 
portion. Low as were the prices charged, the restaurant was, almost 
from the first, self-supporting. It thus afforded a startling proof of 
the extent to which the poor had previously been exploited by those 
of whom they had bought their food. 

When once the success of the first venture was assured, strong 
pressure was brought to bear on Dr. Kuhn to induce him to open a 
People’s Kitchen, as he called his restaurant, in every district in 
Vienna. This, however, he refused to do. Much of the organisation 
of his undertaking was still in the tentative stage; he was afraid, 
therefore, lest any sudden extension of its work should throw the 
whole concern into confusion. All that he could promise was, that 
the association, of which he was the president, would open two more 
restaurants as soon as the necessary arrangements could be made. At 
the same time he proposed that other kitchen associations should be 
formed, and that these, although perfectly independent, should act 
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in friendly co-operation with the one he had founded. The Princess 
Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst was the first to act on this suggestion. 
She organised an association which opened a kitchen in the Leopold- 
stadt district. In 1874 the Princess Liechtenstein helped to start 
one at Meidling. In the course of the following two years three 
more independent associations were formed, each of which has now a 
kitchen of its own. A particular interest is attached to one of them, 
owing to the fact that it isorganised for Jews. In the kitchen it has 
opened, the food is dressed according to their peculiar ordinances, 
and special preparations are made for the Jewish festivals. Meanwhile 
the First Association, as that organised by Dr. Kiihn is now called, 
was hard at work. In December 1873 it opened a kitchen at 
Neubau, and, two months later, one in Mariahilf. In 1875 it began to 
supply not only dinners, but breakfasts and suppers, in its restaurants ; 
and it further extended its operations by providing special meals for 
poor children. Since then it has established five more kitchens, all 
in populous districts. Thus there are at the present time in Vienna 
thirteen People’s Kitchens, eight under the direction of the First 
Association, and five belonging to the allied associations. They are 
all founded on the same principle, all worked on the same lines, and 
are all self-supporting. Their operations are now conducted on quite 
a colossal scale. Their supplies are bought by the thousand tons, 
their soup is made by the thousand gallons, and sometimes as many 
as 2,400 persons a day dine in one kitchen. 

Practical common sense is the chief characteristic of the organ- 
isation of these people’s kitchens. The system adopted by the First 
Association has served as a model for others, This association is open 
to all who choose to join it. On the lst of January, 1892, it had on 
its roll 398 members—viz. 245 honorary members and 153 ordinary 
members. Honorary members are persons who have rendered some 
special service to the association, or who have made it a donation of 
500 florins, or who subscribe annually ten florins. Ordinary members 
are those who subscribe annually at least one florin, or who have held 
some honorary office in a kitchen for six months or longer. The 
management of the affairs of the association is vested in an executive 
committee, which is chosen at a general meeting of the members. 
This committee holds office for three years, one-third of its members 
retiring every year. It consists of a president, two vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, an auditor, two secretaries, two professional advisers (an 
architect and a doctor), the local directors, the lady superintendents, 
and the assistant superintendents of the eight kitchens belonging to 
the association. These are all honorary officials, but attached to the 
committee are three—a general secretary, a book-keeper, and a 
kitchen inspector—who are paid. The members of the executive 
occupy the position of the directors of a public company, and are 
responsible for the entire working of the kitchens. They seek out 
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cheap provision markets, make contracts for supplies, fix the weight 
and price of the food portions sold, engage the matrons and cashiers, 
and decide where and when new kitchens shall be opened. They 
also verify accounts, regulate expenditure, and have full control of the 
finances of the association. They must, however, submit their books 
and balance-sheet to the scrutiny of a special revision committee 
appointed by the members of the association. The executive meets 
once a month, and delegates its authority, in the intervals between 
its sittings, to its president. 

Ever since the First Association was formed, Dr. Kiihn has been 
its president—a president, too, who devotes himself heart and soul to 
promoting its interests. He visits the kitchens constantly, tests the 
food, sees that the officials do their work, and that everything is 
going smoothly. He is always on the alert to secure for his 
customers good value for their money—to gratify, too, their tastes 
and their wishes. He invites them to make suggestions for the im- 
provement of the kitchens, and listens to all criticisms with a 
patience that knows neither bound nor limit. His chief coadjutors 
are the lady superintendents, most important officials. Each kitchen 
has its own lady superintendent. She is responsible to the executive, 
practically, for the whole management of her kitchen; for, although 
the matron is responsible for the food supply, the cooking and the 
domestic arrangements of the establishment, she is responsible for 
the matron. She checks the matron’s books and watches over the 
general expenditure, for all the money spert passes through her hands. 
She takes charge of what is received for the tickets sold, and certifies 
that it corresponds in amount to the value of the food served. In 
consultation with the matron, she issues orders for provisions and 
decides on the menu for the day. She is, in fact, in the position of 
the mistress of a large establishment, and the matron is as her house- 
keeper. She has certain social duties, too, to perform. She must 
organise a local committee of ladies who will undertake to interest 
themselves in the work of the association, and be present in turn in 
the kitchen whilst dinners are being served. She herself, or one of 
her two assistants, must be there every day at least from eleven until 
two. Thus the office of a lady superintendent is no sinecure; upon 
her fitness for her work, in fact, depends in a great measure the success 
or failure of the kitchen. 

There is no more interesting place in all Vienna than a People’s 
Kitchen. The most important is the one in the Hechtengasse, only 
a few hundred yards away from the house in which the First Associa- 
tion began its work, twenty-two years ago. It is held in a fine hand- 
some building, which was erected in commemoration of the fortieth 
anniversary of the Emperor’s accession, the money for it being raised 
by the late Princess Auersperg. The kitchen itself consists of two 
very large lofty rooms, one on the right of the hall, the other on the 
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left. In each of them are a number of long tables covered with 
American cloth, and having benches on either side. The room tothe 
right is the principal dining-hall. The upper part of the one to the 
left is cut off from the rest by a counter, beyond which the public are 
not allowed to pass. Here is the huge fireplace at which the food is 
cooked and kept hot until the time comes for serving it. A marked 
feature of the kitchen is its scrupulous cleanliness. Although many 
hundred persons pass through it every day, the air is always fresh 
and pure; and there is never a sign of dust or untidiness. The white 
china plates and dishes are spotless ; the knives and forks are brightly 
polished ; whilst as for the glasses they literally sparkle. 

Attached to the kitchen are fourteen paid servants—a matron, 
two assistant matrons, a cook, an assistant cook, two kitchenmaids, 
two scullerymaids, a washer-up, a general helper, two men waiters, 
and a cashier. They are all hard at work by half-past five in the 
morning, for by six o’clock they must have breakfast ready for the 
men who call on their way to the factories. Breakfast is a very 
simple meal, soup, tea, and bread being the only things provided. 
A portion of soup, or of tea, costs three kreuzers; a white roll, two 
kreuzers; and a slice of brown bread, one. For eight kreuzers, 
therefore, a good breakfast can be had ; and, as most of the workmen 
are content with soup and brown bread, they pay only four kreuzers 
(four-fifths of a penny) for their meal. After eight o'clock no break- 
fasts are served, for then preparations for dinner begin. The cook 
and her assistants since six o’clock have been ‘chopping and paring, 
and stewing and boiling; for a meal for two thousand persons or 
more is not to be prepared in a hurry. When the cooking is done 
the dividing out begins. This is the work of the matron, and most 
tiresome work it is ; for, as the association makes ita point of honour 
that every portion shall be exactly equal in size and quality, each 
one of them has to be weighed. 

The first guests to arrive are always the school children ; for, as 
they are received on special terms, and have a menu of their own, 
they are admitted only from eleven until a quarter to twelve. They 
come trooping in with their tickets in their hands in the most 
orderly fashion. Some are thinly clad, poor little things, who look 
as if their lines were cast in very poverty-stricken places; while 
others are evidently the children of well-to-do artisans and small 
shopkeepers. But differences of rank are as nothing in a People’s 
Kitchen ; all there are on terms of equality, for brass tickets tell no 
tales. Those the charitable give to teachers for the children of the 
poor are just as bright as those wealthier parents buy for their own 
sons and daughters. The little ones themselves do not know who 
pays for their dinners. Thus in Vienna a solution has already been 
found for the problem which is so sorely perplexing our School 
Boards. During the winter months some thousands of children often 
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dine in the kitchens. They are given every day a large white roll 
and a plate of pea-soup, milk pudding, cabbage, or sauerkraut. The 
portions are as large as an ordinary child can eat, and the charge for 
a dinner is five kreuzers. No sooner are the children gone, than the 
general public begin to arrive ; and from twelve o’clock until nearly 
two the Kitchen is crowded. 

The menu for the day is written on a huge slate which hangs 
near the door. That menu is a curiosity; it is never twice the same 
in one week, and the variety of dishes it includes, in the course of 
the year, is simply marvellous, considering the prices charged for the 
dinners. The list the lady superintendent and the matron have to 
choose from, when deciding what shall be given on any special day, 
comprises fifteen kinds of soups, eighteen vegetables, meat of one 
sort or another dressed in twenty-one different fashions, twenty-nine 
sweets, six salads, to say nothing of such trifles as entrées. The 
following may be taken as fair samples of the dinners the First 
Association provides for its customers :— 


Groat soup. ‘ ‘ . : , 3 Kreuz ers 
Peas , ‘ ; : , ; : 4 

Beef with peas _ . ° ‘ 8 or 15 
Venison with macaroni . ° : ° 8 or 15 
Raisin pudding. : ° ; ‘ 8 or 15 


” 
” 
” 


” 


Clear soup. ° . : ° ‘ 3 Kreuzers 
Spinach . oe) oe a a 4 

Beef with spinach . . . ° ‘ 8 or 15 

Pork cutlets with potato salad ; ° 8 or 15 

Fruit pudding ‘ ; . . . 8 or 15 


Each dish is perfect in its way, carefully prepared and delicately 
seasoned. All the ingredients are of the best quality; and they are 
cooked by highly trained professionals, who rank, in point of skill, 
with those employed in the clubs epicures frequent. And these are 
the dinners of the poor, nota bene, of the class which in England 
must content themselves with bread and cheese and perhaps a rasher 
of bacon. As everything is sold & la carte, no one need spend more 
than he chooses on his meal. The average cost of a dinner is eigh- 
teen kreuzers, though the prices range from twenty-five kreuzers to 
six. It is an almost unheard-of thing for the persons who dine in 
the kitchen to have a slice of the joint as well as a portion of the 
other savoury dish ; a very large percentage of them, indeed, have 
only fifty centiliters of vegetables and twenty decagrams of bread. 
For this somewhat meagre meal they pay six kreuzers. 

Customers, unless they go provided with tickets, must buy them 
at the door where the cashier sits, for no money is taken in the 
kitchen. Their first business is, of course, to examine the menu and 
make up their minds what they will have for their dinners. They 
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then take up their places in the long row of persons trying to reach 
the two lady visitors, who stand near the counter where the dishes 
are served. One lady examines the tickets, while the other hands 
the portions of food which correspond to them in value. A servant 
who is near gives a white roll, or a slice of brown bread, to each guest 
as he passes;.and a second provides him with a knife, fork, and 
spoon. He must then find for himself a seat, a difficult matter some- 
times; and, if he wishes for water (nothing else is allowed to be 
drunk) he must fetch it from the tap. 

It is a somewhat motley company, it must be confessed, that 
meets together day by day in that Hechtengasse Kitchen. All sorts 
and conditions in truth are there: students whose science is deeper 
than their purses ; ex-criminals with tickets given them at the prison 
door perhaps; and gentlemen who have backed the wrong horses. 
Of women of course there is never a lack: actresses whose beauty is 
faded, unsuccessful artists, and the widows of professional men. 
People who have wasted thousands in their day, sit side by side with 
those whose lives have been one fierce hopeless struggle to make both 
ends meet. It is the common rendezvous, in fact, of failures of every 
sort and kind. Still these are only the exotics, as it were; the great 
mass of those who frequent the kitchen belong to the wage-earning 
classes, and are hard-working men and women. Carpenters, masons, 
postmen, seamstresses, flower-sellers, shopgirls, all dine together ; 
and scattered about among them are shoe-blacks, crossing-sweepers, 
and even beggars. The beggars, however, who go, must, for the time 
at least, cast aside their role; for nothing that smacks of alms— 
whether the giving or receiving—is tolerated. The kitchen itself is 
not a charity, it must be remembered, but a business concern—a fact 
its managers are always careful to impress on their guests. Every 
dinner is paid for, and whether by him who eats it, or by someone 
else, is no affair of theirs. Thus those who go there are subject to 
no humiliation ; no call is made on them for gratitude or thanks ; 
they are there on precisely the same terms as in any other restaurant. 
The treatment they receive in the kitchen differs only from that 
which they receive elsewhere in its greater courtesy ; instead of rough 
attendants to wait on them, they have ladies. It is the special duty 
of the honorary officials to see that no guest is neglected. During 
dinner, the lady superintendent, Madame Fischer-Ullrich, the local 
director, and a lady visitor, go from table to table soothing the 
impatient with tactful words, lavishing kindly attentions on all 
comers, and removing every cause of friction. The good-tempered 
courtesy, which is so marked a characteristic of the Hechtengasse 
Kitchen, is undoubtedly due in a great measure to the personal 
influence of Madame Fischer-Ullrich and her assistants, to their 
ceaseless efforts in promoting the general comfort. A rough word is 
rarely heard in the kitchen, and—what is always a good sign—the 
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most comfortable seats are yielded to the old and feeble without a 
murmur. Two detectives are present during the dinner hour in case 
disorder should arise ; but it is a most unusual thing for recourse to 
be had to their services. At two o’clock the kitchen is closed, but it 
is opened again for supper from six until nine. Then tea, soup, ham, 
cold beef, salad, hot vegetables, and the remains of the dinner 
réchauffé are served. The average cost of a supper is ten kreuzers. 

In the course of the day more than twenty thousand persons on 
the average are now provided with food in the People’s Kitchens. 
And these are far from forming the whole clientéle of the associations. 
In Vienna as elsewhere there are people who cannot afford even a . 
five-kreuzer dinner. There are others who are too feeble to go to a 
restaurant ; others, again, who object to eating in public. Special 
arrangements are made for the benefit of such as these. At certain 
hours in the day, the kitchens are open for the sale of food to those 
who wish to take it away with them. People who have invalids in 
their houses can procure for them in this way suitable nutriment at 
a small cost. And women with large families may fetch a quart of 
soup, a milk pudding, or whatever else they can afford, and, safe from 
curious glances, divide it among their children by their own fireside. 
The First Association also undertakes to distribute food, in almost 
any quantities, wherever it may be required. At the request of the 
Burgomaster, it will organise at a few hours’ notice special dinners 
for the unemployed. In this way it renders good service to the 
authorities in seasons of unusual distress. The cost of these meals is 
defrayed either by the Municipality or by public subscription. 

The remarkably low price at which food is sold in the People's 
Kitchens must be ascribed, in some measure, to the gigantic scale 
on which the undertaking is conducted. The associations require 
such vast quantities of provisions, that they are able to open out new 
markets for themselves, in places where the supply is great and the 
demand is small. Vegetables and dairy produce, for instance, are 
transported by the wagonload from remote country districts, where 
they are bought at considerably under wholesale market prices. As 
every housewife knows, too, the cost of preparing food varies, within 
certain limits, in inverse ratio with the quantity prepared. What- 
ever may be the cost of one gallon of soup, two gallons of the same 
quality can be made for much less than twice the sum; while a 
hundred gallons, if made together, do not cost so much as fifty miade 
separately. In the Hechtengasse Kitchen, soup is prepared by the 
6,710 liters at a time, and all other provisions on the same scale. 
The skill with which the kitchens are organised and managed by 
their honorary officials is also a very important factor in determining 
the price at which the food is supplied. The working expenses are 
kept down by the practice of the most rigid economy in every depart- 
ment, The matrons are all highly trained housekeepers, who are 
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accustomed to dealing with large stores of provisions, and who know 
to a nicety the materials required for every dish. It is their duty to 
see that no waste occurs. A considerable saving is effected, too, by 
employing only thoroughly good cooks of wide experience. The 
result of this rule is that there are no mistakes in seasoning ; no food 
has to be thrown away as uneatable; but every dish prepared is of 
the best quality. 

A special interest is attached to the economic arrangements of 
the People’s Kitchens, owing to the financial condition of all the 
associations being so extremely satisfactory. So far as the food 
supply is concerned, the kitchens are entirely self-supporting. The 
number of kreuzers paid for a breakfast, dinner, or supper, represents 
the full cost of these meals—the bare cost of course, without any 
addition for profits, expenses of management, or interest on capital, 
All that the executive committees require is that the receipts of the 
kitchens, taken collectively, shall balance the expenditure, and leave 
a trifle in hand against an evil day. If it is found there is a surplus 
of funds, some of the portions of food are increased in size ; if, on the 
contrary, there is a deficit, they are made somewhat smaller. During 
the year 1891, the First Association cleared its expenses, and was left 
with a balance in its favour of 4,108 florins. It is, therefore, 
entirely independent of outside pecuniary aid; and it will ultimately 
return to the community, in one form or another, whatever money it 
receives. Hitherto it has devoted the subscriptions and donations of 
its members to defraying in turn the initial expenses of each of the 
kitchens it has started. But now that every district in Vienna is 
provided with a kitchen, the association will apply its funds to pur- 
chasing the freehold of the houses which serve as kitchens. The 
building in the Hechtengasse is already the property of the First 
Association, Every year, however, a certain sum, corresponding in 
amount to the rent of that kitchen, is set aside by the executive 
committee ; and this, together with the other funds at their disposal, 
will be allowed to accrue until it be sufficient to purchase another 
kitchen. The rent for the two kitchens will then be set aside until 
enough money is raised to buy a third, and this process will continue 
until the association is the owner of its eight kitchens. Then every 
year a sum, equal to the combined rents of these kitchens, will be 
devoted to providing very poverty-stricken districts with food at 
less than cost prices, and giving free dinners to poor children. 

Now that his organisation for the food supply of Vienna is in full 
working order, Dr. Kiihn is seeking out new fields of enterprise. He 
has just completed an elaborate arrangement for transporting provi- 
sions to any town or village in which an outbreak of cholera should 
oceur. Everything is to be cooked in Vienna, and taken to the plague- 
stricken district in air-tight cans. These cans are an invention of 
the Doctor’s own. They fit into wooden cases which are lined with 
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felt ; and food placed in them retains its heat for twenty-four hours. 
He is now engaged, in co-operation with the Red Cross Society, in 
perfecting the commissariat arrangements for the soldiers who, in 
case of war, would be billeted near the capital. The First Associa- 
tion is also considering a plan for supplying with food the public 
hospitals and other charitable institutions in Vienna. 

These People’s Kitchens must be ranked among the most success- 
ful philanthropic undertakings of this century. They are a striking 
proof of the splendid results which may be attained by individual 
efforts. Before Dr. Kiihn began his work, Vienna, so far at least as 
its poor were concerned, was the worst-fed capital in Europe; to-day . 
it is undoubtedly the best. Thousands of men, women and children, 
who, if the old restaurant régime had continued, would go half- 
starved, have now as much as they can eat every day of their lives. 
Wholesome, palatable food has, in fact, been brought within the reach 
of even the worst paid of wage-earners ; and this has been done with- 
out any lavish expenditure. The cost of starting a kitchen in which 
five hundred persons can dine is only some 500/. It would be a hard 
task to find a more humane—or a wiser—way of spending money. 
The underfed, it is well to remember, are a dangerous element in 
any community. 

Epita SELLERS. 
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MORE LIGHT ON ANTONIO PEREZ 


In this Review for May 1883 there appeared an interesting article by 
Mr. Froude entitled Antonio Perez: an unsolved historical riddle, 
in which the author’s profound knowledge of the inner character and 
methods of Philip the Second is utilised in order to lighten somewhat 
the load of contumely which for centuries was heaped upon the king for 
his implacable persecution of his fallen minister, The materials upon 
which Mr. Froude mainly based his article were Perez’s clever defence, 
published first during his exile in England, and the information de- 
rived by M. Mignet from the depositions of the witnesses against 
Perez in the various proceedings in Spain. He arrives at the conclu- 
sion that Philip’s extraordinary vacillation and unexplained vagaries 
in the treatment of his favourite, during the twelve years he remained 
under a cloud in Spain, were the natural result of the king’s cautious 
cunning and timidity; which, to a great extent, is no doubt true: 
but the mystery itself was left, as indeed is indicated by the title of 
Mr. Froude’s article, an unsolved riddle still. Since the article was 
written a considerable amount of new evidence has been forthcoming 
which must now be taken into consideration, and may possibly modify 
some of the hitherto accepted conclusions. In addition to that which 
has been published in Spain and France, I have recently been fortu- 
nate enough to come across, in the British Museum,’ an invaluable 
collection of the secret notes which constantly passed between Philip 
the Second and his Secretary of State. These notes are all in the 
original handwriting of Perez, copiously interlined and covered with 
remarks and answers in that dreadful scrawl with which Philip anno- 
tated every paper that passed through his hands. The collection is 
labelled by Perez himself Villetes secretos de Antonio Perez al Rey. 
I have no doubt these letters are those to which Perez refers in his 
‘ Relaciones’ as being contained in two sealed trunks, which remained 
in the custody of his wife when his official papers were seized early in 
1585. To extort them from her, she and her children were confined in 
the same castle as her husband. Threats of torture and starvation could 
not wring them from her until the devoted woman had written to 
her husband, in her own blood, to ask him whether she might deliver 
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them. He had placed, he says, the most important series in safety, 
and she gave those papers up. When she handed the keys of the 
trunks to the king’s confessor, he told her that, if she or Perez were 
troubled further, he himself would go ‘like a madman’ into the Plaza 
and proclaim the truth. Spanish inquirers have usually deplored 
these papers as lost or destroyed, but there is little doubt that the 
Villetes secretos at the Museum are they. The papers reserved by 
Perez for his defence are not amongst them. At his death in 1611, 
Don Rodrigo Calderon was sent by Philip the Third to beg Louis the 
Thirteenth to deliver Perez’s private papers, as being ‘ objectionable 
to the king’s wisdom and dignity.’ It was asserted at the time that 
they had been burnt by order of the French Government. How- 
ever that may be, there is a series of Spanish papers in the Royal 
Library at the Hague which closely correspond to the letters which 
must have been used by Perez in writing his defence, since every 
sentence he quotes is found in them. I have not seen the documents 
themselves, but they are described by Gachard and quoted by Motley, 
and it is curious therefore that they also should have been overlooked 
by the authors who have written on the mystery of Antonio Perez. 
With the contents of these two sets of documents before me, and the 
contemporary papers published by various Spanish and French 
scholars subsequent to the date of Mignet’s work, I propose to 
examine Perez’s defence from a more analytical standpoint than has 
hitherto been adopted. 

In the depth of the winter of 1591 Antonio Perez, ‘like a whipped 
hound loth to leave his master’s shelter,’ wandered through the crags 
and snows of the Pyrenees, escaping from the country by betraying 
which he was thenceforward tolive. He wasatimid man of emaciated 
frame, and had to be carried by his faithful friends over difficult places, 
querulously complaining of the hardness of his fate; but withal 
boasting for the rest of his life of the extent of his persecutions, 
magnifying his miseries, almost cherishing his troubles for the 
notoriety they brought him, and determined to keep the eyes of the 
world upon him as ‘a monster of misfortune’ rather than be forgotten. 
He was brilliant and fascinating, prodigiously vain, and sought from 
the first day of his exile to surround himself with an atmosphere of 
mystery and romance. He had been’sacrificed, he hinted, because he 
was the favoured lover of the Princess of Eboli, whose affection the 
king sought. Safe in the shelter of Essex House, two years later he 
wrote, with consummate skill, the famous defence of himself and 
impeachment of his enemy which passed for two centuries and a half 
unchallenged as a statement of fact. Philip was represented in it in 
the blackest colours, and Perez as an honest minister who had been 
cruelly persecuted by his master from motives of personal jealousy. 
Protestants the world over were only too eager to accept the distorted 
portrait of their foe as a trueone; and even Perez’s vanity for a time 
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was satisfied with the homage paid to him as the man who had stripped 
the mask from Philip’s treachery. He had been Philip’s prime 
minister from the age of twenty-six, and had ruled Spain under the 
king for ten years. The son of a former Secretary of State, he had 
been brought up by Philip’s beloved favourite, Ruy Gomez de Silva, 
Prince of Eboli, who until his death led the party of peace and 
diplomacy to which Philip’s cautious temperament made him incline. 

The traditional policy of Philip and his father was to employ for 
high administrative offices in Spain only new men, creatures they had 
made and could unmake. The great nobles might be ambassadors 
and generals abroad, but not ministers at home, and their power for 
evil in the Peninsula had already been broken. They did not relish 
the process, and a strong aristocratic warlike opposition led by the 
Duke of Alba existed in Philip’s Court. Ruy Gomez had taken care 
to fill the offices with young men of his own school, such as was 
Perez himself, and had brought up the king’s natural brother, Don 
John of Austria, in the same ideas. When Don John was sent to 
fight the Turk, a minister was attached to him belonging to the 
party, but as soon as they were out of the leading strings, dreams of 
empire and conquest took possession of them. A great Christian 
realm was to be founded in Africa, England was to be conquered, 
Don John was to marry Mary Stuart and rule over a Catholic Britain. 
The Pope and the fanatics were only too ready to encourage the 
young prince in his Quixotic yearnings; but Philip and Perez knew 
that, sorely beset as they were, without money and with the united 
forces of Protestantism against them, war and conquest were absolutely 
impossible. So Don John’s secretary, Soto, was withdrawn by Perez's 
recommendation; and Escobedo, a colleague of his own, a stanch 
member of his party, was appointed.? He was soon won over by the 
young prince’s ambition as completely as Soto had been; and when 
Don John was sent to Flanders to carry out the task of pacification, 
Escobedo was warned that there must be no nonsense. Peace must 
be made at any cost consistent with Catholicism and Philip's 
sovereignty. They began badly, for the prince and his minister 
rushed to Spain from Italy without orders instead of going direct to 
their post. They wanted the recognition of Don John as a prince of 
the blood, and to be allowed to make a dash for England from the 
Netherlands. Both requests were gently evaded, and Don John went 
on his uncongenial task, to be afterwards followed by Escobedo. But 
they went secretly intending to swoop down on England with the 
Spanish troops which were to be withdrawn from Flanders, and Perez 
pretended to acquiesce in the plot, in order to learn everything that 
was going on. The States, prompted by Orange, were on their guard. 
The troops must march overland to Italy, and then the invasion of 
England would be impossible. In vain Don John protested and 

? See original letters, Perez to Philip, B.M. MSS. Add. 28262. 
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stormed. The States were firm ; and to all his brother’s despairing 
remonstrance Philip only answered stonily that peace must be made 
at any cost; so the prince had to yield, the mutinous troops marched 
out amidst the curses of all Flanders, and Don John’s wild dream of 
empire vanished. 

The letters upon which Perez mainly depends to show the 
provocation given for Escobedo’s murder were mostly written early in 
1577, whilst the withdrawal of the troops was under discussion, and 
are full of rash violent words. Passionate prayers came from the 
prince and his secretary that they might fight it out; imploring 
requests for money and arms ‘to beat these drunken wineskins ;’ 
and then, when the States had their way and the prince saw his 
designs frustrated, came wild, incoherent, despairing expressions 
of disgust and annoyance. ‘All is lost,’ they said; ‘we are like 
madmen ready for any desperate course.’ ‘Don John would rather 
go as an adventurer to France than do such work as this.’ ‘He was a 
soldier and could not do it ; the more he gave way the more insolent 
the Flemings became. A woman or a child could do the work better 
than he.’ ‘What is wanted here,’ said Escobedo, ‘is only an old 
woman with a distaff.’ On the 7th of February, 1577, Escobedo wrote, 
‘O! I am ready to hang myself, if I were not hoping to hang those 
who do us so much harm. © Master Perez! how stubborn and 
hateful these devils have been in hindering our plan! Hell itself 
must have cast forth this gang to thwart us so.’* Don John himself 
wrote just as strongly, ‘O Antonio! how certain for my sorrow 
and misfortune is the frustration of our plans just as they were so wellk 
thought out and arranged!’* Such letters as these were written all 
through the winter of 1576 and early spring of 1577. Some letters, 
written late in March and at the beginning of April 1577, were 
intercepted by Henry of Navarre; and the copies sent to England 
are now in the British Museum.° They are as violent as any of those 
quoted by Perez, Escobedo’s letter to the king of the 27th of March 
being especially insolent. ‘They have not a real to pay the troops, 
and no one will trust the king to the extent of a maravedi.’ He 
details his many shifts and devices to raise money, without success, 
and concludes :— 


You must raise money at any cost and any loss to get us out of this difficulty. 
If this do not please you, then let others come and try their hands; perhaps they 
may succeed where I have failed. I give your Majesty clearly to understand that, if 
our requests be not complied with, we shall take it as a dismissal, warranting us,in 
going whithersoever we will. If your Majesty will not supply the indispensable 
means, it is unreasonable to expect us to stay any longer. 


In another intercepted letter from Don John to Perez, dated the 
7th of April, he implores to be recalled, as he is so unfit for the work. 


* Escobedo’s and Don John’s letters, Hague MSS. * Ibid, 
5 B.M. Cotton Vesp. cvii. 
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He will stand by his post as long as he can; but a point will soon be 
reached beyond which he cannot go. 

Believe me it is most vital that the king should withdraw me. If he do 
not, then I must fail in all my obligations, and things here will get worse than 
ever. . . . If my request to be recalled be refused, I shall be forced to take a course 
which will surprise everybody, in order to avoid greater troubles.® 
All was useless (they said); Orange kept alive the Flemish dis- 
trust of them. O! that they might at least be allowed to capture 
Zealand as a base for future attack on England. 

All this was gall to Philip ; and as each letter was sent to him by 
Perez the latter fanned the flame of his resentment. Perez avoids 
any hint in his book that he did so, but his secret notes now before 
me are full of insidious suggestions to arouse Philip’s suspicion. In 
one undated note written about this time his devilish ingenuity in 
trying to ruin Don John and Escobedo is manifest :— 

I am now (he says) getting to the bottom of these dark hints in Don John’s 
letter. It is that he wants to leave his task and come hither—this is Escobedo’s 
doing! I will look into it all and give your Majesty my opinion. It may be of 
little value, but my love and faith must be my justification. No doubt they think 
Flanders is too small a field for them to run very far in. 


On the margin of this Philip writes the grim comment :—‘ This would 
be a fine thing and upset the whole business. Flanders is not such 
a small field either: at any rate Spain will prove smaller if they come 
in such guise.’ Perez in his book vaguely hints at treasonable 
designs on the part of Don John and Escobedo, but only seeks to 
support the suggestion by two quotations. One was an entirely 
uncorroborated alleged conversation with Escobedo before even he 
went to the Netherlands, in-which the latter said something about 
fortifying a rock off Santander and dominating Spain from there. 
This is so vague and improbable that it may well be dismissed, 
particularly as, in the face of it, Escobedo was allowed to go to his 
high office in Flanders. The other evidence of Escobedo’s disloyalty 
given by Perez is a quotation from one of his letters, dated the 3rd 
of February, 1577, saying that Don John would rather go as an 
adventurer to France than remain governor of Flanders, ‘ and if this 
cannot be, then to return to Spain, become a courtier, and govern all 
by means of his friends.’ But false Perez omitted the context, which 
will be seen in the letter at the Hague, and conclusively proves that 
the aim was to form a strong political party to become, as he says, 
‘ the staff of the king’s old age.’ 

But Don John and Escobedo had quite drifted away from the old 
peace party of Perez and Ruy Gomez, and their return to Spain would 
now have strengthened the Alba faction, the rise of which would have 
meant Perez’s downfall. The object of the latter, therefore, in trying 
to discredit and ruin his former friends, who had now deserted his 

* B.M. Cotton Vesp. cvii. 
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party, is clear. The secret notes in the British Museum contain 
ample proofs of Perez’s attempts to strengthen his own position by 
sowing distrust of his opponents’ loyalty. The Duke of Alba and the 
‘Toledos’ are constantly sneered at and doubts being cast upon them, 
especially in Portuguese affairs. In the letter from Perez in the 
Museum,’ giving Philip the joyful news of the pacification of Flanders 
and the exit of the Spanish troops, he is jubilant at the temporary 
triumph of his policy, and bids the king tell Alba, ‘ for he will burst 
with rage.’ So persistent is the detraction of Alba and the ‘ Toledos’ 
in these secret notes, that it probably largely explains the duke’s 
disgrace and banishment on what always have been considered frivolous 
and inadequate grounds. The intercepted letter of the 7th of April* 
from Don John to the king at last gave the welcome intelligence that 
Escobedo had succeeded in borrowing enough money to get the 
troops out of Flanders, the rest of their pay being given to them in 
bills on Italy. 

No one (he says) could have done it but Escobedo. He has pledged his own 
honour for repayment, as he is known to be honest. Your Majesty should indeed 
be thankful to him. ... Your own credit is quite gone, and if you ever wish 
to raise it you will comply with the obligations now contracted. I implore you to 
do so. If youdo not, I shall indeed be powerless, and your interests irretrievably 
ruined. The troops will at once get out of hand and will plunder right and left; 
they are just the kind of men to do it, sulky and desperate as they are at their 
withdrawal. For God’s sake do not expose us to this. Do not allow yourself to 
be persuaded that I can put them off with words. If the bills and warrants be 
not met, the men will think I have cheated them, and will spread discontent all 
over Italy. 


He begs for more money, even thus early despairs of peace, and 
hints at the step he took months later in seizing Namur and defying 
the States. 

The Council of State at this time practically consisted of Perez 
and his two friends, the Marquis de los Velez and Cardinal Quiroga, 
Archbishop of Toledo; and in all the accounts of their deliberations 
sent by Perez to Philip in the secret notes, they emphatically agree 
that war is impossible, and that the money and men requested by 
Don John cannot be sent. Quiroga even went so far as to propose 
that Elizabeth should be asked to mediate; but in a note Philip 
dissents from this.? In one of these letters Perez tells the king that 
the letters refusing Don John the forces he requests must contain no 
hint of any fear that they might be used against England. At last 
Don John had to make the best of it. The brutal Spaniards marched 
away, and the young prince entered Brussels with a smile on his lips 
and bitter disappointment in his heart. It was suggested that 
-Escobedo’s efforts in getting the troops away should be rewarded by 
knighthood, and Los Velez was very warm in the matter. He told 


* B.M. MSS, Add. 28262. * B.M. Cotton Vesp. cvii. 
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Perez one day that he should speak to the king about it, but Perez 
was quite shocked, as he was busy at the time breeding distrust of 
Escobedo in Philip’s mind, and wished to keepa monopoly of patron- 
age in his own hands. He tells the king that he answered :— 
‘For God’s sake take care what you are about and feel your way 
first. Do not let us damp present pleasure by discounting the 
future. Let us prize such boons as rewards for curing the invalid.’ 
He warns Philip that Velez will ‘sound the ford,’ however, and if he 
smiles upon his suit, ‘ you will never be free from importunities. It 
is quite right for you to confer favours, but do not teach us to ask 
for them on such occasions as this.’ !° 

The petition for Escobedo’s knighthood was renewed again and 
again ; but Perez always stood in the way. It was not becoming, on 
principle, he said, for a king to give what he was asked for, but to 
choose his own time and give what he pleased. But, after the suc- 
cessful exit of the Spanish troops, he advises the king to give a 
small pension to a natural son of Escobedo’s, at school at Salamanca. 
It is clear that in May and June of 1577 Perez was not greatly 
inimical to Escobedo. The worst danger was over, Flanders pacified, 
the troops gone, and the English invasion impossible. The man 
Escobedo was rough, and importunate that the bills should be 
met, but that was all. On the Ist of June, 1577,'! Perez sends the 
king the advice of the Council as to the aid to be given to the 
Portuguese expedition to Morocco, and adds :— 

I cannot avoid saying that I think when they see all these galleys and troops 
collected the Pope and Don John will urge you to undertake the English business 
—and even perhaps the opportunity might be a good one. If Escobedo goes with 
the Italians, as I suppose he will, he will be sure to find his way to Rome and will 
press the matter personally or by letter, but at any rate we shall have him here in 
due time. I am delighted with the news of Don John’s entry into Brussels, and I 
think the money he asks for may now be sent, Things really look now like a 
complete submission. . . . I am pleased that the Spaniards have gone. Escobedo 
has worked excellently in getting them away successfully. You should now think 
about that pension for his son. The opportunity is a good one, and it will heal 
some of his other grievances. 

Directly the pacification was effected, therefore, Escobedo was 
spoken well of. Compare the above letter with the following, written 
before the pacification, when Don John and Escobedo were asking 
for more forces :— 

Escobar (i.e. the cipher clerk) returned to me Escobedo’s letter and those that 
came disguised. They are a terrible worry to your Majesty ; and all aim at the 
same thing, arms and ships for England and Zealand; and Prada’s letter the same. 
They are all agreed about it, and no doubt think that will be the best way to settle 
matters there. Escobedo is dreadful about the knighthood, as your Majesty will 
see : and look how he threatens! Really I think it will be best to let him have 
it to prevent his worrying your Majesty to death.'* 

Perez knew that this was about the last means for getting 
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favour from Philip, and the latter shows his disbelief in Escobedo’s 
threat that Don John and he would return in defiance of orders in 
a pithy little note, that all this about disobeying his commands 
appears to be ‘much cry and little meaning,’ but ‘if they were to do 
such a thing,’ he says, ‘things here would fall into such peril that it 
would take a thousand years to remedy them.’ When Brussels had 
settled down, and Don John was in the midst of the entertainments 
of welcome, all things being peaceful, Escobedo thought he might go 
to Spain for a holiday, and to urge the due payment of the bills he 
had drawn, on his own pledge, for the pay of the troops. News of 
his intention was only received in Spain shortly before he himself 
arrived. An officer named Concha was sent to Madrid as an avant- 
coureur, and Perez thus writes to the king about it :— 

I had Concha here for two hours last night, and during my long talk with him 
managed to turn him inside out about affairs in Flanders. I deduce from it that 
things there are not so bad as they are painted to us. I will tell your Majesty all 
about it, but in the meanwhile Concha says that the Marchioness d’Havrey is so 
madly in love with Don John that she dresses as a man in order to run after him 
to balls and parties—and so on to bolder things. He saysthat Escobedo’s coming 
is to be explained in the despatches in French as being to press the matter of that 
two millions of money—but I will not tire your Majesty more now."* 


But suspicion once aroused in Philip’s brooding mind could not be 
easily allayed; and he writes in the margin of this note :] ‘ No doubt 
things there are less bad than they are painted to us, but I fear they 
will become as bad; seeing the objects to which these people are 
tending.’ 

Escobedo arrived at Santander on the 21st of July, 1577, and in 
the margin of the letter in which he informed the king of his arrival 
the latter wrote: ‘We must hasten to get him off before he worries 
us to death.’ 

It is clear, therefore, that Escobedo came to press for payment of 
the bills he had drawn. He must have received news in the later 
autumn of Don John’s seizure of Namur and defiance of the States, 
and doubtless was violently importunate to be allowed to go back 
with money and troops. In January 1578 Don John won the 
battle of Gemblours, and then war became inevitable. Philip had 
promised to withdraw Don John and fulfil the pacification, but he 
could not allow himself to be coerced by force of arms, and every 
nerve was thenceforward strained to carry on the war vigorously. 
Things were in this condition when, after two unsuccessful attempts 
to poison him, Escobedo was stabbed in the streets of Madrid, by 
bravos in Perez’s pay, on the 31st of March, 1578. The next morning 
the gossips of the capital at once fixed upon Perez and the widowed 
Princess of Eboli as the authors of the crime, and one of the king’s 
secretaries, named Vasquez, a sly, quiet priest, wrote to Philip telling 

18 B.M. MSS. Add. 28262. 1 Perez, Relaciones and Memorial. 
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him so. The king sent the letter to Perez; and thereupon began a 
feud between the princess and Perez against Vasquez, which subse- 
quently caused all the trouble. The proud princess clamoured for 
revenge against the ‘ Moorish hound ’ who had traduced her, and the 
whole Court was kept ina turmoil. The king reassured and consulted 
Perez at every step, and by his advice warned Vasquez and the Escobedo 
family not to persevere in the matter, ‘as things were not as reported, 
and the man who committed the murder had good reason for doing so ;’ 
but still, either out of revenge for Perez’s threats and insults, or 
because he was secretly encouraged by the king, Vasquez insisted 
upon keeping the sore open, and supported Escobedo’s family in their 
demands for inquiry. Strenuous attempts, only once with partial 
success, were made by the king and the greatest people at Court to 
bring about peace ; but Perez and the princess were implacable, and 
at last, in July 1579, Philip lost patience and had them both arrested. 
The princess never regained her liberty, but Perez was only confined 
nominally, and received many reassuring messages from the king. 
Prompted by Vasquez, however, Escobedo’s friends kept the murder 
from being forgotten ; public opinion was excited, and Churchmen and 
lawyers pressed the king either to try Perez for murder or release 
him. It did not suit Philip to allow the murder trial; so Perez was 
restored to office and to favour, on his promise to be friendly with 
Vasquez. It is evident that up to this time (1580) the king had no 
implacable resentment towards Perez. But the latter was imprudent 
and insolent. He gambled and squandered large sums which the great 
Mendozas said he received from their kinswoman, the princess. He 
was still under a cloud, and his friends, particularly his wife, implored 
the king that all the scandal might be stopped by bringing him to trial 
and acquitting him. ‘Tell the woman to be quiet,’ said the king ; ‘if 
that had been possible, it would have been done from the first hour.’ 
But then came a great change in Philip. He had to conquer 
Portugal, and Alba was the only man todo it for him. He was called 
out of disgrace, and joined the king in Portugal; the Toledos thence- 
forward were paramount, and Perez and his peace party sank to rise 
no more. The importunities about Perez followed the king every- 
where ; and at last, in 1582, he ordered a judge called Rodrigo 
Vasquez de Arce to make an inquiry. He set about his work with a 
stealthy thoroughness which Perez ascribes to personal animosity, and 
for the next two years evidence was silently piled up. Most of those 
who had been privy to the murder, it was found, had since died of 
poison, and the page Enriquez took fright and confessed all. The 
clouds darkened over Perez, and at the end of 1584 his papers were 
overhauled, and he was charged with corruption and tampering with 
State papers. ‘ You will not be condemned in the value of a pair of 
gloves,’ wrote the king’s confessor; but he was sentenced to depriva- 
tion for ten years, imprisonment for two, and a fine of 30,000 ducats. 
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He saw the king had deserted him, and escaped to sanctuary, but was 
taken thence by the king’s officers and kept in close confinement for 
three years, Rodrigo Vasquez the meanwhile following the murder 
trail like a bloodhound. In 1588 he was put on his trial for murder. 
His papers had been seized, his witnesses were dead, and he denied the 
charge. The Escobedo family after a time were bribed, and withdrew, 
and it was clear that Perez could not be condemned on the evidence 
of one accomplice. But still the king would not let him be 
acquitted. At last Perez was commanded, on promise of acquittal, to 
confess the whole story, and teli the reasons why the king had 
ordered the murder. He feared a trap, and refused. Persuasion, 
promises, and threats were all in vain, and at last, early in 1590, he 
was put to the torture. At the eighth turn of the cord he screamed 
that they were killing him, and he would tell all. ‘ What does it all 
mean ?’ wrote Cardinal Quiroga: ‘ either Iam mad, or this affair is 
mad. Ifthe king knows he gave the order, why must Perez confess 
the reasons?’ Whatever it meant, Perez would trust Philip no more, 
and the next day changed dresses with his heroic wife and escaped to 
Aragon. There, for the next year and a half, there raged around his 
person a great popular struggle for.the autonomy of Aragon. Im- 
prisoned and rescued time and again, prosecuted and the prosecution 
abandoned by the king, claimed by the Church, the people, and the 
king, he was at last liberated from the dungeons of the Inquisition 
by a popular rising, and fled to France. 

From the first he sought to attribute his persecution to the 
king’s jealousy; and it has almost become an article of belief that 
Philip the Second was the princess’s lover. The researches of Seiior 
Muro have, however, now quite disproved this, and we must seek else- 
where for a reason for the implacable persecution by Philip of his 
Minister for a crime committed by his orders many years before. Perez’s 
defence before the Aragonese court, afterwards published, is written 
with consummate art and care. Where it is vague, it is vague for a 
purpose, and yet examiners have for centuries been content to take it 
in perfectly good faith, and have blandly followed Perez in his calculated 
vagueness as to the dates of the events discussed. I have emphasised 
the fact, in the beginning of this article, that the rude importunity 
of Escobedo, which Perez quotes as a justification of the murder, is 
all found in letters dated early in 1577; before the pacific exit of 
' the Spanish troops from Flanders. It is true he cites one note of 
the king on a letter from Escobedo in January 1578, implying that 
the news it contained was unpleasant, but nothing more, Perez 
depends mainly on expressions used in February 1577; but we 
have seen that when Escobedo had succeeded in getting the troops 
away he was highly praised and rewarded. This was in June, when 
his former rudeness had been condoned by his later good service. 
Escobedo was not murdered until the 31st of March, 1578, a year 
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after the rude language quoted by Perez was used; so that cannot 
have been the reason. Besides, Philip was far too conscientious to 
have the man killed for such a cause alone. Perez gives as another 
reason for the murder Escobedo’s encouragement of Don John in his 
design against England. If that had been a reason, few of Philip's 
councillors would have escaped, for from 1559 hardly one of Alba’s 
friends had failed to press it upon the king, often as intemperately as 
Escobedo himself. But it has been shown here, although Perez does 
not refer to it, that all of Don John’s and Escobedo’s letters sub- 
sequent to April 1577 treat the English affair as absolutely at an 
end, as it obviously was as soon as the Spanish troops marched out 
of Flanders ; so that at the time the murder was decided upon, which 
presently will be shown, that could have been no reason for the 
murder. Perez vaguely hints that another reason was Don John’s 
intrigues with the Guises; but M. Mignet has pointed out that, 
certainly from December 1577, the negotiations with the Guises 
were carried out by Philip himself through his ambassador, Juan de 
Vargas, and if there had been any understanding between that family 
and Don John to invade England in favour of their relative, Mary of 
Scotland, it could only have been dangerous so long as Don John 
had the disposal of Spanish troops; that is to say, up to April 1577, 
a year before Escobedo was killed. The dark hints of Perez to the 
king of the fear of treason from Don John and Escobedo are almost 
too shadowy to deal with; but it has been shown earlier in this 
article that all that Perez could produce in support of his hints were, 
first, an unconfirmed remark of Escobedo’s, made long before he went 
to Flanders, and a garbled extract from a letter, of which we now 
have the context and see the harmlessness. 

I have already pointed out how, for purely political reasons, it 
was necessary for Perez to discredit Don John and his advisers, 
when he saw they were drifting to the side of the Duke of Alba’s 
party, the rise of which would mean his ruin. In the secret notes 
in the British Museum to which have referred there are many 
instances of the venom which he sought to pour into Philip’s ear 
against his opponents, and one particularly I will quote, because it 
seems to me to refer to the first suggestion of the murder. It bears 
no date, but must have been written after Escobedo’s arrival in Spain, 
in the autumn of 1577. He sends a draft of some letter to the 
king for signature, apparently to Don John, reproving, and perhaps 
threatening him, for breaking with the Flemings again. He says :— 


I have drafted this letter, although I know not how I have succeeded ; but 
your Majesty’s idea is excellent in all respects, I think, and especially in view of 
the secret leagues of the Guises with Don John (or perhaps rather of his leagues 
with them). Your Majesty, I pray, will think over this and adopt the remedy 
which is most convenient to you, and which your enemies teach you to adopt; 
and they are infinitely less wise and powerful than your Majesty. Besides, this 
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remedy seems to me eminently one fit for the Catholic king (I mean your Majesty), 
and, if you choose to adopt it and withdraw your confidence from those who do 
not deserve it, you will confound them all. It is a little dangerous to send the 
jetter written plainly (i.e. not in cipher), but the confidence thus shown will have 
a great effect upon the duke (of Alba ?). 


On the margin of this the king writes :—‘ What you say here is 
very good, and you can explain it to me verbally, . . . and we can talk 
over what will be best to do in the matter of Escobedo, which you 
spoke to me about this morning.’ 

In one of his letters, written in France, Perez gives an account 
of the event that led to the murder which will aid us in fixing the 
time of its inception. He says :— 


The king, finding himself beset with the plots which were being discovered 
daily of Don John, or rather of Escobedo, and the hurry in which Don John was 
for him to come back to Flanders, doubtless to carry the plots into effect, or 
in consequence of pressure brought to bear by the confederates, one day called 
me into a large room at the Escorial, where furniture and materials were stored, 
and told me that he had decided to have Escobedo put out of the way. As I 
had revealed the plots to him, he said he would entrust me with the execu- 
tion. 


Perez asked permission to communicate the matter to Los Velez, 
to which the king, after some demur, agreed. 


Perez, in his ‘ Relacion,’ artfully tries to confuse the reader as to 
the dates by repeating an alleged remark of Los Velez to the clerk 
Escobar, made three days before the murder, to the effect that ‘ with 
the Host in his mouth he would declare that Escobedo ought to be 
sacrificed.’ That Los Velez would blab in this way to a clerk about 
such a matter seriously is too absurd to be believed, and the remark 
is evidently introduced by Perez in order vaguely to suggest that the 
whole matter was settled only a few days before it was executed. 
Although the words used are obscure, there is no mistaking the fact 
that the letters now before me are full of references of some deep 
secret being discussed through the autumn with Los Velez, and, as I 
believe, with Quiroga also. Now, Philip was at the Escorial in the 
autumn of 1577, but not in the winter, so that the murder must have 
been, as we have seen, ordered in the autumn. I have still further 
proof of this. A letter in the Museum, dated Wednesday, 6th, 
clearly shows that evil was meant to Escobedo at the time it was 
written. In it Perez says he has read to Quiroga Don John’s letter, 
and speaks of urging some matter upon the cardinal which was very 
repugnant to him. He also says: ‘I have seen “ my friend” twice, and 
discussed that matter with him,’ and then, ‘I beseech your Majesty 
to take care how you send my letters and things. Let them come 
by a servant of Santoya’s. I am afraid of the postmaster and the 
curiosity of people ; besides, Verdinegro (his nickname for Escobedo) 
has a relative there.’ By a careful comparison of dates, I find this 
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letter must have been written on the 6th of November, 1577; and all 
this makes it certain that the king, led away by the misrepresentations 
of Perez and the exigencies of the moment, had ordered Escobedo to 
be killed some time in the late autumn of 1577. 

When Escobedo left Flanders in July everything was apparently 
peaceful, and on the 1st of June Perez wrote to the king :—‘ Now really 
things look like a complete submission, if we help them forward to the 
best of our power here.’* But in September Don John’s pride could 
brook his position no longer. He refused to haggle any more with 
the jealous Flemings he hated and despised, threw himself treacher- 
ously into Namur, and with his few Germans defied the States. 
Thence he wrote to Spain letters full of bitterness and complaints 
about the peace policy to which his brother was pledged. The 
private letters sent to his friend Rodrigo de Mendoza'® show that he 
had lost hope of succour, and was only sulkily determined to save his 
own honour, come what might. Philip sent him, as we have seen, 
peremptory commands to bend to circumstances and again conciliate 
the Catholic Flemings ; and the latter were assured, through their 
messenger, Baron de Selles, that the edict of pacification should be 
respected. In such a critical state of affairs as this it was of vital 
importance that Don John should have no adviser at his side who 
would encourage his warlike ideas, and then it was, for a perfectly 
intelligible reason, that Philip authorised Escobedo’s murder to pre- 
vent his return to Flanders. But events changed too rapidly. The 
States invited the Archduke Mathias to govern them; Don John’s 
immediate recall was promised; Alengon and the Huguenots mus- 
tered on the French frontier; the battle of Gemblours was fought ; 
and by the time the murder really was committed (the 31st of 
March, 1578) there was no political reason for it from the king’s point 
of view. The presence of twenty Escobedos could not have made 
matters more warlike than they were. 

The reason why the murder was authorised in the autumn is thus 
clear; the reason why it was committed in the spring is now to be con- 
sidered. Public opinion immediately fixed upon the Princess of Eboli 
as the instigator, and she herself told her maid only a few days after- 
wards that she was accused of the murder. It has been generally 
assumed that the long course of detraction of Escobedo by Perez was, 
from the first, a deep-laid scheme to satisfy the vengeance of the prin- 
cess. This could not have been so. On the very day that Ruy Gomez 
died, in 1567, his widow passionately determined to become a nun in a 
Carmelite convent she had founded. She would not wait for a proper 
gown even, but plucked off that of her confessor, ‘which was much 
too large, and not so clean as it might have been,’ and went in a com- 
mon cart to her convent. She soon set the whole community by the 
ears, and in the end, after much quarrelling and violence, had to be 

4 B.M. MSS. Add. 28262. '* L’Espagne au xvi. et xvii. siécles, Morel-Fatio. 
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turned out by the ecclesiastical superiors, with the support of the 
king, who peremptorily ordered her to go to her estates, and look after 
her children and their fortune.’ She stayed at Pastrana in retire- 
ment until the death of her mother, late in 1576. She could hardly 
have seen Escobedo, therefore, for several years before he came to 
Madrid in the autumn of 1577. Perez’s attempt to discredit Esco- 
bedo for the political reasons which I have pointed out began before 
her return to Madrid. In November 1576, as soon almost as 
Escobedo’s warlike propensity was shown in the Netherlands, Perez 
writes to the king advising him to send some money to Don John, 
otherwise, he says ‘ that Escobedo will poison his mind, and they will 
send someone over here. God grant that it be not Escobedo. For the 
love of God, sire, pardon me, but I say it in your interest, and I do 
not want these people (I mean master and man) to begin worrying 
you with their complaints.”'* The depositions of the princess’s and 
Perez’s servants enable us almost to fix the date of the lady’s cause of 
resentment against Escobedo. The tirewoman said that, some time 
after the princess’s return, Perez came one day to see her. He was, 
as usual, scented and overdressed ; the princess made fun of him, and 
he went away in a huff. Some time after this the princess began to 
praise him, and then the household was wont to gossip about Perez's 
constant visits. The brother of Perez’s factotum, who had since 
died of poison, deposed that he had told him that shortly before 
the murder Escobedo found Perez and the princess under compro- 
mising circumstances. He was indignant, and said he would tell the 
king. Jezebel thereupon burst out in a fury of obscenity and rage, 
bade him do his worst, called him a foul-mouthed varlet, and swore 
to be revenged upon him for insulting her.’® 

When Perez had presented his famous defence before the Ara- 
gonese tribunal before which he was charged—with murder under 
the cloak of royal authority ; with the divulging of state secrets ; and 
with tampering with ciphered despatches—the king withdrew from 
the prosecution in a very significant and carefully worded document 
which is worthy of consideration :— 

If (he says) it were possible to reply with the same publicity which Perez has 
given to his defence, his guilt would be proved . . . he so defends himself that, 
to answer him, I should have to publish secrets that ought not to be revealed; 
involving persons whose honour is more important than the punishment of Perez... . 
I declare Perez to have sinned worse than ever vassal sinned before against .a 


sovereign, both in circumstances attending his offences and the juncture, time, and 
form in which they were committed. 


Perez was charged with falsely pretending the royal authority for 
the murder, although Philip admitted that he authorised it. His 
offence really was the juncture, time, and form of the murder; which 


17 B.M. MSS. Add. 28262. 
18 Gaspar Muro, La Princesa de Eboli. ” Proceso, apud Mignet. 
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had been committed when the king’s political necessity for it had 
disappeared, and had been sheltered under his authority, given when 
there was need for it, six months before. We understand now what 
the king meant by saying that Perez had sinned in juncture and time ; 
and we may well suppose that, as Perez tried twice to poison the 
victim, the less secret method of stabbing was adopted in defiance of 
orders, and that the murderer thus sinned in form as well. The 
evidence taken after 1582 had opened Philip’s eyes to the full iniquity 
of Perez’s relations with the princess and to the threats of the latter 
towards Escobedo, shortly before the mwrder, and he saw that Perez 
must have told the princess that he had the king’s authority to kill 
Escobedo, of which knowledge she availed herself to wreak her own 
vengeance on the man. Hence the charge of divulging State secrets. 
A close examination of Don John’s and Escobedo’s letters taken from 
Perez’s office, most of which are now before us, must have shown 
Philip, as it shows us, that Perez’s dark hints of treason had no 
warrant therein. It was clear that Philip had been tricked into the 
belief that his brother, Alba, the Toledos, and Escobedo were traitors, 
in order that Perez and his party might remain paramount ; and doubt- 
less this is the ground for the accusation that Perez tampered with 
despatches. It was impossible, as Philip says, for him to publish all 
the facts without dishonouring the great house of Mendoza, and pro- 
claiming that at one time he had been persuaded that his own brother 
and the Duke of Alba were traitors. Philip’s strange vacillations are 
thus easily explained. When he first heard of the murder he was 
probably surprised, perhaps a little annoyed. But it did not matter 
much. Escobedo was a fanatical bore, although he could have done 
no more harm just then, and perhaps it was well. The king at first 
doubtless attributed the crime to Perez’s over-zeal, or to a private 
grudge, into which he did not care to inquire too deeply. For the 
first two years and a half he treated the matter simply as a quarrel 
between his two secretaries, which upset his labours and caused him 
discomfort, and which he strained every nerve to heal, whilst keeping 
the murder in the background, although winking at Vasquez’s sly 
malice in preventing it from being quite forgotten, inasmuch as Perez 
had sinned in the juncture, time, and form of its commission. The 
great change came over Philip in 1580, when he needed the services 
of Alba. The grim soldier hated and despised Perez, the scented 
fribble whose lies he knew had brought about his own failure 
and downfall. Los Velez was dead, and his place was filled by 
the Count de Barajas, a firm friend of the Alba party. ‘The 
Toledos’ were having all their own way, and the favourite secre- 
taries. now were Zayas and Idiaquez, creatures of Alba’s, and 
Vasquez, Perez’s deadly enemy. Perez was under a cloud, away 
in Madrid, and the peace party of Ruy Gomez had fallen for 
ever.. Rodrigo Vasquez de Arce, another creature of Alba’s, was 
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searching out and piling up the evidence like a sleuth-hound; and 
when the damning proofs were at last laid before the king, he saw 
the pitfall into which he had been led. What wonder that, even 
thus late, he should persecute to the death the man who had betrayed 
him, and made him, the greatest monarch in Christendom, the cats- 
paw of his own ambition and a vile woman’s vengeance. Now we 
understand what puzzled Cardinal Quiroga so much—the reason why 
Philip, knowing that he had ordered the murder, was determined to 
wring out of Perez a statement of the reasons for it. A few days’ 
more torture, and Perez would have confessed that the authority for 
the murder was given six months before it was committed; and that ~ 
in the interim the circumstances that made it necessary had 
changed. That would have been sufficient to condemn him without 
going into the rest of the story, as would have been necessary before 
the public tribunal of Aragon. To sum up: Perez’s crime and his 
persecution were largely a question of party politics. He was un- 
scrupulous and stood at nothing. He sought to ruin those who had 
deserted his party, and, when he had the power at one stroke to 
remove & political rival and satisfy the vengeance of his proud para- 
mour, he was not the man to hesitate at treachery. Philip found, 
when it was too late, that, cunning as he was, he had been a mere 
puppet in the hands of the falsest scoundrel that ever swayed a 
sovereign. 


Martin A. S. HuME. 
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THE MONOMETALIST CREED 


A REPLY TO A CHALLENGE 


In the September number of this Review Mr. J. P. Heseltine makes 
an appeal to monometalists to give a statement of the reasons for 
the faith which is in them. I propose in the following remarks to 
give a very brief and concise account of the facts and arguments on 
which our present system of monometalism is founded. I must, 
however, begin by correcting two errors made by Mr. Heseltine. 
1. Hesays that I have no practical acquaintance with business. Let 
me assure him that I am perfectly conversant with business, and 
have carefully considered this question of bimetalism for more than 
thirty years.. 2. That the question of monometalism had no 
existence before 1873. On the contrary, the question of bimetalism 
has been agitated for more than five hundred years. 

. This vast and intricate controversy may all be reduced to a single 
simple and definite issue. 

Supposing that gold and silver-are coined in unlimited quantities, 
and a Fixed Legal Ratio enacted between them. 

1. Is it the fixed legal ratio enacted between the coins which 
governs the relative value of the metals in bullion? 2. Or is it the 
relative value of the metals in bullion which governs the relative 
value of thé coins? 3. And if no single and separate States can 
maintain a fixed legal ratio between the metals when coined in 
unlimited quantities, can an international agreement among the 
principal mercantile countries in the world do so? 

This is the whole gist of the controversy, and all facts and argu- 
ments adduced must be directed to establish one of these issues. 

Charlemagne established the system of coinage which was adopted 
throughout Western Europe. He made the pound weight of silver 
the standard, and divided it into 240 pieces called pennies. For 
some centuries these silver pennies were the only coins in circulation. 

For a considerable period the kings of France coined these 
pennies at their full weight and fineness. But about the beginning 
of the twelfth century they began not only to diminish their weight, 
but to debase their purity. They considered it part of their inalien- 
able divine right to declare that their subjects should accept the 
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diminished and debased coins at the same value as the good coins of 
full weight. 

They further complicated matters by issuing gold coins, and they 
considered it as part of their divine right to change the rating of 
these coins with respect to each other as often as they pleased. 

These constant tamperings with the coinage produced commotions 
and disturbances, and drove away foreign trade from the country. At 
length that great sovereign Charles the Fifth, justly surnamed the 
Wise, perceived that the only way to restore prosperity to the country 
was to reform the coinage. He referred the matter to one of his wisest 
and most trusted councillors, Nicolas Oresme, who, in answer to the 
appeal of his sovereign, drew up his now famous Traictie de la 
premizre invention des Monnoies, in twenty-six chapters, which 
has only recently been brought to the notice of economists. 

After explaining the true nature and uses of money, he laid down 
the following principles :— 

1, That the sovereign has no right to diminish the weight, debase 
the purity, or change the denomination of the coinage. To do so is 
robbery. 

2. That the sovereign can im no case fix the value or the pur- 
chasing power of the coins. If he could do so, he could fix the value 
of all other commodities; which was indeed the idea of medizval 
sovereigns. 

3. That the legal ratio of the coins must strictly conform to the 
relative market value of the metals. 

4, That if the fixed legal ratio of the coins differs from the 
natural or market value of the metals, the coin which is underrated 
entirely disappears from circulation, and the coin which is overrated 
alone remains current. 

5. That if degraded and debased coin is allowed to circulate along 
with good and full-weighted coin, all the good coin disappears from 
circulation, and the base coin alone remains current, to the ruin of 
commerce, 

This great treatise, which may be said to stand at the head of 
modern economical literature, contains the fundamental principles of 
money which are now accepted by all sound economists ; and it was 
out of these principles that the system of monometalism was 
developed at the close of the seventeenth century. 

The same ideas and evils existed all through Europe, and were 
called morbus numericué. 

Poland, which then comprehended the modern Prussia, was 
afflicted with these evils. Sigismund the First, King of Poland, 
sought the advice of Copernicus, who was a member of the Prussian 
Diet. At the instance of Sigismund, Copernicus drew up a masterly 
treatise on Money, which he entitled Ratio monete cudende, which 
has only been discovered within the present century, and is included 
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in the magnificent edition of his works printed at Warsaw in 
1854, 

Copernicus had no knowledge of the treatise of Oresme, written 
160 years before his time, but he came to exactly the same conclu- 
sions. They were :— 

1, That it is impossible for the prince to regulate the value of 
the coins, or of any other commodity. 

2. That all the prince, or the law, can do, is to maintain the coins 
at their full legal weight, purity, and denomination. 

3. That it is robbery for the prince to change the denomination, 
diminish the weight, or debase the purity of his coins. 

4, That it is impossible for good full-weighted coin and base and 
degraded coin to circulate together : that all the good coin is hoarded, 
melted down, or exported: and the degraded and debased coin alone 
remains in circulation. 

5. That the coins of gold and silver must bear the same ratio to 
each other as the metals do in the market. Oresme and Copernicus 
quite agreed that it is impossible to keep gold and silver coins in cir- 
culation together in unlimited quantities at a fixed legal ratio differ- 
ing from the market value of the metals. 

6. That when good coins are issued from the mint, all the base 
and degraded coins must be withdrawn from circulation ; or else all 
the good coins will disappear, to the ruin of commerce. 

The early English sovereigns did not debase their coinage, but 
immense quantities of base and degraded coins were in circulation, 
and consequently all the good coin disappeared as soon as it was issued 
from the mint. Edward the First was the first to diminish the weight 
of the coin. He coined 243 pennies out of the pound weight of silver, 
and by successive diminutions the pound weight of silver was coined 
into 744 pennies under Elizabeth. The instant disappearance of the 
good coin as soon as it was issued from the mint was the subject of 
repeated debates in Parliament for some centuries, and was an inscru- 
table puzzle to financiers and statesmen. But they had no Oresme 
or Copernicus to explain it to them, and the only remedy they could 
suggest was to enact severe penalties of mutilation to those who ex- 
ported good coin. 

At last Sir Thomas Gresham explained to Queen Elizabeth that 
good and bad coin cannot circulate together, but that the good coin 
disappears, and the bad coin alone remains current. As Sir Thomas 
Gresham was the first in this country to explain that permitting bad 
coin to circulate was the cause of the disappearance of the good coin, 
I suggested in 1858 that this should be called Gresham’s Law, which 
name has now been universally accepted. But as Oresme and 
Copernicus had both declared this law before him, it ought to be 
called the Law of Oresme, Copernicus, and Gresham. 
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This great fundamental law of the coinage soon became common 
knowledge. Itis thus stated in a pamphlet in 1696 :— 

‘ When two sorts of coin are current in the same nation of like 
value by denomination but not intrinsically [%.e. in market value], 
that which has the least value will be current, and the other as much 
as possible will be kourded, or melted down, or exported, we may 
add. 

This great fundamental law of the coinage has been found to be 
universally true in all ages and countries, and was henceforth recog- 
nised and acknowledged in all subsequent discussions on the coinage. 

It applies in the following cases :— 

1. If the coins consist of one metal only, and clipped, degraded, 
and debased coins are allowed to circulate together with good coins, 
all the good coins disappear: they are either hoarded, or melted down, 
or exported, and the bad coin alone remains in circulation. 

2. If coins of two metals, such as gold and silver, are allowed to 
circulate together in unlimited quantities at a fixed legal ratio which 
differs from the market ratio of the metals, the coin which is underrated 
disappears from circulation, and the coin which is overrated alone 
remains current. ~ , 

3. As a necessary corollary, it follows that it is impossible to 
maintain a fixed par of exchange between countries which use diffe- 
rent metals as their standard unit. 

This law is not confined to single and separate States; it is not 
limited in time or space ; it is absolutely universal, and it is equally 
impossible for the whole world to maintain coins of two or more 
metals in circulation together in unlimited quantities at a fixed legal 
ratio which differs from the natural, or market, value of the metals, 
as it is for single and separate States to do so. 

The explanation of this problem, which was an inscrutable mystery 
to statesmen and financiers for so many ages, is extremely simple. 
If shillings are allowed to circulate together, some of which are worth 
twelvepence and others only ninepence, and everyone is allowed to 
pay his debts in which of them he pleases, he will naturally pay his 
debts with the shillings worth ninepence and keep the shillings worth 
twelvepence in his pocket. Or, if shillings worth twelvepence have 
no more value than shillings worth ninepence, bullion dealers collect 
all the heavy coins they can and melt them down into bullion, in 
which form they have more value, or they export them to foreign 
countries where ‘they have their full value. Thus the underrated 
coins have invariably been found to disappear in one or other of these 
three ways. 

It is exactly the same in all cases in which persons are allowed to 
pay their debts in things which have nominally the same value but in 
reality are of different values. When persons are allowed to pay their 
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rents in kind, they naturally select the worse portions of the produce 
to pay their landlords, and keep the best portions for themselves. 

- If merchants received an order for so many yards of cloth, and the 
law allowed two different yard measures to be used, one of three feet 
and one of two feet, merchants would naturally fulfil their orders in 
yards of two feet rather than in yards of three feet. It is only natural 
that persons should pay their debts in the cheapest form to them- 
selves. 

So, if the law allows debtors to pay their debts in coins of different 
metals which are rated equally in law, but whose value differs in the 
market of the world, they will naturally. pay their debts in the coin 
which is overrated, and keep the coin which is underrated at home. 
Then inevitably the coin which is underrated disappears from circula- 
tion, and the coin which is rated above its natural or market value 
alone remains current ; and this is true whether single and separate 
States do so, or whether the whole world does so. If, then, the whole 
world were to agree to rate a coin below its market value, it would 
inevitably disappear from circulation ; for the whole world can no 
more by universal agreement make nine equal to twelve than any 
separate States can. 

For the very same reason it is impossible to maintain a fixed par 
of exchange between countries which use different metals as their 
standard, because coins are only accepted in foreign countries according 
to the market value of the bullion they contain ; and as the value of 
the metals is constantly changing in the market of the world, the 
value of the coins must equally do so too. 

The truth of these principles, which are gathered from the ex- 
perience of ages, is incontrovertible. 

The bimetalists contend that if a fixed ratio between the metals 
were established by international agreement, the market. value of the 
metals would conform to it; that by so doing the metals would 
circulate together in unlimited quantities at the fixed ratio and so 
augment the currency, or circulating medium, of the world; that 
everyone would bring his gold and silver to be coined; that these 
might be used indifferently in the payment of debts, and that a 
stable ratio of exchange might be established between all nations. 

Most unfortunately, the experience of bimetalism in every 
country for five hundred years entirely negatives all these allegations. 

1, It is proved that the fixed legal ratio between the coins never 
had the slightest effect on the relative market value of the metals. 

2. That when the fixed legal ratio between the coins differed 
from the relative market value of the metals, the coins of that metal 
which was underrated invariably disappeared from circulation, and 
the coins of the metal which was overrated alone remained current ; 
and that as the market value of the metals changed, gold and silver 
alternately drove each other out of circulation, so that there was no 
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augmentation of the currency, but one metal simply displaced the 
other. 

3. That when one metal is at a premium—i.e. its market value 
exceeds the legal ratio—no private persons bring that metal to be 
coined, because it would be simply to diminish the value of that 
metal. The Master of the Mint stated in 1816 that during the whole 
of the reign of George the Third no more than 64,5001. of silver was 
coined at the Mint, because during all that period silver had been at 
@ premium. 

The bimetalists are energetically urging governments to adopt 
their doctrines. Well, we have two examples of the ideal condition - 
of the bimetalists, and we shall see with what results. 

In 1666 it was enacted that all persons might bring their gold 
and silver to the Mint to be coined free of all charge. By the Mint 
indentures the gold guinea was coined to be of the value of 20s. in 
silver, but no legal ratio was fixed between the coins; the public 
were to receive them at such a rating as they pleased. Guineas, 
instead of being current at 20s. according to the Mint indentures, 
passed current at 22s. The silver coins became constantly more de- 
graded, until at last they were clipped down to half their weight. 
After the great recoinage by William the Third, guineas were suc- 
cessively reduced by proclamation, and a Treasury warrant fixéd that 
they should be received at the rate of 21s. 6d. at the Treasury. But 
still all the good silver coin disappeared from circulation as soon as it 
was issued from the Mint. In their perplexity the Government re- 
ferred the whole matter to Newton, who showed that the true value 
of the guinea was only 20s. 8d., according to the market value of 
the metals, and that in consequence of this all the good silver was at 
once exported. He recommended that the guinea should be reduced 
to 21s. by way of experiment. This was accordingly done; but the 
guinea was still overrated by 4d., and the consequence was that there 
was no good silver in circulation during the whole of the century. 
It then became an established custom among merchants that all 
obligations became payable in gold only, as the cheaper metal. The 
foreign exchanges were settled in gold; so ever since 1718 England 
has become a gold monometallic country, and in public estimation 
the standard was changed from silver to gold, although the obsolete 
and effete words of bimetalism lingered on in the Statute-book for 
another hundred years. At the great recoinage of 1816, that which 
had become established by mercantile usage was enacted by law. 
Gold was adopted as the sole standard, and silver was coined only in 
limited amounts, and made legal tender for only 40s. Ever since 
then England has enjoyed the most perfect system of coinage ever 
devised by the ingenuity of man, and has been perfectly free from 
all coinage troubles. 

I will now take the case which the bimetalists cite as the golden 
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age of bimetalism. France endeavoured to maintain bimetalism 
from 1113 to 1874. But during that time the mint price of the 
mare of gold has been changed 146 times, and the mint price of 
the marc of silver 251 times, and the changes of the rating between 
gold and silver were innumerable; at last in 1726 the ratio of gold 
to silver was fixed at 1 to 144. But silver was rated too highly, and 
by the same law that gold became the standard in England, silver 
became the standard in France, In 1803 the ratio of gold to silver 
was fixed at 1 to 15}, at which it still nominally remains. Gold and 
silver coins were made equally legal tender at that ratio. But the 
French liberating armies plundered all the sanctuaries of the countries 
they came to liberate of their treasures. Vast quantities of silver 
were coined, and the market ratio of silver to gold became 17 to 1. 
Thus gold was at a premium from 1803 to 1850, and consequently 
there was no gold in general circulation during that period. I my- 
self can testify that in 1839 there was scarcely a gold coin to be seen 
in common circulation in France. There was of course plenty of 
gold coin to be had at the Bank of France, but those who wanted it 
had to pay a premium for it. 

Soon after 1850 the gold supplies came in from California and 
Australia, and the market ratio of silver to gold, which was 153 to 1, 
rose to 154 to 1; and that apparently slight change in the market 
ratio, while the legal ratio remained at 15} to 1, was sufficient to 
displace from 150 to 200 millions of silver and to substitute an equal 
quantity of gold for it. I was residing at a French seaport town in 
1857, and every steamer that came in was loaded with casks of Scotch 
whisky going to be transmuted into French brandy, and every steamer 
that went out had its deck piled with bags of five-franc pieces. It 
was the same at every other port. Silver departed from France in a 
flood, and at length became so scarce that it became necessary to coin 
those detestable five-franc gold pieces. This case shows the immense 
practical importance of even a very slight difference between the legal 
ratio and the market ratio of gold and silver, and decisively negatives 
the allegation of the bimetalists that gold and silver can circulate 
together in unlimited quantities at a legal ratio differing from the 
market ratio, 

In 1865 the Latin Union was formed, but even then Italy declared 
herself in favour of a single gold standard. In 1867 the value of 
silver began to fall and to create uneasiness, A Commission was ap- 
pointed, which by a majority declared against the adoption of asingle 
gold standard. In 1868 the fall became more accentuated, and a 
Commission by a majority declared in favour of a single gold standard. 
Another Commission in 1869-70 reported still more strongly in its 
favour. In June 1870 Prussia appointed a Commission to consider 
the expediency of adopting a single gold standard, but the war of 
1870 put an end to all these discussions. By Actsof 1871 and 1873 
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Germany adopted a single gold standard. In December 1872 Belgium 
adopted a single gold standard. The matter then became still more 
pressing, and a great debate was held at the Société d’Economie 
Politique in which the Government was represented by M. de Parieu. 
The majority strongly decided on the necessity of adopting a single 
gold standard. In accordance with this resolution France closed her 
mints to the free coinage of silver in 1874, and became a gold mono- 
metallic country. The bimetalists persistently assert that it was the 
closing of the French mints in 1874 that caused the fall in the value 
of silver, whereas it was exactly the contrary. It was the fall in the 
value of silver which compelled the closing of the mints to the free 
coinage of silver, and its necessity was foreseen six years before it 
took place, and it was only done after the fullest discussion and in 
accordance with the advice of the highest authorities. 

I have now to lay before your readers an instance which is 
perfectly novel to the general public. As the East India Company 
extended its dominion it was greatly plagued and tormented by the 
multiplicity of gold and silver coins—994 in number—which were in 
circulation in India of different weights and fineness. In 1766 they 
endeavoured to establish bimetalism, but it entirely failed. In their 
perplexity they sought the advice of Sir James Steuart, who was the 
ablest economist in England before the publication of the Wealth of 
Nations in 1776. In 1772 he drew up a treatise on money for them, 
showing, in exact accordance with all the preceding authorities since 
Oresme, that it is impossible that gold and silver can circulate 
together in unlimited quantities at a fixed legal ratio differing from 
the market value of the metals. In 1805 Lord Liverpool’s great 
master treatise on the subject was published, and as soon as it reached 
India, in 1806, the Governor-General in Council took it into con- 
sideration, and issued a minute to the subordinate governments 
condemning bimetalism in the strongest terms, and declaring its 
entire adhesion to the doctrines of Lord Liverpool, By the courtesy 
of the India Office I am enabled to make this minute public for the 
first time. It said : 


A proportion between the gold and silver coins is fixed by law, according to the 
value of the metals, and it may be on the justest principles, but owing toa change 
of circumstances, gold may become of a greater value in relation to silver than at 
the time the proportion was fixed: it therefore becomes profitable to exchange 
silver for gold ; so the coin of that metal is withdrawn from circulation; and if 
silver should increase in its value in relation to gold, the same circumstances would 
tend to reduce the quantity of silver coin in circulation. As it is impossible to 
prevent the fluctuations in the value of the metals, so it is equally impracticable 
to prevent the consequences thereof in the coins made from those metals. 


Also : 


But there is a radical defect in' the principle itself of giving a fixed value to 
metals in coin that in their nature are subject to continual change. 
Vor, XXXVI—No, 213 3F 
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The minute then declared the unhesitating adhesion of the Council 
to the principle that one metal only should be adopted as the standard 
unit, though coins of other metals might circulate at their market 
value. The minute decided that silver should be the sole standard, 
which was perhaps natural under the circumstances. But the error 
was most unfortunate, and having been carried out by Lord Dalhousie 
with the extremest severity by the total demonetisation of gold, has 
been the cause of all our present troubles. 

The principles first declared by Petty, Locke, and Harris, which 
were fully developed by Lord Liverpool, which received the entire 
adhesion of the Indian Government in 1806, that one metal only 
should be adopted as the standard, and that subsidiary coins of other 
metals might be issued in limited quantities and made legal tender 
only for very small amounts, were fully adopted by the British 
Government in 1816. 

Thus while the bimetalists of the present day allege that a fixed 
legal ratio between the coins can control and fix the relative value of 
the metals, the experience of five centuries and a chain of authorities 
comprising some of the most illustrious names the world ever 
produced, with the consequences of bimetalism before them, clearly 
and unanimously decided that such an idea is a delusion, and that it 
is the market value of the metals which regulates the relative value 
of the coins. 

Bimetalists now admit that no single country can maintain 
bimetalism by itself, but they allege that if all nations of the world, 
or at least the principal of them, were to agree to fix a common ratio, 
that would maintain a fixed value between them and bring about a 
stable exchange between all nations. But such ideas are a delusion. ~ 
When great laws of nature are once proved, they operatethroughout 
the whole world, and not on single countries only. An international 
agreement can no more make nine equal to twelve than any single 
eountry can. If an international agreement were made that the 
ratio between gold and silver should be 1 to 154, when the market 
ratio was 1 to 35, the simple result would be that all debtors would 
discharge their debts at 10s. in the pound, gold would entirely 
disappear from circulation, and silver would be the sole metallic 
currency of the world. 

In 1830 Mr. Attwood brought forward a motion to re-establish 
bimetalism. Silver had then fallen only 5 per cent., so that Mr. 
Attwood’s plan would have declared 19s. in silver equal to 20s. in 
gold. But Mr. Herries, Master of the Mint, Mr. Huskisson, and Sir 
Robert Peel unanimously declared that such a thing would bring on 
a national bankruptcy in twenty-four hours. Sir Robert Peel said, 
‘The notion of a double standard was totally fallacious . . . all 
would turn to confusion, and public rain must be the conse ; 
The motion was negatived without a division. 
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The bimetalists tell us that bimetalism would lead to a golden 
age of boundless prosperity; Mr. Herries, Mr. Huskisson, and Sir 
Robert Peel tell us that it would land us in national bankruptcy in 
twenty-four hours.. Which of these parties will sensible men believe ? 

The bimetalists tell us that a legal ratio between gold and silver 
was maintained both in England and France for centuries. What they 
say is true in the letter, but utterly false in the spirit. They would 
have us believe that this had the effect of keeping the market value 
of the metals at that rate, and that both metals remained in circula- 
tion together at the fixed ratio. But the actual facts utterly belied 
the expectations they hold out to us. It is true that bimetalism was 
printed in the Statute-books of both countries for centuries, but it 
was invariably found that the metal which was overrated invariably 
drove out the metal which was underrated from circulation, and alone 
remained current. Under the law of bimetalism the two metals 
never circulated together in any country. So far from the fixed 
legal ratio governing the value of the metals, Governments had, 
from time to time, to alter the legal ratio, so as to conform to the 
market ratio, and all civilised Governments have now seen the 
necessity of abandoning this fallacy, and of conforming themselves to 
the demonstrated laws of nature. 

Bimetalism is only part of a system which prevailed in every 
country for centuries, Statesmen thought that they could regulate 
the value of commodities by law, and the Statute-book contained 
many such laws. But experience showed that such laws were abso- 
lutely inoperative, and, after having been abandoned in practice, were 
at length expunged from the Statute-book. The attempt to restore 
bimetalism is simply the endeavour to revive this exploded economic 
fallacy. 

If it were possible to establish a fixed ratio between gold and silver 
by international agreement, it would be equally possible to fix the 
value of all commodities. Innumerable mercantile catastrophes are 
caused by the unexpected change in the value of commodities; why 
not then fix the value of all commodities, and so remove the cause 
of multitudes of mercantile calamities ? 

Agriculturists are suffering the extremest depression from the fall 
in the value of their produce. Why not then fix the value of corn 
at a remunerative price by international agreement? If it were 
printed in all the Statute-books of the world that the price of wheat 
should be 60s. a quarter, does any person of common sense suppose 
that the price of wheat would rise one farthing ? 

It was formerly found impossible to fix the value of the metals, or 
the value of inconvertible paper money, by laws sanctioned by the 
direst penalties ; how then can it be possible to do so by merely 
printing so many words in a book ? 

Mr. Heseltine complains of the paucity of writers in favour of 
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monometalism. But there is no need of a multitude of writers on 
the subject. The indubitable historical facts which prove the impos- 
sibility of bimetalism are contained in the histories of the coinage 
of every country of Europe for five centuries. And the monumental 
works of Oresme, Copernicus, Gresham, Petty, Locke, Newton, 
Harris, Lord Liverpool, the minute of the Government of India in 
1805, and the decision of the British Government in 1816, contain, 
among many others, the arguments against bimetalism and in 
favour of monometalism which are unanswered and unanswerable. 
There is nothing to be added to what they have already said, and 
their arguments can gain no additional strength by being repeated 
by scores of writers. Neither do fallacious assertions become true 
by being repeated a multitude of times. 

Moreover, every Government in Europe, after having vainly 
attempted to maintain bimetalism for five centuries, has abandoned 
it as impracticable and injurious, and adopted monometalism. This 
course of statesmen who are responsible for the administration of 
great States is of infinitely more worth than any number of writers. 


Henry Dunninc MacLeop. 





THE COREAN CRUX 


A WORD FOR CHINA 


Now that the victory of the Japanese at Pingyang has been reduced 
to its correct dimensions, and that it has become clear that they are 
not going to have a mere promenade to either Moukden or Pekin, it 
may be wise to consider in good time those wider and more important 
issues which the aggressive action of Japan in Corea has precipitated, 
and which, however they may be decided, must completely change 
the international situation in the Far East. It may be admitted 
that before the Japanese struck their blow at Soul the old accepted 
view of that situation was passing out of date, and that the vaunted 
solidarity of foreign opinion in dealing with the two strictly Asiatic 
Powers had become an unmeaning sham. The day of united and 
common action at Pekin and Tokio has gone by, and in its place are 
intrigue and counter-intrigue. England watches and is watched by 
Russia; France seeks expansion in southern China, and to attain it 
will not hesitate to ally herself with a victorious Japan; while America 
<laims through her naval enthusiasts that she shall be supreme in 
the Pacific. These sentiments invested the position of affairs in the 
seas and ports of China and Japan with the character of a hollow 
truce, but it might long have remained unbroken if Japan had not 
recklessly decided to stir up the seething crucible of conflicting 
jealousies and ambitions. Where more powerful states feared to 
make a beginning, she has rushed in, regardless of the consequences, 
and convinced that if any Power declares against her others will 
champion her side. Japan may be right in this calculation, but it 
is far from being so clear that she has correctly measured her own 
chances of success and benefit when the area of the present contest 
has been enlarged. . Her audacity and carefully laid plans have given 
her a temporary advantage ; but when the glitter of her early success 
has worn off, she will find herself confronted with the real gravity of 
her undertaking, and far removed from any profitable goal. 

The most cynical of critics must hesitate before condoning the 
unjustifiable action of the Japanese in forcing a war on China, and 
all their declarations about wishing to reform the Corean administra- 
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tion, notwithstanding their plausible appearance, have not imposed 
on anyone. It is an incontrovertible fact, known to every Foreign 
Office in the world, that China was most averse to war, and that at 
the eleventh hour she would have made almost any concession in 
form to avert it. If anything like the same spirit had prevailed at 
Tokio as at Pekin last July, the war would have been averted ; with- 
out a shot being fired, the reorganisation of the Corean system could 
have been taken in hand under international auspices. But the 
Japanese had conceived a definite military adventure, and they were 
determined to carry it out, although for unjust and uncalled-for pro- 
vocation to a neighbouring Power it could only be compared to 
England asserting the old claims of her sovereigns to the Duchy of 
Normandy. No diplomatic pressure of the mild sort attempted by 
the English Government last June and July could have turned them 
from their course, and it would have required a very far-seeing and 
courageous statesman to have warned the Japanese then that any 
expedition to Corea would be opposed by the British fleet, although 
the mere threat would have sufficed at that moment, and would pro- 
bably have been supported by the imitative action of every other 
Power. But, having lost the favourable moment of arresting Japanese 
aggression, any further attempt to intervene short of taking a side 
could not possibly have had any beneficial result; for, while the 
Japanese have grown elated by success, other Powers have been led 
to think, by the same cause, that Japan, as the possessor of what is 
assumed to be an efficient army, may be a valuable ally against 
England as well as against China. ‘The strong step suggested would 
in the summer have averted war; but, under the present circum- 
stances, any intervention can only extend the area of trouble, and, 
perhaps, hasten the arrival of that great international struggle which 
everyone has been awaiting in dread, but for which few would have 
prophesied a commencement in the Far East. While we should not 
lose sight of the fact that Japan alone began this quarrel and is 
responsible for all its consequences, it is only too clear that the day 
of intervention will not arrive until there has been a return of reason 
at Tokio. It is not impossible that this may be earlier than is 
expected, for a doubtful and lingering war will not be to the taste of 
the Japanese people. But, pending this happy consummation, the 
policy of England can only be one of vigilance and military and 
naval preparation. We lost our chance of taking the lead in the 
summer, and we must now wait on the action of other Powers; and 
there is no reason at present to suppose that any of them will be in 
a hurry to take the initiative. 

If such is the case, the field remains clear for China and Japan 
to show which possesses the superior fighting power; and, not- 
withstanding the success which has attended the Japanese at the 
commencement, I have no hesitation in expressing the conviction 
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that China is certain in the end to triumph if both states are left to 
fight out to the bitter end a long and exhausting struggle. This 
conviction is strengthened rather than weakened by what has 
occurred in Corea, where the Japanese have skilfully made the most 
of the advantages they have gained by a clever and energetic policy 
of press advertisement. No one wishes to deny that the Japanese 
have shown excellent management, and that they placed in the field 
a well-armed and efficient army. They formed their plans deliberately ; 
an invasion of Corea has been for years the favourite war game of 
their embryo Wellingtons ; and when China was asleep, or lapped in 
false security, they struck their blow. It is not surprising that it 
took effect, and that when China made hasty and ill-considered efforts - 
to regain her position she experienced discomfiture. The Japanese 
pans over their success at Pingyang were, however, far in excess of 
the achievement, and we now know that, by a night surprise which 
might have succeeded against the best troops in the world, they 
overpowered a Chinese brigade of less than 4,000 men. On the 
morrow of that success it was given out that the Japanese army would 
experience no resistance until it reached the old Manchu capital of 
Moukden ; but six weeks after that event it is still on the Corean side 
of the Yalu, with a numerous and strongly placed Chinese army in its 
front. As Sir Halliday Macartney has pointed out with great force 
and justice, the Japanese were in error in representing their advan- 
tage at Pingyang to be a Chinese Sedan. 

The Japanese, in the first flush of their success, were not merely 
going to march on Moukden with the army which had triumphed at 
Pingyang: they were going to send a fresh expedition of thirty or 
forty thousand mer to make a descent on the shores of the Gulf of 
Pechihli and to march on Pekin itself. Their supposed naval success 
in the battle of the Yalu was to pave the way to this daring move- 
ment, and speculation has been rife as to whether they would land at 
Pehtang or Shanhaikwan, or whether they would boldly attack the 
Taku forts in face. But a month has elapsed since an expedition 
was said to have sailed from Hiroshima on this mission, and nothing 
has happened. The explanation must be discreditable to either the 
veracity or the military power of Japan. Either no such expedition 
sailed—and the news was given by the Japanese press censors—or it 
sailed and returned re infecta. The course of magnifying military 
successes must inevitably recoil on the inventors. At a season of the 
year when the arrival of winter renders military operations impossible 
in this region, the fact becomes incontestable that a Japanese march 
on Pekin as well as the attack on Moukden is a chimera. When 
winter closes the military position will be a Japanese army holding 
in Corea the capital and certain places on the northern road to the 
Yalu, with the ports of Gensan and Fusan, and having to maintain 
its position in face of a hostile population of fifteen millions. If the 
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Japanese attempt to assume the offensive before the spring, it can only 
be in distant enterprises against, say, Nankin or Canton, which will 
not have much chance of lasting success, and which, even if they 
obtained it, would not diminish the fighting power of China. On 
the other hand, the Chinese Government, rendered confident by the 
security of the capital, will have the time needed to bring up all its forces 
to the Corean frontier and to resume the struggle next spring with a 
far more numerous army than the Japanese, and a reasonable prospect 
of success. The Chinese will, at least in one respect, enjoy a marked 
superiority over their adversary, and that is in cavalry; and if the 
swarms of Mongol horsemen are properly employed next spring, the 
Japanese will have every opportunity of showing their prowess. If 
the policy of China is essentially pacific, she controls races quite as 
warlike as the Japanese, and she has only to expend a small portion 
of her immense latent wealth to enlist all the resources of civilisation 
on her side in a struggle for existence with her over-confident 
adversary. The circumstances which told in favour of Japan at the 
beginning of the contest are transitory in their nature and have 
already been changed, although the struggle, from the Chinese point 
of view, has little more than commenced. Before it is over the too 
hasty opinions expressed as to the military superiority of Japan will 
have to be retracted, and, even should she gain some victories, the 
superior resources and power of endurance of the Chinese will even- 
tually wear her out. 

While admitting the skill with which the Japanese have from the 
beginning worked the foreign press, and the undoubted fact that 
they are an attractive people, whereas the Chinese are, except to those 
who know them well, repellent, it still remains an extraordinary and 
regrettable proof that success covers every fault for so large a number 
of persons in authority to have veered round to the side of Japan 
during the brief progress of a struggle which they admit was 
wantonly provoked by that country. Every statement put forward 
by the Japanese has been implicitly believed, and circulated to the 
detriment of China ; and because one Chinese force was annihilated at 
Pingyang we have been assured that she could make no stand against 
Japan, that her army reforms were fictitious, and that the brave men 
who have hastened to the defence of the capital would beswept like chaff 
before the wind by the diminutive if gallant soldiers of the Mikado. 
The Japanese have been taken at their own valuation, but the courage 
and determination shown by the Chinese under adverse circumstances 
should not merely have saved them from being derided as a con- 
quered people, but might also have led thinking persons to conclude 
that, when the conditions had become more equal, they might even 
succeed in giving a good account of themselves against their enemy. 
In face of Japanese exaggerations the Chinese have shown a calm 
dignity that will, in the end, extract the respect of their hostile 
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critics, and whatever they may think of the credulity or friendliness 
of those who have been in such a hurry to predict their downfall, 
they have not resorted to any of the practices of self-advertisement 
in which the Japanese commanders have shown quite as much skill as 
in tactics. 

This over-eagerness to belaud the Japanese and to throw ourselves 
into their arms as the victorious side would be short-sighted enough 
even if it related only to the present campaign ; but when the same 
credulity is manifested with regard to the fantastic projects put 
forward by Tokio journalists for the partition of China, and when 
every village riot in China is magnified into a rebellion against — 
the Manchu dynasty, one can only conclude that there is general 
ignorance about the modern history of that Empire. The idea that 
the Manchu dynasty stands in constant danger of being deposed by a 
national rebellion is an old theory that ought to have been exploded 
by time and the test of fact. It was gravely put forward by Lord 
Elgin in a despatch in 1860, when it elicited a noble and dignified 
rebuke from Prince Kung. Yet the statement at that time was at 
least plausible, for not merely was the Pekin Government discomfited 
by the foreign Powers and discredited by disasters of all kinds in the 
eyes of its people, but a rebel chief, the Taeping leader, was in 
actual possession of Nankin, the old Chinese capital, and had pro- 
claimed a national dynasty of his own. The Manchu Government 
succeeded in overcoming this accumulation of dangers, and in 
establishing its authority on a firmer basis than ever before, and 
there cannot be the least doubt tbat it is now far stronger and better 
able to deal with internal troubles than it was when Prince Kung 
replied to Lord Elgin. Nor should it be thought that the Manchu 
dynasty owed its preservation to General Gordon. Great as were the 
services that hero rendered China, he himself declared with accuracy 
as well as characteristic modesty that he merely hastened the over- 
throw of the Taepings, and that the central Government without his 
aid would have conquered, although the struggle might have lasted 
some months longer. If the Manchu dynasty survived the troubles 
which fell thick upon it between the years 1850 and 1865, and which 
must have overwhelmed it if there had been any general feeling 
against the Tartars as foreigners, we may feel confident that nothing 
the Japanese can do will imperil its existence, while its becoming 
identified with national defence against unprovoked aggression must 
make it more secure and popular. 

The Japanese threat of breaking up China as ‘the enemy of 
civilisation ’ is more ridiculous than the talk of deposing the Manchu, 
and scarcely merits a moment’s consideration. Yet it seems to have 
imposed on some persons, and a mad scheme has even been put 
forward for dividing China between England, Russia, and Japan, 
which could scarcely have been projected out of Bedlam. Japan has 
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as much chance of breaking up China, or sharing in its partition, as 
she has of annexing Australia or invading India. If she can maintain 
herself for any time in Corea in face of China’s attempts to expel her 
she will have obtained as much satisfaction as there is any likelihood 
of her getting out of her present adventure. But the circulation of 
these fanciful and impossible schemes forms part of the game of bluff 
which Japan has played from the beginning, and which has enabled 
her to pose for a brief space as the arbiter of destiny in the Far East. 
The next phase of her policy will be when she seeks allies to co-operate 
with her in realising the grandiose schemes that on her own unaided 
resources are unattainable. If her military success were to continue 
she might have no difficulty in obtaining her wish, although Russia 
will never have any real satisfaction in the assertion of Japanese 
power on the Asiatic mainland, and would only give her alliance 
when she felt ready to appropriate the greater part of the spoil. But 
the first reverse, the mere proof that a winter of inglorious and costly 
inaction will have to be passed in Corea, will prick the bubble of 
Japanese military reputation, and disincline even restless Powers 
from helping in any way to extricate Japan from the position into 
which she rushed of her own accord and in defiance of all remonstrance. 
The Japanese have taken in hand a dangerous and risky enterprise: 
they are scarcely likely to succeed in inducing other states to help 
them by beginning the far more arduous and unattractive task of 
conquering an Empire which contains more people than the whole of 
Europe. Yet such views prevail at Tokio, and as it is clear that 
England will have nothing to do with them Russia and France are 
looked to as the Powers most likely to fall in with these suggestions. 
It is, of course, impossible to predict what French politicians with the 
Colonial fever upon them will do, and we know that considerable 
irritation exists about the position in Tonquin; but Russia is not 
likely to be beguiled by Japan, and France will probably follow her 
lead. Whatever course Russia may eventually take against China, 
she is far from being ready to embark on a policy which would 
mark her out as an enemy and render any friendly relations impossible 
between them. People should remember that the consistent policy 
of Russia towards China for 200 years without a break has been one 
of friendship. In the numerous foreign crises of the present century 
she always posed as China’s best friend, and, however grudgingly 
she may have done so, she handed back Kuldja on the Chinese de- 
manding it. It is true she acquired the province of Maritime 
Manchuria by taking advantage of China’s difficulties, but after all 
China ceded it by a formal treaty, and does not harbour any resent- 
ment in the matter. At this moment the only foreign representative 
who possesses any personal influence with Li Hung Chang is the 
Russian minister, Count Cassini; and, so far as it can be gauged, 
Russia’s policy is anti- and not pro-Japanese, and so it will in all 
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probability remain, unless by a turn in the tide of war China were to 
become too strong in Corea. Russia’s obvious policy is to prevent 
Corea being changed from an independent state into a province of 
either China or Japan, and her sympathy will rest with the side 
which seems the weaker and the less able to succeed. 

If all the principal Powers decide to refrain from intervention 
China and Japan will be left to fight out their battle to the bitter 
end, and the critical moment will not be reached until one of them 
is reduced to sue for peace. Even then the situation will not be 
grave if for any reason Japan retires from the contest and leaves the 
Corean question to be settled by an international conference, for. 
China is essentially pacific, and would be glad to have the war ended 
at any time that the danger of an armed Japanese occupation of the 
peninsula ceased. But with a Japan more or less successful and in 
military possession of Corea the situation is, and becomes increasingly, 
grave, for the Chinese Government may seek some easier way out of 
its difficulties than by exhausting its pecuniary resources, and by 
draining the provinces of their garrisons. Under these circumstances 
China will look to the alliance and support of either England or 
Russia, and it will be well for our public writers to calmly consider 
this question in all its bearings before the hour arrives for a moment- 
ous decision. It will, at least, be a more profitable and practical study 
than to follow the Japanese lead and write the epitaph of Fuit over 
the Manchu dynasty or the Chinese Empire. We may feel sure that 
the subject of an active participation in the war has already been dis- 
cussed at St. Petersburg, and that during this winter preparations 
will be made for vigorous action in the spring. Those who have 
taken only a cursory view of the subject, and who have not studied 
the course of Russian policy towards China and in the Far East, have 
declared that Russia must sympathise with Japan. But this is not 
the case. Necessity in the future may bring them into the same 
camp, but at present Russia is firmly wedded to the belief that China 
can give her many advantages and that the date of grappling with 
the ‘ yellow danger’ must be postponed as far as possible. 

Should China wish, therefore, to obtain the alliance of a great 
Power against Japan, either because she is timid, or because she 
dreads internal troubles under the strain of taxation and the conscrip- 
tion, there is no reasonable doubt that she could obtain that of 
Russia, providing she were willing to pay a sufficient price in return 
for it. China can make concessions to Russia that have an immediate 
value, not only on the Pamirs, but in the Upper Amour region. 
The former would place England at a disadvantage in Central Asia, 
the latter would facilitate the completion of the Siberian railway. The 
reward of a successful campaign in Corea would also unquestionably 
be the acquisition of an open port by Russia south of the Tiumen, 
where the proximity of Japanese and Russian troops provides the 
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opportunity of a collision if a casus belli bas to be found. China 
can, therefore, amply reward Russia for any assistance she may 
render her, and although we may think, and it may be true, that 
what China would surrender to Russia would make her a more 
formidable danger to her own security than a victorious Japan, that 
is not the opinion of many Chinese statesmen, who consider the fate 
of the Pamirs as of little or no importance. While it seems probable 
and reasonable that Russia would, on specified terms, grant China 
material aid against Japan, there is also no valid ground for suppos- 
ing that China will refuse to ask it because she is too proud to admit 
even a temporary inferiority to such an antagonist as Japan. China 
was quite unprepared for this war, and had no thought of engaging in 
offensive measures against anyone when Japan forced a quarrel on 
her. Taken at a disadvantage it must be months, and perhaps more 
than another year, before China can have gathered together her inert 
strength, to give her the superiority over Japan in Corea. Chinese 
statesmen of a matter-of-fact turn of mind like Li Hung Chang are 
asking themselves, is this extreme and exhausting effort necessary, 
when by another method an easier and equally conclusive extrication 
from their difficulty can be found? China has suffered on the 
present occasion from having neglected to organise her forces, and 
she may think that on repairing this blunder she will be able to 
deal with any future danger that may present itself. But to do so 
she requires time and the cessation of the present hostilities. She 
is far more likely to make sacrifices for obtaining support against 
Japan than to sign an ignominious treaty of peace with her neigh- 
bour, and the prevalent rumours of such a course are probably only 
ruses to gain valuable time. The arrival of winter will not merely 
give her a sense of security in the north, but it will enable her to 
negotiate a profitable alliance ; and if we stand Jooking on and trust- 
ing merely to the chapter of accidents, we shall see China fall into 
the arms of Russia, while we are giving expression to platitudes 
about benevolent neutrality. 

China in her difficulties, like everybody else, reckons up who are 
her friends and who are not. With the best intentions, and without 
having done anything to provoke it, China finds herself involved in 
war and exposed to the risk of invasion. She knows also that the 
world is aware that she did nothing to bring on herself these mis- 
fortunes, and it is not surprising that she should look for active 
sympathy and support from those states which she regarded as 
specially well disposed towards her. Among these England was pre- 
eminent, and a consistent policy for more than ten years past had 
brought the two countries into line on so many subjects that it 
seemed as if a firm and enduring alliance were likely to ensue. But 
when the pinch came England has stood aloof from the disputants, 
and her action has been so half-hearted, or so unskilful, that she failed 
to avert war when she might have gone so far as to forbid it. When 
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China first experienced reverses she began to feel that England had 
not stood by her, and this feeling has been embittered by the extra- 
ordinary and discreditable credulity with which our papers have 
swallowed every Japanese statement, and have insulted China by 
treating her as already conquered and on the verge of disruption. 
This feeling cannot be ignored, and unless our policy passes into a 
more active phase of friendship towards China we shall see her form 
the conclusion that Russia is after all the better ally. Under these 
circumstances we should not hesitate to take a definite and decided 
course. There will never again be peace and goodwill between China 
and Japan. We cannot, therefore, hope to retain the cordial alliance - 
of both. If we are the friend of China, we must be more or less the 
foe of Japan, and vice versi. As practical men we have only to 
measure the advantages of the two alliances, and if this is done the 
conclusion cannot be doubtful. An alliance with Japan can in no 
sense be advantageous to us, and if it were to be retained it would 
involve us in many risky enterprises, for Japan is essentially an 
aggressive power. The only value of any ally tous in Asia would be 
one who could actively participate in the life-and-death struggle 
that must come with Russia for the possession of India, and as that 
struggle will be fought in Central Asia and round the Black Sea 
Japan would be useless to us. As the Japanese are a particularly self- 
assertive and chauvinistic people, their alliance to a country like 
England, that at least honestly tries to keep at peace, would also be a 
dangerous and costly acquisition; whereas in a close association 
with China there is no such peril, as she is and always has been a 
pacific power, and has never attempted aggression beyond a well- 
defined limit. Moreover, an alliance with China means tranquillity 
without an effort on our part on three-fourths of the whole of the 
land frontier of India. If we alienate the goodwill of the Chinese, 
which has been steadily if slowly increasing towards us for some years 
past, that tranquillity will cease to exist, and with it will also depart 
the hopes of tapping the trade of interior China. We can retain and 
strengthen it by showing the Chinese Government that it need not 
make stupendous sacrifices to Russia to obtain an ally against Japan, 
and our diplomatic skill must have much deteriorated if, with a 
dominating fleet at its back in Eastern waters, it cannot bring such 
pressure to bear at Tokio during the winter that the Japanese will 
listen to reasonable terms of peace based on their military evacuation 
of Corea and abandoning the attempt to humiliate China. Failing 
the pacific arrangement of the matter during the next five months 
we must anticipate an extension of the area of the contest when 
military operations recommence in the spring, and if China cannot 
obtain the alliance of England she will scarcely be blamed if she 
seeks and accepts that of Russia. 
Demetrius C. BOULGER. 
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NONCONFORMIST FOREBODINGS 


TE Nonconformist conscience has become one of the stock phrases in 
current political controversy. Sometimes it is used with serious 
meaning by earnest disputants, more frequently it is a taunt hurled 
by whipper-snappers at a party whose principles they hate and whose 
power they dread, but against whom they have no effective argument 
or even original sneer to employ. An evening journalist, apparently 
somewhat vexed with the frequent appeals to it, decided that the 
term needed abbreviation, and reduced it to non-conscience. He 
was so pleased with this effort of his wit that it was some time before 
its constant repetition made it wearisome even to himself. It is to 
be regretted that he did not succeed in banishing the miserable cant 
phrase from our political discussions altogether. Nonconformist politi- 
cians are among the last who would desire to retain it. There is in it 
a tone of pharisaical assumption which is necessarily more offensive 
to themselves than it can be to others. They have no desire to pose 
as men of exceptional moral excellence. Superior persons are never 
agreeable, but of all pretensions to superiority those of the saint are 
the most intolerable. Superior culture is unlovely, but superior piety 
positively repulsive. For myself, I fail to see why a Nonconformist 
conscience should be more quick and sensitive in discrimination 
between right and wrong, more keen in insight, more loyal to truth 
and more absolute an authority than a Churchman’s conscience. 
For a Nonconformist to put forth such a claim on his own behalf 
would be the very climax of spiritual pride and arrogance. There is 
a wide area of opinion and sentiment which cannot be affected by 
the distinctions between the Church and Nonconformity. On the 
question in the discussion of which the term was first used there is no 
real difference between Churchmen and Nonconformists as such. 
Amongst both alike there is a growing number who believe that 
high mo: 1 character is an essential qualification for political leader- 
ship. It happened that the party in which the occasion for the 
manifestation of this feeling arose was that in which Evangelical 
Nonconformists were a powerful element, and hence they were 
credited with a fidelity of conscience which, had it been demanded by 
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the lapse of some Conservative statesmen, might have been just as 
conspicuous in Churchmen with similar religious views. 

Having said thus much in deprecation of any real or supposed 
assumption on the part of Nonconformists, it must be added that the 
very sneer which is distilled into the epithet is itself an indirect 
tribute to the character of Nonconformist politics. They doubtless 
make many mistakes, but while they are the most trusty of allies, so 
are they the most awkward and impracticable of opponents, because 
their action is based upon principle. They have had many and bitter 
disappointments in the Liberal party in which they have so long 
filled a prominent place. They have continually helped into power 
leaders who have treated them with conspicuous ingratitude, and yet 
even such experiences have not quenched their loyalty. Prior to the 
advent of Mr. Gladstone to power the only Liberal chiefs who had 
shown a reasonable consideration for their demands were Mr. Fox and 
Lord John Russell. Yet they have always been ready to do yeomen’s 
service in the ranks. Walpole treated them first with evasion, and 
when that was no longer possible with positive insult. His answer 
to the inquiry when the time would come for granting their demands 
was simply: ‘ Never.’ Its brutal frankness was an indication of his 
faith in their adherence to his party. Andhe wasright. The neglect 
with which Nonconformists have been systematically treated has 
not weakened their attachment to the party of progress or shaken 
their fidelity to its leaders. The reason has simply been that they were 
governed by conscience rather than by interest. Possibly their action 
is to be explained, as I was once courteously told by a distinguished 
legal luminary, by the fact that they are themselves a subject race. 
It may be questioned, however, whether, even accepting this view, 
they would not have acted more wisely had they pursued a more 
selfish policy. Nor must it be forgotten that, so far as they answer 
to this description, it is because of their fidelity to principle. It is 
conscience which has kept and still keeps them out of the ranks of 
the National Church, which has deprived them of its honours and 
emoluments, and which has often prevented them from accepting 
terms which would have been more advantageous to themselves, 
but would have been fatal to the principles for which they 
contend. 

To this extent, then, there is a truth in the phrase, which it must 
be confessed has a certain unpleasant flavour about it. It is a tacit 
confession that they have introduced a religious force into politics, 
and an acknowledgment that with that force party politicians will 
have to reckon. It is the expression of petulant impatience on 
the part of professional politicians on both sides who cannot™ 
bear that their little game should be spoiled by men who are 
governed by other considerations than those of mere expediency. 
Mr. Welldon, the able Headmaster of Harrow, has put the subject 
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in its true light in his singularly candid statement at the Church 
Congress. His eloquent tribute to Nonconformists is only too 
laudatory, and if it is to be accepted by them at all, it must be 
as setting forth the ideal at which they must aim rather than the 
actual which they have realised. He describes it 

as that remarkable rising of opinion which has been lately known as the expres- 
sion of the Nonconformist conscience. No doubt (he says) it is possible that the 
Nonconformist conscience will some day prove itself to be foolish or vindictive. 
It will be so if the Nonconformists are induced to think more of their Noncon- 
formity than of their conscientiousness. But, so far as I can see, it has, until now, 
been simply the utterance of a disinterested and enlightened moral sense ; it has 
been an outburst of a just and righteous indignation. I could wish the Church in 
her long history had displayed more of it, and I am at a loss to understand how 
we, as Churchmen, who have sometimes, and not, I am afraid, unjustly, blamed the 
Nonconformists for subordinating morals to politics, should be slow to appreciate 
this instance of morality triumphing over political ties and interests. 

It will surely be greatly to the advantage of the nation that Non- 
conformists and Churchmen alike act upon the principles here laid 
down. It does not at all follow that even in that case they will 
always be found on the same side. Mr. Welldon gives us a timely 
warning against thinking more of our Nonconformity than of our 
conscientiousness. But our Nonconformity, like his own Churchman- 
ship, is an act of homage to conscience. What we have really to 
keep in mind is, therefore, that men who are governed by equally 
nigh moral and even religious motives may honestly pursue diametri- 
cally opposite lines of policy. It is here that the special distinction 
of the Nonconformist conscience is seen. There could not well be 
a more signal illustration of the difference between it and the Church 
conscience than that which is supplied in the present School Board 
controversy. 

It is the misfortune of this, as of all struggles in which sectarian 
or political feeling is strongly enlisted, that the opposing parties are 
so unwilling to credit each other with honourable intentions and 
pure motives. There are Churchmen who would confidently appeal 
to the action of Nonconformists in this matter as a clear instance of 
that subordination of morality, and even of religion, to politics which 
Mr. Welldon deprecates. They seem unable to understand how a 
man can be a sincere believer in Christian truth unless he is prepared 
to impose it upon others. They talk loudly of the consciences of 
parents who would be aggrieved unless the nation which provides 
them with free secular instruction for their children, and even com- 
bines with it the teaching of great religious principles common to all 
who profess and call themselves Christians, add also to this an 
education in the principles of their own particular sect. So far as 
the mass of the parents are concerned, this kind of conscience, if it 
exist at all, has been singularly apathetic and silent. Nevertheless 
it is continually paraded as an important factor in the discussion, 
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while the conscientious objection of Nonconformists to employ public 
funds, which are exacted from citizens of all varieties of religious 
persuasion, for the teaching of particular doctrines, is treated as a 
sign of imperfect and faltering allegiance to the doctrines themselves. 
In the particular matter of the School Board, the political interests 
involved are of comparatively slight importance. It is the religious 
question which is at issue that excites the interest and stirs the zeal, 
and the strong antagonism of honest men on both sides marks the 
wide difference between the conscience of the Churchman and the 
Nonconformist respectively. 

The Churchman not only holds, in all honesty, that it is perfectly 
right for him to insist on the teaching of what he calls definite 
beliefs in schools supported by public funds, but that it is his bounden 
duty to do so. He maintains that the rights of the individual 
conscience are sufficiently respected if children enjoy the protection 
of a so-called Conscience Clause. But it does not seem to occur to 
him that ratepayers have also their rights, and that they may feel 
justly aggrieved if they are forced to contribute to the support of 
tenets which they hold in abhorrence. He is sufficiently tenacious 
of his own rights in this matter, and sensitive as to the slightest in- 
fraction of them, but he is utterly careless to those of a minority who 
do not hold the Evangelical faith. Some Churchmen—if I am not 
mistaken including one bishop—have gone so far as to suggest that 
they should follow the example of those Dissenters who went to prison 
rather than pay church rates. It would be a curious and edifying 
spectacle to have a bishop or two, accompanied by Lord Halifax and 
Mr. Athelstan Riley, taking cheerfully the spoiling of their goods, or 
singing hymns of praise in the cells where they were expiating the sin 
of loyalty to conscience. But the effect would certainly be lost when 
it was found that their only grievance was that they were not per- 
mitted to tax the community for the support of their own sect, and 
that while they were so extremely sensitive as to the supposed rights 
of their own conscience they had not the slightest scruple as to 
coercing the consciences of others. 

Can it ever have occurred to them as possible that the positions 
of parties might be reversed? Whether, indeed, it be within the 
range of practical politics, such a contingency must be taken into 
account. Christians who are desirous to carry out the precept of 
their Master, and do to others as they would that others should doto 
them, should ask themselves what in such case they would regard as 
equitable treatment at the hands of triumphant Agnostics. As they 
would have these men deal with them, so should they act now. The 
arguments at present employed by Mr. Athelstan Riley would be 
quite as sound if advanced by a secularist majority in Paris in de- 
fence of the teachings of secularism. If brought face to face with 
such an evil state of things, these gentlemen might begin to per- 
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ceive the advantage of a separation between religious and secular 
teaching, and be grateful for liberty to use the school building for 
religious education to be given at their own cost, and by members of 
their own Church. At present they enjoy the favour of Cardinal 
Vaughan, even though at the very time when he is proffering his aid 
heis flaunting his contempt of their Church as the creature of schism. 
But were it possible that their present ally could attain a preponder- 
ance such as they at present enjoy, that the educational staff of the 
Board Schools was mainly composed of Roman Catholics, that priests 
were found on every Board of school managers, and, in short, that the 
Cardinal’s influence was felt everywhere, is it probable that they 
would acquiesce readily in some proposal to give the teaching a more 
Roman Catholic character, or that it would be made more acceptable 
to them if its Roman Catholic spirit and tendency were masked under 
a professed desire to secure more definite doctrinal teaching ? 

-The principle of Nonconformists, on the contrary, is that he who 
would successfully maintain the independence and freedom of his 
conscience must be scrupulous in guarding the rights of others. 
Here, as everywhere, he who would win respect for himself must show 
it to his fellows. I dare not assert that this is the ruling principle 
with all Nonconformists. Were it so we should not be in the midst 
of the educational difficulties which confront us to-day. There are 
professed Nonconformists who have not the courage—I will not say 
of their own convictions, but of the principles which they are under- 
stood to hold. The result is that we are fighting about a compromise 
which, of course, is logically untenable, as all compromises are, which 
satisfies no party and can easily be riddled by assailants on both 
sides, but which, nevertheless, is the best available solution, for the 
present, of a very tangled problem. The controversy itself in its 
incidents and its necessary results is really one, of the most painful 
episodes in our public life. Here are men of distinction and character 
content to stultify themselves by becoming supporters of a policy 
which at the same time honesty compels them to repudiate. The 
voluntary humiliation of the Bishop of London, in particular, has an 
artisticcompleteness whichis unique. If any element wereneeded to add 
bitterness to his position, it has been supplied by his able Archdeacon, 
who, meekly following his chief, seems to please himself with the 
idea that at least he will not renounce his opinions, but will only 
abstain from acting upon them, and will not become the champion of 
actions which he has publicly condemned. If this be the way in 
which the Christian religion is to be illustrated and defended, alas 
for the Christian religion! The caustic satire which Matthew Arnold 
directed against the Bishop. of Winchester of that day for his pre- 
sumptuous assertion ‘that something must be done for the honour of 
his blessed Lord’ may be much more keenly applied to Mr. Athelstan 
Riley. Samuel Wilberforce was a man of genius, a theologian with 
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a considerable measure of capacity and knowledge, an eloquent and 
forcible polemic, and it was by argument, not by School Board tactics, 
that he thought to do service in the cause of truth. But can any 
sane man believe that the great doctrine, so recklessly thrown into 
the arena of strife, will obtain a stronger hold upon the understand- 
ings and hearts of men by such victories as have been won on the 
Victoria Embankment ? This degradation of the most sacred things 
offends even unbelievers. It is strange, indeed, that those who 
profess to be working for the honour of their Lord are doing much 
to put Him to an open shame. We who are calumniously charged 
with unfaithfulness to the truth, to whose service our lives are devoted, 
refuse to believe that its real interests can ever be promoted by 
external force. 

Dr. Déllinger, in one of the essays in his recently published 
volume, asserts, with his characteristic insight, that the Independent 
was the champion of liberty rather than of any particular theological 
system. That does not mean that he has not a definite creed of his 
own, but only that he refuses to force it upon others. That is the 
governing principle of Nonconformist action in the School Board 
controversy. They regard the discussion about doctrine as altogether 
out of place, and as detrimental to the highest interests of religion. 
They do not believe that the minds of young children are able to 
grasp the subtle definition of dogma, and they hold that it is quite 
possible to inculcate the general principles of religion and morality 
without perplexing their immature intellect with the most abstruse 
questions. But especially is it their desire that the great work of 
popular education shall not be hindered by being made subservient 
to sectarian interest of any kind. 

In this controversy, therefore, Nonconformists are fighting the 
battle, not only of liberty of conscience, but of education itself. The 
Anglican Church has yet to reap the harvest for which its too zealous 
advocates on the School Board have been sowing. A more discredit- 
able record it would not be easy to find. It was desirable to win 
votes which might be available for sacerdotal purposes, and as there 
was no way of securing them that seemed at once so easy and so 
safe as by setting up a reputation for economy, the schools were 
starved. The indictment of this miserable policy has been drawn, not 
by the minority on the Board, who might be suspected of partisanship, 
but by the impartial Inspector of the Government. It embraces 
almost every educational offence with which a Board could beimpeached. 
There is a deficiency of schools, and those which exist are insanitary, 
often to the point of danger. The teaching staff is kept down to so 
low a point that classes are overcrowded and their work imperfectly 
done. The same cheese-paring policy prevents the introduction of 
appliances which would increase the refining influence of the schools, 
and give to the education more completeness. It is a sorry record 
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from first to last. But what else was to be expected from men who 
have the most antiquated ideas of what education ought to be, and 
who are really administering Board Schools in the interest of rival 
institutions ? The Anglican Church, I venture to think, could hardly 
have pursued a more dangerous course, and one of the wors? 
calamities which could befall it would bea success which would leave 
its promoters free to work it out to its full extent. The democracy 
is becoming every day more conscious of its strength, and less 
tolerant of clerical control. If it wants Christianity taught in the 
schools, it must be Christianity without creeds, and without priests; and 
in this it has the full sympathy of Nonconformists. They acquiesced 
in the settlement of 1871, not because it was logically defensible, but 
because it afforded a modus vivendi, and from them will not come any 
proposal to disturb it. But I am myself in perfect sympathy with 
the ideal set forth by Mr. G. W. E. Russell, that 


the State should provide universally and compulsorily the secular knowledge 
about which all were agreed, and that religious training, the highest form of all 
training, the training of the soul of the immortal part of the threefold constitution 
of man, should be undertaken primarily by the parents, and next by the promoters 
of religion of the various denominations, with the blessed influences of the Sunday 
and the Sunday school. 


That certainly is the direction in which reform must move, and it is 


satisfactory to find so strong an expression of opinion from a member 
of the Government. On this point Nonconformists are certainly in 
accord with the Liberal party. Mr. Acland is the best Education 
Minister we have had, and the bitterness with which he is assailed 
is the surest proof of the efficiency of his administration. 

This agreement on a question of so much importance suggests 
that the natural place of Nonconformists is in the ranks of the 
Liberal party. Indeed, it is hard to conceive of them anywhere else. 
But a preliminary question suggests itself as to the future of the Liberal 
party itself. There are innumerable signs of disintegration in the 
political world. In the first place, the future position of Liberal- 
Unionists seems to be veiled in an obscurity which Mr. Chamber- 
Jain’s recent speeches have served rather to deepen than to relieve. 
Some of his followers seem to be discontented with him, and, as was 
to be expected, he distinctly tells them that he will not be the 
leader of a murmuring and discontented party. The position which 
he has created is, to say the least, an extremely awkward one. It is 
hardly to be expected that the Tory wing of the party whose unity 
and greatness have been so loudly proclaimed will accept his projects 
of social reform. But if not, howis the alliance to be maintained, and 
if it be broken, what isto become of the Liberal-Unionists? This 
is only one of many signs which point in the direction of a redistri- 
bution of parties. My present question is, In what direction do Non- 
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conformist sympathies lie? Without taking what may be regarded 
as a somewhat distant outlook, and confining ourselves more strictly 
to the discussions of the hour, the question as to the relations which 
the Nonconformist party are likely to occupy towards Lord Rosebery 
and his Government becomes daily more urgent. 

It must be recognised that the retirement of Mr. Gladstone from 
public life could not fail to have a considerable effect on Noncon- 
formist feeling. Towards that illustrious leader they have long 
cherished a strong personal attachment which has served to 
strengthen ‘their political loyalty. This is the more remarkable 
because of the strong ecclesiastical differences which have separated 
them, and which there has been no disposition on either side to 
minimise, and yet the reason of the alliance is not far to seek, and I 
venture to think is equally creditable to both. Nonconformist 
admirers of Mr. Gladstone have been exposed to many a ‘ flout and 
jibe and jeer’ because of their supposed hero-worship. But, at all 
events, they can plead that their hero was worthy, and that such 
service as they rendered was independent, unbought and disin- 
terested, and that if their attachment to great principles was all the 
more enthusiastic because of their devotion to the leader by whom 
they were represented, they never sacrificed the principles for the 
sake of the man. They have differed from Mr. Gladstone in past 
times, and, if their allegiance was too sturdy, and it may be added too 
intelligent, to be weakened by objections to some details of policy, it 
certainly was never so blind as to follow his lead without any inquiry 
as to the course he was pursuing. It is simply impossible, however, 
that they should be unaffected by the retirement of a chief who has 
so long been regarded by them with a sentiment of affectionate 
reverence. It is easy for philosophers to profess indifference or even 
contempt for personal feeling of this kind, but the majority of man- 
kind have not attained this elevation. The personal element is an 
important factor, especially when that person is a Gladstone. Even 
those who are most profoundly influenced by abstract principles, and 
most eager in the struggle to assert them, will hardly undertake 
to question the enormous increase of power which comes to a prin- 
ciple when it is incarnate in a man of brilliant genius, unquestionable 
integrity, and high moral purpose. Such a leader inspires an en- 
thusiasm in his followers which is a force that is literally immeasurable. 
Mr. Gladstone has been all this. The present change in the Liberal 
leadership is an incident of unparalleled difficulty. - 

It would be a sorry compliment to Nonconformist Liberals—to 
their sagacity as well as to their chivalry—to say that their attach- 
ment to Liberalism was such that they were prepared at once to 
transfer to a new leader, even before they had experience of his 
qualifications, the same enthusiastic loyalty which has been so 
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lavishly given to the veteran chief whom they have lost. There was 
@ magic in his very name which will not soon be lost. That name 
will still sound stirring 
Unto the men of Rome; 
Like the trumpet blast which calls to them 
To charge the Volscian home. 


It is hardly probable that in this generation another can have the 
same remarkable influence. On the other hand, some of the worst 
reproaches of their enemies would be justified were Nonconformists to 
allow these sentiments of personal regret to induce a relaxation of 
their efforts for the success of the cause with which, hitherto, they 
have been so closely identified. There is really no fear of so lament- 
able a result, provided the Liberalism of the future is in harmony with 
the past—a fuller development of the principles for which the party, 
under Mr. Gladstone’s lead, has so strenuously contended. 

In the discussion about the succession to the leadership, Non- 
conformists did not take any prominent part,and it may safely be 
said that they were ready loyally to accept the choice of those who, 
being at the centre of political life, have a clearer understanding of 
the needs of the situation, as well as a more intimate knowledge of 
the qualities of individual men, than is possible to the mere 
outsiders. 

There are occasions when a statesman is so clearly marked out 
for the highest position, and the popular voice is so distinctly in his 
favour, that its decision is irresistible. But when, as in the present 
case, no one stands out so conspicuously as to end all controversy, an 
appeal to a plébiscite of the party is an extremely doubtful expedient. 
The risk of ‘swopping’ horses when crossing a stream is proverbial, 
but the peril would be increased tenfold if the operation, instead of 
being managed by experts, was entrusted to any chance bystander. 
The transfer of the Premiership was accomplished with a facility and 
success which were a surprise to friends and a bitter disappointment 
to foes. There have since been caves and rumours of caves ; we are 
assured that the party is honeycombed with intrigue, and we have 
any number of quidnuncs prepared with the most thrilling stories of 
the rivalries between leading politicians and the unscrupulous 
methods by which they have been carried on. But the fact is unal- 
tered. The most anxious, and even perilous, crisis in the fortunes of 
the Liberal party has been passed, and the strength of the party 
remains unbroken. * A session which began amid clouds and darkness, 
in the midst of divisions and uncertainty, with not a few serious 
omens of misfortune and disaster, closes with a record of achieve- 
ments whose importance even the critics, whether within or outside 
the Ministerial ranks, are compelled to acknowledge. Such a result 
speaks volumes as to the wisdom of those by whom the policy has 
been shaped, and by whom practically the leader has been chosen. 
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This question of leadership is not, however, to be thus summarily 
dismissed. It may fairly be argued that the signal success which has 
marked the session is due as much to the loyalty of the party as to 
the skill of the chief, especially as the course of legislation was prac- 
tically decided before his accession to office. Even so far as the 
leadership is concerned the honours belong to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer rather than to the Prime Minister. We often hear it said that 
throughout the session the former has been steadily rising in repu- 
tation and influence. Unless Sir William Harcourt was to be a 
failure, this was inevitable, and it is not easy to see how it is tobe 
otherwise in the future. The House of Lords is simply a land of 
darkness and of the shadow of death for a Liberal Premier. He may 
hold his own as a master of logical fence or brilliant retort, he may 
be supreme in argument, but he cannot hope to change a single vote, 
still less to govern a solitary decision of a body which, if it ever by chance 
stumble into a sensible resolution, does it out of selfish care for its own 
interests rather than deference to considerations of justice or sound 
policy. It is in the House of Commons that the battle of Liberalism 
has to be fought, and in the wise conduct of the struggle there rests 
the only hope of influencing the Upper House, as by courtesy it is 
still described. It is impossible that the leader by whose wisdom, 
dexterity, and courage that struggle is successfully maintained 
should fail to secure a strong hold upon those who have daily to fight 
under him. 

This is one of the disadvantages attendant on the selection of 
a peer as the Liberal Prime Minister. Possibly it is one which 
was not so fully appreciated in the first instance, but it can 
hardly have been overlooked, and yet the choice was made. The 
situation is certainly one to make large demands upon the magnani- 
mity of both men, and its difficulties may easily be aggravated by the 
senseless or malicious gossip of those who are never so happy as 
when they have some new sensational story wherewith to startle all 
who will listentothem. The only point, however, which I care to note 
in connection with it is that it suggests an obvious qualification to 
the confidence with which the present position of the party is quoted 
as conclusive evidence that the choice of the leader was the best pos- 
sible under the circumstances. I should myself go further and say 
it is the only one which has in it the remotest chance of immediate 
success. It is true that the unity of a body which has so often been 
contemptuously described as a motley host, with no principle of 
coherence, has been maintained with an efficiency the more surprising 
because of the almost unparalleled difficulties of the situation. It is 
true that a small and composite majority has presented as solid a front 
to the foe as the ‘thin red line’ of Balaklava. It is true that a 
Ministry which it was confidently predicted would perish in its first 
year closes its second stronger and more buoyant than ever, and, what 
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is of even more significance, that this suecess has been achieved de- 
spite the most terrible loss which any party could have been called to 
sustain. But it is no disparagement to Lord Rosebery to say that 
for this result he is indebted mainly to the skill of his lieutenants, 
who have of necessity had to do the fighting, and the resolution of a 
party which has compensated for its comparative feebleness by a 
sturdy loyalty which has had few, if any, parallels in the political his- 
tory of this generation. 

It is not because I think any change in the leadership expedient 
that I venture to insist that the question of Lord Rosebery’s success 
is still sub judice, and to add with all frankness that some incidents 
of the last few months have awaked serious doubts in the minds of 
many who certainly were not disposed to regard him unfavourably. 
They are felt by many Nonconformist Liberals, and by many Liberals 
who are not Nonconformists, and in neither case are the hesitations 
due to the influence of Mr. Labouchere, or indeed to any personal 
feeling whatever. The men of whom I speak desire to be supporters 
of the Prime Minister, and are fully alive to the perils of any attempt 
to overthrow the present arrangement. It is their anxiety as to the 
future of Liberalism which causes their misgivings, and the more 
candidly they are recognised and dealt with the better, both for the 
party and its chief. 

It must be remembered, in fairness both to Lord Rosebery and his 
critics, that the position of a successor to Mr. Gladstone must under 
any circumstances have been an extremely difficult one. A young 
statesman who listened only to the dictates of ambition might well 
have been content to wait in the expectation that, after successive 
failures on the part of men of more experience, his opportunity would 
come. If Lord Rosebery had declined the honour offered to him by 
his colleagues, he would have been abundantly justified. There was 
no reason why he should prematurely snatch at the prize, tempting 
as it was; there were many why he should have preferred to wait. 
As he is undoubtedly a man of great acuteness, I prefer to believe 
that the position was pressed upon him, rather than accept the stories 
generated in lobby gossip of his eagerness to secure it. Whether 
they were wise who urged him is a point which I have no competence 
to discuss. But assuredly in accepting it he showed true patriotism. 
If I am mistaken here, I am bound to admit that my contention in 
his support must fall to the ground. A man who intrigued or even 
finessed to obtain the succession to Mr. Gladstone would have given, 
in my judgment, the strongest proof of his unfitness for the position. 
Such a suggestion in the present case is absolutely without warrant, 
and, in the absence of any semblance of proof, I decline to believe 
that so shrewd a man as Lord Rosebery was betrayed into such fatuous 
folly. 

Still, however pure the patriotism of his Lordship in undertaking 
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the office, that does not at all diminish its responsibilities and 
difficulties. The Liberal Premier of to-day must be a very different 
man from any of Mr. Gladstone’s predecessors. Lord Grey, with his 
lofty integrity, but aristocratic temper and bearing ; Lord Melbourne, 
with his acute knowledge of men, but cynical indifference to principle ; 
Lord Palmerston, with the geniality and John Bullism which made 
him so popular, and enabled him to palm himself off as a Liberal 
statesman while pursuing an essentially Tory policy, would be im- 
possible to-day. Even Lord John Russell, beyond controversy the 
noblest Roman of them all, would have much to unlearn as well as to 
learn before he could successfully lead the party which has succeeded 
to that by which he was for so many years honoured and trusted as 
perhaps no Liberal chief had previously been. The days of the great 
Whig houses are past, never to return. A proud aristocrat conde- 
scending to lead a democracy which has become conscious of its own 
strength, and fancying that he is a benefactor when he consents to 
accept their votes, and the personal honours which come with them, 
would be an anachronism. The title and ancestry of our Prime 
Minister avail him nothing except with a certain section of the 
snobbish persuasion, who are hardly in their place in the Liberal party, 
and certainly bring no strength to it. With the stalwarts of the 
party they are a positive disadvantage, and would have been felt to 
be so but for the Prime Minister’s manifest superiority to such 
adventitious distinctions. He must command confidence by his 
personal qualities and his bold enunciation of a policy which is at 
once spirited and prudent. 

It is the favourite idea of Tory writers and speakers that the 
present Liberal, or, as they are pleased to call it, Gladstonian party is 
made up of a number of discordant sections each intent on some 
scheme of its own, and not only indifferent to those of the rest, but 
in some cases positively hostile to them. In the party of progress 
there must always be an apparent justification for such a view. 
But it leaves entirely out of sight the one principle of progress 
which is common to the whole body. Human nature being what it 
is, it is certain that the influence of selfishness will be felt in every 
great confederacy, and that there will be some who, while ready to 
advance in every other direction, will hesitate as soon as their own 
personal interests seem to be threatened. There may be brewers 
who think too much of ‘ the trade,’ and while willing enough to abolish 
a Church establishment shrink from a small additional tax on beer 
and whisky, even as there may still linger in the Liberal party some 
champions of a State Church who are Liberals on every other question, 
but cannot reconcile their minds to complete religious equality. But 
this does not affect the solidarity of Liberalism. Its programme, as 
defined in the notorious Newcastle resolutions, is not composed of a 
number of fortuitous atoms with no relation to one another, except 
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that each marks the price which must be paid for the support of a 
particular section. It simply marks out a number of branches all 
springing from the one root. If this be not so, a Liberal party would 
have no permanence—could not, indeed, be said to have an existence as 
aparty. It would be at all times little better than a promiscuous mob 
of those who were interested in the progressive policy of the hour, 
and would dissolve as soon as the particular measure was carried. A 
case may be set up in favour of this view. But it is more plausible 
than true. It is very trite to say that the party sheds a certain 
number of adherents on the achievement of any great reform, and it 
must always be equally true that different sections of the party have 
their separate measures in which they are peculiarly interested. This 
latter difference is more conspicuous at present because of the delay 
in British legislation due to the necessary prominence of Home Rule. 
The Tories make merry over the supposed attempts of Lord Rosebery 
to meet the demands of the rival claimants. But the only point at 
issue is the order of precedence, and, despite the excited demonstra- 
tions of more ardent spirits, it is pretty certain that the unity of the 
party will be maintained so long as there is an unshaken confidence 
in the loyalty of the Prime Minister to true Liberal principles. 

The only point with which I propose to deal here is the relation 
of the Prime Minister to the Nonconformist section of the party. 
The point is one which has evidently engaged the attention of all who 
do not fail to perceive how largely it may affect our immediate political 
future. Some time has elapsed since it was confidently asserted by 
one who had a considerable knowledge of the situation that Dis- 
senters were the only section of the middle class which maintained 
their loyalty to the old flag and the old chief. Nothing has subse- 
quently occurred which requires a modification of that statement. 
There were then, as there are now, numbers of middle-class Church- 
men in the Liberal ranks, as there are Nonconformists, who are eager 
to proclaim themselves Unionists. But these exceptions do not 
materially affect the truth of all observation, which really means that 
in the large secessions of the middle class from Liberalism which has 
been so marked a feature of the last nine years, the only section which 
has remained faithful is that which represents the Nonconformist 
conscience. They too must have been exposed to the influence to 
which others of that class have succumbed, and it becomes a very 
curious problem whether that resistance is likely to continue. 

The causes which have produced the change to which I refer are 
still in operation. Sir William Harcourt has told us that the influences 
leading to schism and disintegration were at work before the Home 
Rule controversy commenced. So far as they were personal, they do 
not concern me at present. I have to do only with the action of 
forces which are of a more permanent character than the feelings 
generated by selfish ambition. The crucial fact is, in my judgment, 
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the pronounced attitude of Society. That is due doubtless to the 
fierce antagonism which the Home Rule proposals have provoked ; but 
it is probable, not to put it more strongly, that society would have shown 
itself as bitterly hostile to any other strong reform which Mr. Glad- 
stone had introduced. The process of conversion might not have 
been so rapid or so complete, and some who have deserted their 
former Liberal associates would probably have remained faithful. But 
with the democratic changes of 1885 the secession of the old Whigs 
became inevitable, and the result could not fail to be that a more 
decided bias would be given to Society, always sufficiently under strong 
Conservative influences. Home Rule hastened this development, but it - 
would be a mistake to regard it as the sole or even the principal 
cause. 

No one who has carefully studied these facts can be surprised at 
the great falling away of so many of the middle class from the party 
of which numbers of them had been active workers. Society has all- 
powerful attractions for the prosperous, and it has not been scrupulous 
as to the employment of them in the sacred cause of privilege. It is 
easy to scoff at Lord Rosebery because of his aristocratic position and 
connections, but these very things have only made the trial of his 
faith more severe. The peers who have passed successfully through 
the bitter tribulation of recent years have certainly given full proof of 
their sincerity and resolution, and are to be honoured accordingly. 
If we would appreciate their fidelity rightly, we have only to look at 
the discreditable conduct of others, especially of those new-fledged 
peers who have hardly taken their places before they have begun to 
use their powers against the leader by whom they had been conferred. 
These gentlemen can hardly be suspected of an intention to furnish 
arguments against the House of Lords, but they could not well have 
provided a more cogent one. They are an object lesson as to the 
anti-popular sentiment of that House which is sure to impress the 
mind of the democracy. 

They are, however, peculiarly instructive as to the dominant in- 
fluence in Society, an influence to which successful capitalists, or bud- 
ding young statesmen, fresh from the schools and flushed with some 
early political triumphs, are peculiarly susceptible. It would be easy 
to cite a number of examples in support of this, but the task would 
be an odious one. Th fact is sufficiently evident, and cannot be 
left out of view in any forecast. Some have thought that Lord Rose- 
bery may detain some in the fold who might otherwise have been 
induced to stay. But this is a very doubtful speculation, and were 
it more certain the men who would be so affected would bring but 
little real strength to the party. Robust politicians, those who have 
formed the bone and sinew of Nonconformist movements, are superior 
to such considerations. 

It cannot, and ought not, to be concealed that many of these 
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‘stalwarts ’ are looking anxiously at the present situation. To begin 
with, they do not look sympathetically—not to put it in any stronger 
form—upon the Prime Minister’s connection with the Turf. If Ladas 
be not exactly an abomination in their eyes, it is at least regarded as 
a very important factor in the politics of to-day. In judging the ill- 
advised speech at Eton, there are extenuating circumstances to be 
urged, but it staggered many who had previously been staunch sup- 
porters of Lord Rosebery, and who certainly had not the faintest 
sympathy with the meddling interference of the Anti-Gambling 
League. Nonconformists, who fancy themselves entitled to impose 
their own ideas of amusement upon the Prime Minister, enforced by 
a threat of their secession from the party in case of his refusal, are 
hardly to be dealt with as practical politicians. They are the successors 
of the Fifth Monarchy-men and will fail as disastrously.. But numbers 
who would make no such unreasonable demand are unable to under- 
stand how a votary of the Turf can be an earnest Liberal politician. 
It is not at all a question of the ownership of a fine horse, it is the 
general influence of the racecourse which shocksthem. A Derby Day 
is a carnival of vice. Of course such a statement will at once be met 
by specious pleas for the need of popular recreation, illustrated by 
glowing pictures of pleasant family excursions into the country and 
the like. Those who reprobate the vicious surroundings will be 
denounced as sour bigots. Yet the fact remains that gambling is one 
of the worst sins of the day, and that the racecourse is one of its strong 
supports. Can it be satisfactory to a party intent on the moral eleva- 
tion of the people that its leader should be one of the most prominent 
patrons of that racecourse? We are told that Ladas has won ad- 
herents for the Liberal party from a class which has not been wont to 
regard it with favour. The party would be better without them, 
especially if their accession is counterbalanced by the loss of enthu- 
siasm, if not the withdrawal of support, on the part of many who 
have been among its most ardent champions. 

But a more serious matter still is the feeling with which some 
regard the concessions to the Labour party. Of this there has just 
been a conspicuous illustration in the retirement of Mr. Illingworth 
from Parliament. The Liberal party has had no more loyal and con- 
stant adherent than that gentleman. Twenty years, even ten years, 
ago he was reckoned among advanced Radicals, and he has renounced 
none of the opinions which placed him at that time in the front rank 
of the party. But he has not adopted the Collectivist theory ; he is, 
according to the Chronicle, a representative of laisser-faire Radical- 
ism. So he feels himself compelled to withdraw from Parliament. 
He differs with the Government on the eight hours question, and his 
retirement will (we are told) by the great mass of Radical voters ‘ be 
hailed as a tribute to the sincerity and reality of the social mission 
of the Government.’ It would be desirable to know whether the 
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Government takes this view of their work, and whether they regard 
with such absolute complacency the falling away from their ranks 
of such men as Mr. Illingworth. Many who do not agree with 
all the views of that gentleman feel a keen resentment of such 
treatment. He was faithfully serving the Liberal party during those 
dreary years in the wilderness when the journal now so ready to 
censure him was simply throwing its influence into the scale against 
the Liberal chief. It may be that he has not been sufficiently touched 
by the spirit of the new democracy, but is the honourable record of 
years of devotion to the democratic cause when it was weak and un- 
popular to count for nothing? Surely it has not come to this, that in. 
the Liberal party there is to be no room for those who will not swallow 
the shibboleth of Mr. Benjamin Tillett or Mr. Tom Mann. 

I am here simply urging a plea for catholic Liberalism, and I am 
quite ready to admit that the faults against it have not all been on one 
side. Middle-class politicians may have been slow to learn the lessons 
of the new age. But the democratic party cannot afford to cast 
them out. It is because I feel so strongly that a cordial understand- 
ing between the old Liberals and the Labour party is essential to 
a victory over the forces of reaction that I regret the loss of Mr. 
Illingworth. Nonconformists, I undertake to say, are as ready as 
any other section of the Liberal party for social reforms, and it is hard 
to believe that the Government are anxious so to force the pace that 
any of them should be needlessly alienated. There is, however, 
another incident which even before the retirement of Mr. Illingworth 
had disquieted not a few minds. Mr. Batty Langley, the recently 
elected member for Attercliffe, had been a steady and self-sacrificing 
worker in the Liberal cause for many a year, and it is not too much 
to say that Liberalism in Sheffield was largely indebted to him for the 
position it has won. He was chosen by a large representative com- 
mittee, in which the working class was predominant, as the candidate. 
He had one offence—he was not of the Labour party—and therefore 
he was opposed. It was a matter of no importance to any one but 
its own members that the National Reform Union did not approve 
the decision of the local committee. It was a very different thing 
when Lord Tweedmouth undertook to pronounce an adverse judg- 
ment. Lord Tweedmouth is supposed to be to Lord Rosebery a 
kind of political archdeacon—the ‘oculus’ through which he sur- 
veys the party. It was unfortunate if any of the middle class are to 
be retained that he should have delivered himself against the action 
of the Attercliffe Committee. After all that Committee has its own 
independent rights, and it may prove to be dangerous to interfere 
with them. I repeat that I for one am desirous to concede all that 
can fairly be claimed by the Labour wing of the party. But there 
has been not a little to suggest that our leaders regard that wing 
as the party. There could hardly be a more fatal mistake. The 
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plain fact is that Liberalism cannot afford to estrange any section of 
its supporters, and there must be a ‘ give and take’ policy all round. 

On other points I have not room to speak. On Temperance 
Reform and on the most pressing and most difficult question of the 
hour, the future of the House of Lords, earnest Dissenters will be 
found abreast of the most advanced reformers. It is superfluous, 
however, to say that Disestablishment is the question in which they 
are most deeply interested. But to suppose that there will be 
any faltering here is to insinuate a suspicion of the honour of English 
gentlemen, which I refuse to entertain. It is possible, however, that 
ere long the question of foreign policy may throw into the shade for 
the time all these domestic reforms. The atmosphere seems charged 
with electricity, and he would be a bold prophet who undertook to 
say when the storm will burst. What Lord Rosebery’s policy would 
be in that case is a matter for serious anxiety. Nonconformists 
generally have but faint sympathy with Imperialism, and they are 
distinctly hostile to Jingoism in all its varieties and shades. It 
would be extremely unfair to suspect his Lordship of any tendencies 
of this character; but it would be folly to deny that they have their 
representatives in the party, and for myself I regard them as a dis- 
tinet source of danger. It may be that Lord Rosebery is all the more 
fitted to hold them in check because of his imperialism. But on this 
as on other points we wait for the revelation of time. I, for one, 
distrust the Uganda policy, and indeed the African policy in general. 

The simple conclusion is that the Prime Minister is on his trial. 
Nonconformists are quite prepared to give a favourable verdict, but, 
remembering some of the circumstances of the last few months, they 
are naturally anxious to have their faith justified by his works. We 
deprecate a hasty, adverse judgment, and finding much to admire 
in the Prime Minister, hope that his own utterances will soon end 
all doubts. 


J. Guinness ROGERS. 





FRUIT RANCHING 


THINKING there may be many other young men situated as I was 
a year and a half ago, I venture to give my experience, in the hope 
that it may be of some little use. 

Two years ago this spring I was brewer in a London brewery, and 
while there was taken ill with a bad attack of pleurisy and pneu- 
monia, and on my recovery, the doctors strongly advising against my 
remaining in town, found myself with nothing todo. After spending 
some months at home, trying to get another berth, I noticed a letter 
in the Field from a farmer in Canada, which first turned my thoughts 
to emigration; my father knowing a gentleman who had nephews 
somewhere in America, made inquiries of him, and found that they 
were doing very well fruit-farming in California, also that an English- 
man owning a large fruit ranch about ten miles from this place was 
then in London. 

Hearing this, I went up and saw Mr. H——, the above-mentioned 
gentleman, who gave such a glowing account of colonial life that I 
settled to go out and prospect ; so, as he was returning shortly, we 
made arrangements to travel together. 

We left England in February 1893 and came straight through to 
his ranch at El Toro. I was much struck by the various changes of 
climate we passed through on the journey. 

When we left Chicago there was a severe snow storm raging, and 
we could hardly keep warm enough, but after a day or two’s run it 
was just the reverse, and we spent a good deal of time on the plat- 
form at the end of the car. They are very free and easy out here, 
and don’t mind what you do on the train as regards riding on the 
platforms and getting on and off while in motion, very different from 
the order of things in England. 

I expect nearly every one knows that all trains out here are 
vestibuled, and one can walk from one end to the other. 

The cost of the journey from England to Los Angeles or San 
Diego, for first-class accommodation the whole way, including food, 
sleeping berth on the train, cab fares, tips, &c., amounts to about 
451. 

A through ticket from New York on can be got at Cook’s, 
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London, but they don’t book sleeping berths ; however, if required, 
their agents meet you on the boat at the wharf at New York, also 
at Chicago, and get you your berth and see to checking your luggage 
through ; there is no bother about looking after your things, as they 
are checked through to their destination. One hundred and fifty 
pounds weight is the limit on the cars, and overweight is charged at 
high rates, It is a good thing to have as little as possible to carry 
with you, as there is not much accommodation in the Pulmans for 
packages. Mr. H and I had eleven between us, and lots of bother 
they caused, till we tipped the porter to stow them away in his 
private cupboards. 

We came by the Pennsylvania railroad from New York to Chi- 
cago, and thence by the Sante Fé route, the most direct, and which 
runs a daily through train from Chicago to San Diego, California. 
It is a twenty-six hours’ trip from New York to Chicago, and four 
nights and three and a half days from there to San Diego. Part of 
the way they run dining-cars, and after that have stops at suitable 
times for meals. It is advisable though to have some light provisions 
with you, as occasionally they are delayed for a few hours between 
stations by breakdowns or washouts. That happened to us; a freight 
train ran off the track ahead of us, delaying us five hours ; fortunately 
we had some food, and joining with another party in the car had 
quite a jolly picnic. 

It is well, if one gets out to stroll about at any stopping-place, to 
keep a close watch on the train, as there is no guard to come round 
shutting doors, &c.; the conductors just call out ‘ All aboard !’ and off 
they go. The journey on the whole is uninteresting, mostly through 
deserts, though there are some interesting features, Indian villages, 
crossing the Rockies, and the Cajion Diablo, a gulch about three 
hundred feet deep, a quarter of a mile wide, extending nearly eighty 
miles, 

I had asked Mr. H what would be my best plan on arrival, 
and he most kindly offered me work at regular wages while I was 
looking about, which offer I gladly accepted. 

Just at first I found the hours from sun up to sun down rather 
long and trying, especially as we were ‘baching,’ viz. doing all our 
own cooking and housework, quite a new experience to me, and 
rather interesting, though I soon got tired of it; but they told 
me to go easy at first, and after a few days the time seemed to 
fly 


Work on a fruit farm is very varied and a great part of it done 
with horses. The usual hours when working by the month are from 
sun up to sun down—that is, you are supposed to get your breakfast 
and have your team ready to start work as soon as it is light enough 
during the winter, and finish up, having all chores done (feeding 
horses, cleaning stables, &c,), by six o’clock P.M. In summer you start 
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about 6.30 ; when working by the day you start at 7 a.M., and quit at 
6 P.M. ; wages by the day are 6s., and by the month about 8/. Of 
course when you are working on your own ranch you please yourself 
about the hours. I usually get up at 7 o'clock and breakfast at 8, 
unless ploughing or doing anything particular. 

After working on Mr. H ’s ranch a few months and having 
looked around the neighbouring country well, I came to the conclusion 
that I liked El Toro better than any other place having the same 
advantages, so I bought twenty acres of land and started fruit farming. 

I got my house and barn built by contract. We are very well 
situated here in that way, as an English resident in this valley has 
built several of the largest houses by contract and has given entire 
satisfaction. 

El Toro is very prettily situated, surrounded on three sides by 
hills on the main line of the Sante Fé route, about halfway between 
Los Angeles and San Diego, two and a half hours by rail from either, 
and about half an hour from Santa Anna, a very rising little town. 

There are one freight and two passenger trains each way daily, 
so access to the neighbouring towns is easy. There is a daily mail 
here, but we have to fetch our own letters, as there is no delivery. 

The valley lies pretty high, and on a clear winter’s day a big 
range of mountains about 150 miles away can be seen. It is very 
pleasant, and at first seemed very strange to me, to sit out of doors 
in the sun during the winter, and see the hills around covered with 
snow. 

We are about six miles from the Pacific, where there is quite a 
little village, cottages owned by people of the neighbouring towns ; and 
during the season Lajuna is quite gay ; parties often go down there 
from here for bathing. There is a daily stage service between El Toro 
and the beach, and usually one can hire a furnished cottage there 
for 2/.a month. When I first arrived here there was one hotel, a 
grocery store, the houses owned by Englishmen, and a few small fruit 
ranches ; since then there have been built three more houses for 
English families, and several smaller ones for American ranchers; a 
butcher’s, a barber’s, another general grocery store, a blacksmith’s 
shop, a large warehouse, and a lumber yard have also been established. 

There is a nice little English church, and we have service every 
Sunday evening. At present Captain H——., one of our English 
residents, acts as lay reader, but we hope soon to have a clergyman ; 
there is rather a difficulty in arranging it, as this place is not large 
enough to wholly support one, and the other English churches in the 
neighbourhood are rather far away, Tustin, the nearest, being twelve 
miles. 

There is also a very decent middle-class free school, with an average 
attendance of thirty. 

At present there are six English families resident here, and several 
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bachelors. We have a good lawn-tennis club, and have started 
cricket. We can just muster an eleven, so with the shooting (there 
are plenty of quail and rabbits up in the hills and several places for 
duck quite near) there is always something going on. 

The climate here is lovely ; norain during the latter part of spring 
and the whole summer ; beautifully mild winters, though this year 
we have had it colder than any of the old Californians can remember ; 
several times the thermometer has reached freezing point, which is 
most unusual. Generally during the day while the sun is up it is 
warm enough to sit out of doors, but gets quite chilly towards even- 
ing. The summers are moderately hot, but then again the nights 
are cool, and it is very seldom one cannot sleep under blankets. 

Most days there isa gentle breeze blowing between 10 o’clock a.m. 
and 4.30 p.M. We get lots of mists during the night-time, but they 
disappear as soon as the sun gets up. 

I worked out of doors all last summer and never found it unplea- 
santly hot, except through the hot winds from the desert, which are 
horrible while they last, generally three days: we only had one bad 
and two slight ones last year. Down here they go by the name of 
the Santa Anna winds, but in Santa Anna they pass the compliment 
on to the next town, and call them Riverside winds. 

Houses are not very expensive to build ; a good house of two bed- 
rooms, dressing-room, bath-room, and screened-in scullery, dining- 
room and servants’ bedroom, 10-foot verandah on three sides, hot and 
cold water laid on, finished in best style, plastered and painted 
throughout, costs about 400/. Bachelors as a rule build a two- 
roomed house finished inside with ceiling, costing 401.to 501. Nearly 
all the country houses in this locality are built entirely of wood, one 
story high and raised a little offthe ground. Then there is a tank 
house—the tank is nearly always outside—which costs about 40/., that 
is for one finished up with two small rooms one above the other; an 
open one costs very much less. The barn, stables, carriage-house, and 
saddle-room are as a rule all under one roof. A barn 20x 30, main 
floor, five stables, 5 x 14, harness-room 5 x 14, a buggy shed 14 x 30, 
costs 801. 

Many people have their barns open at the ends, but it pays to 
have a good tight one on account of the mists. 

Water in this country is struck at from 16 to 20 feet; in my own 
case we reached water at 17 feet and went down 7 feet further, and 
now I cannot pump the well (4 feet square) dry, running the pump 
with a gasoline engine and throwing a one-inch stream. 

The majority of ranchers use a windmill to drive the pump, but 
with an engine one is sure of the house supply, and if you have a good 
well you can do a lot of irrigating for vegetables, &c. The engines 
are exceedingly easy to run, and very economical, costing about 1s. 3d. 
per day of ten hours, and after starting them up you can leave them 
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entirely for two or three hours at a time. A three-horse power costs 
60/. I have one, and also a barley crusher, which is a very good in- 
vestment, as the nearest mill is at Santa Anna, fifteen miles away, and 
I get a lot of crushing to do for my neighbours. 

A 1200-gallon wooden water tank costs 5/., iron ones are a little 
dearer. Well digging can as a rule be contracted for at 4s. a foot, 
four feet square, till water is struck, and then by the day, the man 
down the well getting 10s. per day, and the others ordinary wages. 

Fencing is very cheap ; I had 760 yards of fencing done, two wires, 
posts thirty feet apart, and it cost altogether 71. 

A good working or driving team of two horses can be had for fifty 
or sixty pounds. They always measure horses by weight in California, 
hands are unknown ; saddle ponies cost about 101. apiece ; a good fresh 
milch cow fetches 10/., hens 24s. per dozen, and young pigs 10s, 
to 11. each. 

There is no good government land about here now, and land 
suitable for fruit growing costs 20/. per acre in El Toro, that is about 
the usual price for fruit land except near towns, or where it is under 
an irrigating ditch, where it ranges from 20/. to 401. 

The land in our valley is especially adapted to fruit growing, as it 
lies so level that the rain does not run off at all, and owing to the 
loamy quality of the soil readily sinks in ; for the same reason it is 
easily kept well cultivated so as to get the full benefit of all the 
moisture. 

Most of the wells here show a depth of sixteen feet of rich loamy 
soil, and the buyers last season all remarked on the fine quality and 
size of the fruit grown here. 

The best-sized ranch for one manis between twenty and thirty acres, 
that gives one plenty to do without having to slave. It is advisable 
when choosing your land to try to get a little rise to build on, and so 
get the benefit of all the breezes. I was very lucky in that respect ; 
the hill rises gradually from the road about 250 yards away, and 
then drops suddenly, so I built the house on the top, and had the 
barn down behind, quite out of the way, and we look clear over it 
from the house. Land for grain can be rented for a quarter or a 
fifth of the crop, or 4s. to 8s. per acre, depending on the quality ; 
this year there will be about 7,000 acres in grain around here. 

The usual feed for horses is barley, hay, and rolled barley; the 
hay is allowed to head out about three-quarters, and is then cut, left 
on the ground two or three days, then bunched with a rake, and is 
ready for use. The price of good baled hay this year is 35s. per ton, 
about a fair average. 

There is a very good market for ordinary farm produce, such as 
eggs, butter, &c., though just at present prices are very low ; eggs 
5d. per dozen, and butter 8d. per lb. ; young chickens are worth about 
ls. each, and hogs 2}d. per lb. live weight. 
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I should think the best plan for anyone meditating settling in 
California would be to get into correspondence with someone out here 
before leaving England, then on arriving he would have somewhere 
to go to find out the best means of getting about and seeing the 
country before purchasing. It is best to go either as a pupil (pre- 
miums need not be paid, as many ranchers are very glad to take a 
pupil and board him and teach him all they can in return for his work, 
though if you do pay a small premium you don’t have to rough it so 
much nor work so hard), or else to stay on a ranch, where you can get 
a good insight into the work and general management before starting 
ranching. 

At present in El Toro there are about 300 acres set out in fruit, 
about half planted this year. Mr. D W set out 100 acres in 
orchard five years ago this spring in this valley, proving by the manner 
in which the trees have grown that they would thrive and yield fruit 
without irrigation. 

The general method of cultivation is to plough deep and get the 
ground thoroughly broken up and fine to a depth of three or four 
inches before setting out any trees, then as soon as the orchard is 
planted to cultivate and harrow sufficiently to keep weeds down and 
the surface loose and fine, which prevents evaporation. 

There are a great many cultivators and harrows especially designed 
for orchard work, most of them riding tools, and drawn by two horses. 
The majority of fruit growers plough their orchards at least once a 
year, though I know an orchard which has done well and has not 
been ploughed for two years. Where fruit will grow without irriga- 
tion there is a great saving of labour, as every time you use water you 
must cultivate the land before it gets dried out and baked by the 
sun. 

The greater part of the orchards here are set to prunes and apri- 
cots; both bear a fair crop at four and a half years, apricots rather 
the larger of the two. Both fruits are dried, so can be held if prices 
are low. Up to the present there has been no difficulty in getting 
help locally to handle the crops, and as more trees come into bearing 
we shall always be able to get help from the neighbouring towns to 
help us out. Before the crops are picked, buyers and commission 
agents come round, but of course with dried fruits there is no parti- 
eularhurry. The drying is very interesting work ; apricots are cut in 
half and pitted, then spread on trays, put in the sulphur house for a 
few hours to bleach, and after that left in the sun till sufficiently dry. 
Well-canned fruit is almost transparent. 

Prunes are dipped into boiling water and lie for a minute or two 
to crack the skin and allow the inside of the fruit to dry, and are then 
spread in the sun in the same way as the apricots are. 

On four and a half acres of 44-year-old apricots (seventy to the 
acre) in El Toro last year the owner got nearly twenty-four tons of 
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ripe fruit, which dried out to about four tons. When trees are older 
the shrinkage is less, as the first year the fruit is borne on the old 
wood and does not get enough sun to give best results. 

They were harvested last July and beginning of August, and in 
October dried apricots were selling free on board the cars at ship- 
ping point for 5}d. per pound, cash business. In December and 
now these same are worth 54d. to 6}d. per] pound according to 
quality, and may possibly advance another 3d. before the new crop 
comes in. 

The cost of handling crop, viz. picking, pitting, sulphuring, 
sorting and drying, is ld. to 14d. per pound on the dried weight, 
depending upon how regularly the fruit ripens. Sacks to hold a 
hundred pounds cost 3d. each. Prunes don’t bear quite as heavily 
in proportion the first year. They got last season about eighty tons 
of fruit off ninety acres, a hundred trees to the acre, which dried 
out to about twenty-six tons. This crop from the trees into sacks 
costs about 4d. per pound to handle, and on a large scale can be 
contracted for at a slightly lower rate. Prunes now are 2d. per 
pound, that is, the small size, eighty or ninety to the pound; fifty to 
sixty to the pound are worth in Chicago 34d. to 33d., and larger 
ones, forty to fifty to the pound, 4d. to 43d. 

All these quotations of prices are taken from the most conservative 
paper on the coast, the Californian Fruit Trade Review for February 
17, 1894, and the present year is acknowledged by all to be one of 
frightful depression. Inthe same number of the Review an instance is 
cited of a Mr. B having got fifty-five tons of apricots and forty- 
seven tons of prunes, each off five acres, the trees grown and in full 
bearing. The other instance I can vouch for, as they came under my 
personal experience ; details of other fruit crops I cannot give, as there 
are no other sorts of trees bearing here, except home orchards. 

The cost of the different trees varies considerably from year to 
year, but there is a downward tendency. This year oranges and 
lemons four to five feet high, strong, well-grown trees, were 15/. per 
100. Apples, pears, peaches, nectarines, almonds, figs, &c. 2/. Apricots 
21. 10s., and prunes 1l. 15s. per 100. Grapes grow very well and 
bear largely here out of doors. Semi-tropical fruit and ornamental 
trees also thrive; there are a few instances close here in which dates 
and bananas have ripened their crops. 

The necessary tools for a fruit ranch do not amount toa great 
cost. One needsa 12-inch plough, 2/. 8s.; an 8-inch one for getting 
near the trees with one horse, 1/. 12s.; a cultivator, about 11/.; a 
harrow (the Acme harrow is the best, as it crushes up all clods), 7/., or 
a drag harrow, 4/.; waggon, 20/. ; and shovels, picks, hoes, &c. Ifyou 
corn between the trees you need a small cultivator, 21. 

Carriages are very cheap; you can get avery nice buggy for 30/., 
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and a cart, a little two-wheeled affair, very useful for breaking horses 
in, for 41. Harness is also cheap; good buggy harness for a single 
horse 6/. to 81., work harness 8/. per double set. 

English saddles are very difficult to get hold of, and the Mexican 
saddles are uncomfortable for anyone used to the English ones; it is 
all balance riding, the stirrups are straight below you, so have to be 
long with the leg straight ; they are very heavy, weighing about forty 
pounds, with a high peak in front and behind. 

Poison is quite an item at starting, as the country is overrun 
with ground squirrels, which are death on corn, trees, &c., but after 
you once get them killed off, they are very little trouble to keep down. 
There are occasionally rattlesnakes met with, and lots of tarantellas, 
large poisonous spiders ; they claim that the latter will come at you, 
and can jump a foot or two, but all I have seen I have tested with a 
good long stick, and have never come across a jumper; the bite is 
supposed to be as poisonous as a rattlesnake’s, but I have never heard 
of anyone round here being bitten, and there are a good many about, 
so perhaps they are not as bad as painted. 

No particular outfit is necessary for this part of California. Eng- 
lish summer underclothes are quite enough for winter, and some 
flannel shirts for working in. The usual working costume is flannel 
or calico shirt, blue jean trousers, ‘copper-riveted spring bottom 
pants,’ 5s. a pair. Boots are cheap, but cloth clothes are very dear, 
and are subject to a high duty. A friend of mine had two suits sent 
out a few months ago, and had to pay 3/. duty on them, so it is as 
well to bring a good stock. 

The roads, except the county ones, are decidedly bad; they are 
simply earth, so after the rain cut out very much. The main roads 
are kept in a little better order, but none of them are anything to 
brag about. Still, the buggies are very easy riding, and one soon 
gets used to the bumps, though at first I often used to think of our 
smooth English highways. One advantage of these roads is that 
they are never rendered almost impassable through mending. 

The cost of living in the country out here is considerably less 
than in England, especially leaving out the question of servants, or 
help, as it is called here. 

While we were baching when I first came out, our bills used to 
come to about 30s. a month apiece; then we had butter, milk and 
eggs free. Working on a ranch and paying for your board, the usual 
charge is 1/. 15s. permonth. At most of the country hotels you can 
geta room and good board for 1/1. a week. Since I started house- 
keeping, four adults in family, I find our meat bill has averaged 21. 
per month (beef is from 5d. to 7d., and mutton 4d. to 6d. per lb.), 
and groceries about 6/. per month ; eggs, butter and milk off the ranch. 

We bake our own bread, as is the custom, so the baker’s bill is 
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included in groceries. A Chinaman comes round twice a week with 
vegetables which are very cheap, and occasionally we get fresh fish 
brought up from the beach. 

It pays to wash all clothes but house linen at home, as the prices 
charged are pretty stiff, but house linen is cheap. 

Cotton goods are about the same price to buy as in England. 
Woollen goods are dearer and not so good. Furniture is cheap; most 
of it is lighter in style than the English, and usually made of light 
oak; a solid good bedroom suite, of double bed, washstand, and 
dressing table, costs from 7/.'to 10/., light oak well made and finished ; 
the washstands and dressing tables are fitted with drawers and 
cupboards. 

Wages for domestic help are cruel. A general servant gets about 
4l. a month, and a cook 61. ; they are all very hard workers, and out 
here hardly anyone has more than one, but the English find them 
more familiar than they have been used to. Some of them expect 
to take meals with the family and have the use of the sitting-room 
and occasional use of the horse, so you want to be a bit careful when 
engaging one; they leave when they choose without notice, and written 
characters are unknown. : 

My wife finds the best and cheapest way of managing, as every- 
one here helps in their own homes, is to have a girl about fifteen years 
old at 88s. a week, who does all the rougher work in washing, cleaning, 
&e. 

I will just say in conclusion that I thoroughly enjoy this life, 
and have never been in better health and spirits than during the last 
year. 

To sum up, I bought 20 acres of land for 400/. twelve months ago, 
and have spent in all so far between 1,500/. and 1,600/., having the 
whole 20 acres set out in orchard. I have also rented 40 acres; half 
I have in barley and wheat, and the rest ready for corn. 

In four and a half years from the beginning of this year (by which 
time I shall be 26 years old) my returns from the orchard will com- 
mence, and my outgoings, about 200/. a year, ought to cease, by which 
time I calculate I shall have spent in all about 2,500/., and in a year 
or two more, as the trees come into full bearing, I should be living 
comfortably on my ranch, besides saving at least 5 per cent. on capital 
invested. 

As examples of an ordinary day’s work I take two days. 

January 8.—Got up at 6.30, fed horses, cleaned stables, milked. 
Breakfast at 8, after which took team and waggon up to town, and 
hauled home lumber and corn. Dinner at 12.15. After dinner fixed 
corral for pigs, then ground some corn, attended stables, cow, &c. 
Supper at 6, bed at 8.30. 

February 27.—After breakfast watered ornamental trees round 
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house, and caught vermin ; after dinner rode down to see the barley 
crop and corn land. 

I see that a big cut rate war has just started between Santa Fé 
and Southern Pacific Railways, and they say rates will be extremely 
low shortly, a good opportunity for anyone wishing to see this 
country. 


A. C, Twist. 


El Toro, California : 
February 1894 





THE BIBLE 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


THE courtesy of the Editor of this Review permits me to supplement 
the arguments set forth in these pages in July last by offering 
some additional considerations, which, in view of the approaching 
election for the London School Board, appear to me to be import- 
ant, but which the exigencies of space obliged me to withhold. 

The conclusions which in my former paper I sought to establish 
may be briefly summarised here. They are :— 

1. That the instruction in the Holy Scriptures which has been 
given to the scholars in the Board Schools during more than twenty 
years has proved to be of great value, intellectually and religiously ; 
and that there is not the least reason to think it less careful and 
efficient now than at any previous time. 

2. That such instruction is, in every sense, more appropriate to 
the age and to the needs of young children than creeds or formal 
statements of doctrine, which must necessarily be unintelligible to 
them. 

3. That all experience proves the inefficacy of such dogmatic 
statements, whether considered as a means of forming the opinions 
of young learners, or of attaching them to the religious communion 
of the teachers, 

4. That there is not the smallest evidence of the dissatisfaction of 
parents with the simple unsectarian teaching now given, or of any 
wish on their part for instruction of a more definite or dogmatic 
character. 

5. That the introduction of any official interpretation and 
definition on points on which those who regard the Bible as the 
authority on matters of belief and practice differ among themselves is 
inconsistent with the character and purpose of schools established on 
a public basis, maintained by public funds, and designed for the use 
of children of all classes, in a free and mixed community. 

6. That the attempt recently made, in the supposed interests of 
orthodoxy, to formulate the essentials of the Christian faith, in 
language other than that of the Bible itself, has already provoked 
an irritating and. unseemly controversy; that it has wholly failed to 
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secure the approval of the various Christian bodies, which have 
hitherto worked together in perfect harmony under existing con- 
ditions ; that it has seriously disquieted the teachers, and interfered 
with the general educational work of the Board ; and that it threatens 
to become a source of grave embarrassment and division in the future. 

7. That the effect of the prolongation of such an attempt will be 
to render any religious instruction in our common schools difficult, 
if not impossible, and will probably lead to the exclusion of such 
instruction altogether from the programme of the London School 
Board, and to the adoption of a purely secular system. 

8. That such a result would bea serious disaster, and would be de- 
plored most of all by those who value the Bible as one of the chief agents 
for promoting the moral and spiritual advancement of the nation. 


These conclusions have not, so far as I am aware, been refuted 
in any of the numerous references which have since been made to 
my former paper. In one or two cases that paper has been vaguely 
characterised as an attack on the Christian creeds. The charge is 
wholly groundless. The article does not call in question the value 
of creeds and formularies as part of the heritage of the Christian 
Church. It simply contends that they are of little or no meaning or 
value to young children ; and that to inculcate them on authority as 
matters of belief at the school age is to begin at the wrong end, 
and in many cases to lead to a perilous reaction when the time comes 
for the scholar to think for himself. In just the proportion in 
which the nature of childhood and the true principles of elementary 
education are studied and understood, the method of offering formal 
doctrinal statements to the young for their acceptance is becoming 
discredited, and proves more and more to be ineffective. 

It is not a little remarkable that the persons who advocate the 
adoption of this method appear to confine their solicitude to the 
Board Schools, and make no similar effort to give greater definiteness 
to the religious instruction in schools attended by the children of 
their own class. We hear very little of movements to enforce theo- 
logical orthodoxy in our great public schools, in the numerous old 
foundations which have recently been reorganised under the Endowed 
Schools Act, in the schools of the Girls’ Public Day School Company, 
or in the vast number of private and proprietary establishments 
which provide higher and intermediate education. Some of these, it 
should be observed, are boarding schools ; and in them the teacher is 
in loco parentis, and means are taken, and very properly taken, to 
bring up the children as in a Christian home, to secure regular 
attendance at religious worship, and sometimes to prepare candidates 
for confirmation. ‘But, in so far as these establishments receive day 
scholars, it may be safely said that there is, as a rule, much less reli- 
gious instruction in them than in Board Schools; and that such 
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instruction very rarely assumes a dogmatic character. The heads 
of intermediate and higher schools would testify, not only that there 
is no demand on the part of parents for more doctrinal teaching, but 
that those parents would resent as an impertinence any attempt on 
the part of an outside body to interfere in the matter. The Church 
Education Union, and other associations which have evinced so 
much anxiety to introduce their own definitions of Christian doctrine 
into the schools of the poor, know very well that they would be power- 
less to exercise any such influence over the schools of the rich. Is 
it because the working classes are less able than others to speak 


their minds on this subject that they are to be treated asthe corpora . 


vilia on which theological experiments can be tried? And is it quite 
fair to the working-class parent to assume, without evidence, that he 
desires what he has never asked for, and what fathers in another rank 
of life would not accept if it were offered ? 

It is a significant fact that, in all the recent discussions about 
religious teaching, scarcely any account seems to be taken of the 
different agencies which are available on Sunday for providing such 
teaching. After all, children attend the day school for five days in the 
week only, and Sunday is appropriated by universal consent as the 
special occasion for religious training and worship. On that day the 
ministers of religion are at full liberty to give effect to their own 
convictions in regard to the one subject to which they rightly attach 
paramount importance, If the inculcation of doctrinal truth is, as 
many would have us believe, the essential element in the Christian 
education of the young, here is the opportunity for the clergy, and 
nothing need prevent them from using it to the full extent. Now it 
would be interesting to inquire in what way advantage is taken of 
this opportunity. There are tbree well-known forms of specific 
Sunday instruction—children’s services, Sunday Schools, and public 
catechising in church. A word or two may be fitly said on each of 
these subjects. 

Special services for children are happily common in connection 
both with the Church of England and with Nonconformist congrega- 
tions. They are somewhat more numerous in chapels than in 
churches, and are said to be often ‘very interesting and effective. 
They are characterised by short and simple acts of worship, by the 
singing of appropriate hymns, and by brief addresses on Bible stories, 
or on points of duty and of conduct which lie within the experience 
of young children, But, so far as I can learn, they are not, except in 
rare cases, made the occasion of definite theological instruction; and 
those who conduct these services aim chiefly at familiarising the 
hearers with the habit of public worship, making it attractive to 
them, and enforcing such moral and religious precepts as will 
awaken the conscience, and influence the behaviour and feelings rather 
than the formal beliefs of the children. 


Lett. 
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Then there are the Sunday Schools, one of which will be found 
attached to almost every place of worship, either of the Church or 
of Nonconformists. These schools are attended presumably by the 
particular class of children on whose behalf so much has been said of 
late, children whose friends desire to see them brought up in the 
religion of their fathers. Here, at any rate, in schools whose sole 
business it is to impart religious instruction, it might be expected 
that special efforts would be made to provide the ‘definite dogmatic 
teaching’ which is regarded by its advocates as of supreme import- 
ance. Yet it is notorious that little or no security is taken for 
such teaching in Sunday Schools, and that it is rare for the clergy to 
apply any tests or inquiries by which they can satisfy themselves 
that their voluntary helpers in these schools are competent for the 
task. On this point it will not, I hope, be deemed inappropriate to 
cite my personal experience. I was during more than ten years 
a voluntary teacher in a Church Sunday School. I was then a 
young man, and for such a work I sorely needed supervision and 
guidance. But I never received either in any form. The clergy of 
the parish in which I taught neither knew nor sought to know what 
were my qualifications or beliefs, or whether my teaching was ‘ dis- 
tinctive’ and orthodox or not. I have reason to believe that this 
experience is fairly typical of that of many others, whose services are 
willingly welcomed, and who are presumed, on very insufficient evi- 
dence, to be doing the work of the Church and qualified to teach her 
doctrines. 

Lastly, there is the ancient and edifying practice of public 
catechising in the church on Sunday afternoons. On this subject 
the Rubric furnishes unmistakable injunctions :— 

‘The Curate of every parish shall diligently upon Sundays and 
holidays, after the Second Lesson at Evening Prayer, openly in the 
church instruct and examine so many children of his parish sent to 
him, as he shall think convenient, in some part of this Catechism. 
And all Fathers, Mothers, Masters and Dames, shall cause their 
Children, Servants and Apprentices (which have not learned their 
Catechism) to come to the church at the time appointed, and 
obediently to hear and be ordered by:the Curate, until such time as 
they have learned all that is here appointed for them to learn.’ 

Now this is the Church’s own appointed method of providing 
such religious teaching as she deems necessary for her children. 
And it is to be observed that it is not merely the saying of the 
Catechism which is thus enjoined, but instructing and examining 
thereupon. Yet we all know that the practice has largely fallen into 
disuse. A statistical return showing the number of London churches 
in which the rubric is obeyed would throw a curious light on the 
reality of that demand for ‘Church teaching’ of which so much has 
been heard in recent discussions. It is indeed difficult to understand 
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the position of those clergy who having habitually failed to use the 
means put into their hands by ecclesiastical authority for securing 
the proper doctrinal instruction of their own flocks, yet com- 
plain of the incompleteness of the theological instruction in the 
municipal and public schools, and feel entitled to appeal to the 
teacher of such a school, or to the ratepayer, to perform the duty 
they themselves have neglected. And there is a not less patent 
inconsistency in the attempt on the part of some of the ministers of 
religion to impose on the teachers of the rate-aided schools tests and 
guarantees of orthodoxy, which they do not exact, and would in- 
deed find it impossible to exact, from the well-intentioned but often 
ill-instructed young people whose services they readily accept as 
teachers of religion in their Sunday Schools. The right delimitation 
of the respective spheres of influence of the churches on the one 
hand and of the State on the other is a difficult problem. But it can 
never be satisfactorily solved until the ministers of those churches 
recognise their own duty to the children of their respective congrega- 
tions, and learn to do it well. 

The Circular recently issued to teachers is avowedly designed to 
guard against the possibility of agnostic or secularteaching. But its 
authors seem to be unaware that this is not the only direction in 
which deviation from the regulations of the Board is possible. Con- 
sidering that three-fourths of the trained teachers of England have 
received their professional preparation in Church Training Colleges, 
it would not be surprising if a few of the young people held 
pronounced views about sacraments, or sacerdotal authority, or even 
auricular confession. In just the proportion in which such teachers 
cherish strong religious convictions on these subjects, they will be 
under some temptation to use their influence over the children, and 
to enforce, even though indirectly, the newer Anglicanism in a 
Board School. It does not appear that the authors of the Circular 
think it needful to take any precautions against such a possibility as 
this. But such a departure from the Board’s present ‘ Compromise’ 
is at least as likely, and as surely inconsistent with the spirit of the 
Education Act, as any teaching in a latitudinarian or agnostic sense. 
For my part, I believe the danger in either direction to be very small 
and remote. Excess and defect, indifference and sectarian zeal are 
alike to be discountenanced, but they will be prevented—as I have 
before said—rather by care and vigilance on the part of the managing 
committees, and by dealing judiciously with individual cases, when 
they occur, than by laying down general rules. For all such rules, 
while they fail to prevent exceptional errors of judgment or of con- 
duct, tend to restrict the freedom of the ninety-nine per cent. of the 
teachers who are now striving faithfully to carry into effect the 
regulations which have controlled the Board’s action from the first. 

The history of recent discussions must suffice to show the best 
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friends of religious education that a false step has been made, and 
that it ought to be retraced. It may be urged that the abandonment 
of all attempt to enforce the new Circular would amount to an 
admission that its authors had been in the wrong, and that they had 
ceased to care about the religious and moral training of the children 
in the Board Schools. But the interests at stake are too serious to 
be sacrificed to a sentiment of amour propre; and it is still open to 
the energetic men who have raised this question to admit frankly that 
they have made a mistake, and to retreat honourably from an un- 
tenable position. We may well believe that the letter putting forth 
their new definitions and articles of faith was conscientiously intended 
as an ‘eirenicon.’ If so, it has lamentably failed in its purpose. It 
has conciliated nobody. It has been practically repudiated by all 
the Nonconformist bodies. It has incurred the grave rebuke of the 
Bishop of London, and the scarcely less emphatic disapproval of the 
Bishop of Rochester, the Archdeacons of London and Westminster, 
and many of the most influential clergy in the metropolis. It has 
greatly strengthened the position of those who, while acquiescing 
during many years in the present arrangements, have always desired 
the complete secularisation of the Board Schools. It has elicited a 
powerful protest from the teachers, and seriously disturbed their 
relations to the Board. It has divided and disheartened many of the 
Christian laity of all denominations, who have been accustomed to 
act together in the management of these schools, on a common basis 
of reverence for the Holy Scriptures, and of a desire to see the child- 
ren brought up in the fear of God, and with a love for His Word. 
That is a very intelligible basis of united action. It is the only basis 
on which the citizens of a country like ours can hope to work together 
in maintaining the religious character of our common schools. In 
the higher interests of education we want, on all our local Boards for 
the government of such schools, a substantial representation of 
religious men and women; but the only condition on which their 
services will be of real value to the community is that they will not 
attempt to use their influence to promote the interests of their own 
particular churches or sects, and that they will relinquish all endeav- 
our to enforce upon the Board their own interpretation of Christian 
truth. 

Meanwhile it ought to be distinctly understood by the electors 
that the scheme of Biblical lessons put forth from the first by the 
Board has been at work without friction or difficulty for twenty-three 
years. Neither in the reports of the Board’s own examiners in 
religious knowledge, nor in any other form, is there the least evidence 
of any failure of duty on the part of the teachers, or of any tendency 
to depart from the ‘Compromise’ in a secularist or non-Christian 
sense. But there is abundant evidence of a desire to depart from it 
in the opposite direction. It is the present majority on the Board 
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which has for the first time expressed its dissatisfaction with the 
reading and explanation of the Scriptures, ‘in a manner suited to the 
capacities of the children,’ unless such instruction is supplemented 
and modified by the new creed and definitions put forth in their Cir- 
cular. It is with them that originated the proposal to make inquisi- 
tion into the personal beliefs of the teachers. It is the list of their 
nominees for the coming election which is recommended to the 
suffrages of the London electors by the ‘Church Education and 
Voluntary School Defence’ association, by the English Church Union, 
and by the ladies of the Primrose League, in the avowed expectation 


that their candidates, if elected, will place such an interpretation on | 


the Cowper-Temple Clause as shall be more favourable than heretofore 
to religious orthodoxy as understood by those bodies. 

That such a policy will ultimately succeed, and be accepted by 
the English people as a permanent solution of the religious question 
in rate-aided schools, no careful student of our history, or of the 
tendencies and social forces which are at work in our times, can find 
it possible to believe. But the temporary success of this policy at a 
single election would have consequences which may easily be fore- 
seen. It would certainly not set the question at rest. It would pro- 
long for a time an unfortunate and fruitless controversy. It would 
withdraw the thoughts and efforts of the Board from many much- 


needed measures of educational improvement. And it would assuredly 
ere long bring about such a reaction as may prove fatal to the present 
system of Scriptural instruction, and therefore to the highest interests 
of the scholars in the Board Schools. 


J. G. Fircn. 


Postscript.—Since these pages were in type, the Bishop of London 
has by his address at the Exeter Church Congress completely altered 
his attitude, and, while still regarding Mr. Riley’s crusade as a 
serious mistake, has nevertheless recommended Churchmen to vote 
for him and his allies. There are only two suppositions by which 
this astonishing advice can be accounted for: (1) That those who 
are urging the withdrawal of the Board’s Circular constitute an irre- 
ligious party, or at least a party which does not care to maintain 
religious teaching; and (2) That the interests of the Church and of 
religion are, after all, to be best served by supporting the very policy 
which the Bishop himself has demonstrated to be mischievous and 
unwise. Of these two hypotheses it will suffice to say that the first 
implies a most unjust aspersion on a large number of Liberal 
Churchmen and on the whole body of Nonconformists, and that the 
second is absolutely unintelligible. 
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‘JUSTICE TO ENGLAND’ 


A RALLYING CRY 


IT seems to me, looking back on the recollections of my life, that ever 
since I first took an interest in politics I have, in one form or another, 
been reminded of my duty to do justice to Ireland. I am not old 
enough to recall the days of the Catholic Emancipation or the Tithes 
controversy ; but my early years were spent amongst people who were 
strong partisans of the measures by which these grievances of the 
sister kingdom were removed, or supposed to be removed ; and I can 
remember perfectly well how the policy of placing Catholics and Pro- 
testants on a footing of legal equality, and of exempting the Catholics 
from contributing even indirectly towards the support of an alien 
Church, was defended on the ground of justice to Ireland. The 
latter days of O’Connell’s career, and his monster meetings in the 
cause of Repeal, are matters within my youthful recollection, and I 
know that even in those now remote times I was called upon to pardon 
if not to admire the great Liberator, because he was fighting the battle 
of justice to Ireland. I can recollect, unfortunately for myself, the 
Trish insurrection of 1848, and have not forgotten how my youthful 
sympathies were enlisted on behalf of mercy to the leaders of that 
most contemptible of abortive risings by the plea that, blamable as 
their conduct may have been, it was excused by the injustices of which 
Ireland had to complain. I was in Ireland during the Fenian rising 
and can recall, asif it were yesterday, how I was admonished by my Liberal 
instructors not to judge too hardly of the misguided patriots, such 
as James Stephens, who had been driven to resort to civil war in order 
to redress the injustice done in the past to the ‘ distressful country.’ 
In the campaigns for Tenant Right, for the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, and for the Irish Land Act, my sympathies were 
appealed to on the ground that one and all of these reforms were 
demanded by justice to Ireland. And now in mature life I am still 
exhorted to support Home Rule, and the restoration to their 
tenancies of the evicted tenants, on the same old plea, that Iam bound 
to do justice to Ireland. Looking back through many long years, I 
can truly say that the greater part of the British legislation of my 
life has been concerned with the discussion and enactment of measures 
which were all justified on the ground that they were called for by 
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justice to Ireland, and that, if passed, they would remove all causes of 
Irish complaint. Indeed, the salient feature of the political era in 
which my lot has been cast appears to me to be that we have always 
been redressing some Irish grievance whose removal was to make 
Ireland prosperous, loyal, and contented. 

I am not now concerned to inquire whether the various measures 
to which I allude were or were not justified by the circumstances of 
the day. All I can say, speaking for myself, as a single and insig- 
nificant unit of the party who sought to do justice to Ireland in the 
belief that by so doing we should create a true union of hearts, is 
that we meant well, and acted up to such lights as we then possessed. 
No man can do more, and I, for one, am not ashamed to reflect that, 
within the narrow limits of any influence I might possess, I have 
advocated a variety of Irish so-called reforms, the obvious objections 
to which on abstract principles I was content to overlook on the faith 
of repeated assurances that, if only these reforms were passed, Ireland 
would have no further grievance of which she could possibly com- 
plain. The end, in my judgment, would have more than justified 
the means. My only complaint is that the end has not been ob- 
tained. No man has any cause to be ashamed of having been taken 
in by false pretences. But when the pretences are shown to be false, 
he forfeits his claim to sanity if he allows himself to be deceived again. 
Has Ireland been rendered loyal, peaceful, and orderly by the long 
chain of concessions to Irish ideas that we have made during the 
course of my lifetime? To this question there can only be one 
answer. In consequence [ utterly decline, as a rational being, to make 
any further concession on the strength of assurances that if I will 
only yield to this last demand I shall reap the reward of my previous 
sacrifices of principle and policy. We have most of us, I suppose, in- 
vested in mines on the strength of reports of untold stores of gold 
lying just beneath the surface. We have paid call after call, in com- 
pliance with the assurances of experts that if we only dug a little 
deeper we should strike ore. But a time comes when our patience, if 
not our money, is exhausted. So it is with justice toIreland. That - 
mine, at all events, is shown to be a delusion and a fraud. The time 
has come to cut the loss. In lieu of troubling ourselves further about 
justice to Ireland, we had better turn our attention to justice to 
England. 

The retrospect to which I have referred forces another conclusion 
upon my mind. Throughout all the years in which I have taken any 
interest in politics I can recall no period in which our administration of 
home and imperial affairs has not been hampered and thwarted by the 
necessity of studying the Irish vote. Whether government by party 
is an ideal system is an abstract question, and as such possesses only 
‘an abstract interest. It is enough for me to know that, ever since I 


can remember, we have governed by party rule, and that for any 
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period with which I or any man now living is likely to be concerned, 
it is by party rule we shall be governed in the future. Now the 
essential condition of government by party, if it is to be a blessing 
and not a curse, is that both parties, however their views may differ 
on questions of administration, should have one common object—that 
of promoting the welfare of the country whose fortunes they desire 
to administer. This condition has in the main been fulfilled in 
England ever since party government became a reality. Whigs 
and Tories, Free-traders and Protectionists, Conservatives and Liberals 
have been equally sincere in their desire to promote the well-being 
of England, and in their hearts have given each other credit for 
equal sincerity. But this community of patriotism, ever since I can 
remember, has been impaired by the existence of the Irish vote. 
From the days of the Union the vote in question has been at the 
service of whichever English party strove to bid highest for its acqui- 
sition. In the days of unreformed Parliaments this evil was kept 
within comparatively narrow limits. The bulk of the Irish consti- 
tuencies were under the direct control of the Protestants and English 
garrison in Ireland, and, whatever the defects of the Irish landlords 
may have been, they were, as a rule, loyal to the interests of the 
United Kingdom. At the same time the representatives of the few 
independent Irish constituencies were in most instances amenable to 
private considerations, by which their support could be secured to the 
cause of law and order. The evil I refer to only began to display its 
true existence when, having reformed our own Parliamentary represen- 
tation, we consented, in deference to the justice to Ireland plea, to 
grant the same suffrage to the Irish as we possessed ourselves. Ever 
since the great Reform Bill we have had in Parliament a succession of 
Irish parties who, however much they may have differed in other 
respects, have been at one in constituting a disturbing and discordant 
element in British politics. We had the Repealers under O’Connell, 
the Young Irelanders under Feargus O’Connor and Meagher of the 
Sword, the Papal Brigade and the Home Rulers under Isaac Butt. 
All these factions were willing to give their support to either party in 
the State which was prepared to advance their interests or purchase 
their support. But up toa recent date the support they could offer 
was not sufficiently valuable to command a ready market. It was 
only under the control of Parnell—the Englishman by race, by creed, 
and by character, whom the irony of fate had made the leader of Irish 
disaffection—that Ireland learnt to make full use of her Parliamentary 
strength. It required an Englishman’s knowledge of the strength and 
weakness of our national character and of our national institutions to 
realise that public men in England could not withstand the tempta- 
tion of party spirit. Underour system of government acompact and in- 
dependent faction, strong enough to turn the vote in favour of either of 
our two contending parties, must necessarily be master of the situation. 
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Acting on this conviction, the lost leader of a lost cause set 
himself to form an Irish party, ready to vote indifferently with the 
Ministry or the Opposition. It is no business of mine to try and 
pass judgment on the dead statesman. He has gone beyond the 
reach of human censure ; and, the older one grows, the less confidence 
one feels in the estimate one forms of the motives which influence 
human action. Moreover, in Parnell’s case, the punishment he 
sustained by the desertion of his allies and the betrayal of his followers 
must with all fair-minded adversaries stand in arrest of judgment. 
It is enough for me to say that, be his motives what they may, the 
aim of his action was to undermine the power of England. By 
identifying the demand for Home Rule with the acquisition of the 
land, he united the Irish peasantry in support of repeal, and, for the 
first—and I trust the last—time in our history, he created an Irish 
party whose services, though at the disposal of the highest bidder, 
were only to be bought by the sacrifice of British supremacy to the 
cause of Irish independence. Circumstances played into his hands, 
as they always do play into the hands of men who know their own 
minds and see their way before them. The exigencies of party 
strife rendered necessary the extension of the suffrage to householders 
in the counties as well as in the towns. It was obvious that such 
an extension, even if desirable in England, must throw the com- 
plete command of the representation of Ireland into the hands of 
an ignorant, poverty-stricken peasantry utterly unfitted for the 
exercise of political power. But, though the danger of a genuine 
Nationalist party being formed in Ireland under Parnell’s leadership 
was already patent and manifest, our politicians, irrespective of 
party, were prepared with light hearts to establish household suffrage 
throughout Ireland. To have done otherwise would have been to 
surrender a party advantage; and this was more than could be ex- 
pected of party politicians. 

The result was what any man of sense might have anticipated. 
At the election which followed the enfranchisement of the Irish 
peasantry Mr, Parnell swept the board, and the uncrowned king 
had it in his power to make or unmake ministries. How he used 
that power is within the recollection of us all. The history of 
the great betrayal is too recent to be yet forgotten, We need no 
telling how a great historical party, every member of which, with 
scarcely an exception, had throughout his political career resented the 
slightest imputation on his loyalty to the Union as a monstrous libel, 
went over in a body to Home Rule the moment it became clear to Mr. 
Gladstone that he could not unseat the Conservatives without the aid 
of the Irish vote. We may hope that in time to come the Liberal 
party will not remain so completely subject to one-man rule as it was 
under Mr, Gladstone. On the other hand, there is little ground to 
imagine that Mr. Gladstone’s successors are less likely than their late 
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leader to sacrifice principle to party. We have even less cause to 
expect that, in the event of any further sacrifice, the example of the 
Liberal-Unionists will be followed by any similar secession from the 
Liberal ranks. 

Parnell has gone, but his work survives. Whatever may be the 
outcome of the miserable and contemptible divisions in the Nationalist 
organisation, we may take it for granted that the Irish constituencies 
as at present constituted will always return an immense prepon- 
derance of members hostile to England, and that these members, 
however they may quarrel amongst themselves, will coalesce together 
whenever they see an opportunity of advancing the interests of 
Separation, by transferring their support—for a consideration—to 
one or other of the two parties which contend for the control of 
public affairs. We may take it for granted also that one or the other 
of these parties will in the end consent to give the consideration 
required. Under these conditions Imperial and British interests will 
of necessity be subordinated to Irish exigencies ; and the prospect of 
justice being done to England will become more and more remote. 

It may be said that, even admitting the existence of the evil on 
which I have dwelt, the evil is without a remedy. We cannot undo 
the past ; we cannot recall the political privileges we have unwisely 
granted. Having made our own bed, we have got to lie in it as best 
we may. If this were so, I for one should see no advantage in futile 
recommendations. Supposing our political institutions had been 
definitely established in such a fashion that they could not be 
modified without a revolution, the only course would be to wait till 
the evils inherent in our present system had assumed such magnitude 
as to justify revolutionary action. Happily for this country, the 
process of reconstruction is not complete, and, according to my 
‘view, the completion of the process will afford us an opportunity of 
materially modifying, if not of removing, the evils caused by the 
balance of political power resting in the hands of the Irish 
Nationalists. 

It is admitted on all sides that, if the Liberals remain in office, 
they intend to introduce certain electoral reforms, whose avowed 
-@bject is to increase the influence of the party in the constituencies. 
‘By diminishing the term of residence now required as a qualification for 
the possession of a vote, and by doing away with plural voting, the 
‘Liberals propose to augment the electoral power of the masses at the 
cost of the classes. I am inclined to think myself that the actual impor- 
tance of these reforms is grossly exaggerated, both by their advocates 
and their opponents. But in any case I doubt the expediency of the 
Unionist party offering any determined opposition to the enactment 
of electoral changes which are more or less the logical sequence of the 
‘principle of the admission that the numerical majority has a right 

to ride roughshod over the numerical minority. The principle may 
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be sound or unsound in the abstract. But as we Unionists have 
got party government established, and have got to accept it as 
an accomplished fact, we have no locus standi in objecting to any 
reform based upon the fundamental principle of our political institu- 
tions. The swallowing of gnats may be unpleasant, but to strain at 
the gnat when you have swallowed the camel is not conducive to 
success. My own belief is that the practical results of the ‘one man 
one vote’ system, and of a reduction in the residential qualification, 
would not tell very much one way or the other. But, even if this view 
is incorrect, and if it could be shown that single voting and an increase 
in the working-class electorate would tell materially in favour of the 
Liberals, I should still hold that, as a matter of policy as well as of 
principle, it would be unwise to resist these changes. 

The main reason why I hold this opinion is that acquiescence in 
these demands would afford the Unionists an unequalled opportunity 
of coming forward as champions of what in my judgment would be 
a useful reform under a popular cry—that of justice to England. 
The real weakness of the Unionists lies in the fact that their policy 
has been mainly, if not exclusively, of a negative character. The 
one point on which the two sections of the party have hitherto 
been in cordial co-operation has been the necessity of not allowing 
the Union to be repealed. It might have been expected beforehand 
that the necessity of maintaining intact the integrity of the United 
Kingdom would have appealed to a powerful popular sentiment. It 
is not necessary to discuss here the reasons why this expectation has 
not been fulfilled. For my present purpose it is sufficient to record 
the patent fact that, though the maintenance of the Union is recog- 
nised by the educated classes as a matter affecting the vital interests 
of the country, this recognition has not extended to the great 
masses of the community—that is, to the section of the population 
to whom under our democratic institutions we have entrusted the 
supremacy of political power. It is quite true that the demand for 
Home Rule in Ireland has met with no response on the part of the 
English masses. On the other hand, this demand has not met with 
any determined opposition on their part. The state of popular 
sentiment in regard to Home Rule—I am speaking of England—may 
be best described as one of inert indifference. There is no popular 
desire for repeal. Indeed, such opinion on the subject as exists 
amidst the masses seems to be hostile rather than otherwise. But 
this hostility is not sufficiently pronounced to afford any guarantee 
that the electorate, even in England, might not accept a programme 
involving Repeal, supposing that such a programme appealed to their 
sympathies on general grounds, or held out the prospect of reforms 
which the masses rightly or wrongly imagine would advance their 
individual interests. It is upon the fact of this popular unconcern 
in respect of the Home Rule controversy that the whole policy of the 
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Separatists is based. Unionists may and do deplore the fact in 
question. But if they wish to defeat the policy of Separation, they 
in their turn must recognise and act upon the fact that this uncon- 
cern does exist, and as yet shows no prospect of disappearing. 

Of all the Unionist leaders there is no one more fully in touch 
with English popular sentiment than Mr. Chamberlain. In season 
and out of season he has pressed upon his party the absolute necessity 
of appealing to the masses with a positive as well as a negative 
programme, He has proposed a number of reforms of a social and 
industrial character, whose adoption as part and parcel of the 
Unionist platform would in his judgment excite that popular enthu- 
siasm on behalf of the Unionist cause whose absence has hitherto 
proved the main difficulty with which he has had to contend. How 
far the particular reforms he recommends would appeal strongly to 
popular sentiment is a point on which I need not enter. It seems to 
me sufficient to say here that the Chamberlain programme is open to 
two very grave objections. The first is that the proposed reforms 
must inevitably raise a number of issues on which the Conservatives 
and the Liberal-Unionists are not yet sufficiently agreed to secure the 
cordial co-operation of the whole party. The time may come, and I 
trust will come, when the Unionists will have a common policy in re- 
spect of other questions besides that of the maintenance of the Union ; 
but the formulation of such a policy must, I fancy, be the result, 
rather than the cause, of fusion. But, even if this were not so, and if 
a programme of social reform could be devised which would command 
not only the acquiescence but the cordial support of the Opposition, 
I doubt its enunciation, under present conditions, producing any 
great effect. So long as the Ministerialist coalition remains in ex- 
istence, the Opposition are powerless to legislate, except with the 
consent of the Ministry. If, to quote one instance out of many, Mr. 
Chamberlain were to introduce a measure for providing old age pen- 
sions, and were to introduce it as a Unionist measure, one of two 
results would inevitably follow. Ifthe measure excited little or no 
popular interest, it would be cold-shouldered out of existence by the 
Ministry. If it did excite such interest, it would be adopted and 
enlarged by the Ministry, and carried by their support. In matters 
of social legislation a Liberal party in office can always outbid a 
Conservative party in opposition. Indeed, if the Unionists are to bid 
for the popular vote by proposing popular measures, they can only 
do so with any chance of success by proposing some measure which 
is likely to be popular with the country at large, but which, owing 
to the composition of their party, the Government are not able to 
adopt as their own. In other and plainer words, the desired measure 
must be one which would commend itself to the English electorate, 
and which the Irish Nationalists could not consent to support. Such 
@ measure lies now, or rather will lie soon, within the grasp of the 
Unionists. 
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The other day, in addressing a Nationalist audience, Mr. Murphy, 
who was a Parnellite member in the last Parliament, declared that 
the motto of the Irish party at Westminster must be Ireland 
first and all the world afterwards. Fas est et ab hoste doceri, and 
I would say the motto of the Unionists should be England first and 
Ireland afterwards. The common sense of the British public may 
be relied upon to open their eyes to the plain fact that the Irish vote 
blocks the way to all legislation in the interest of England, unless 
that legislation is of a kind to facilitate, or at any rate not to retard, 
the cause of Home Rule. The Irish, whether Parnellites or anti- 
Parnellites, make no secret of their intention to make the concession 
of what they call justice to Ireland an essential preliminary to any 
act of justice to England. The British people are told in so many 
words that until they grant Home Rule to Ireland they are not to be 
allowed to legislate on their own affairs and for their own interests, 
And, as things are, the Nationalists have the power to make good 
their words. Any attempt, therefore, to propose social reforms for 
England while the Irish difficulty remains unsettled is as futile, to 
adopt a metaphor of Mr. Labouchere’s in one of his recent philip- 
pics against the Ministry, as the loading of a number of trucks while 
the line is blocked ahead. If my forecast, however, should prove 
to be correct, an opportunity will shortly present itself by which the 
line of British legislation may be cleared from the obstruction caused 
by the Irish vote. The obstruction, as I hold, may be removed 
without any modification of the principles on which our constitution 
is formed. Justice may, in fact, be done to England without any 
injustice being done to Ireland or any other portion of the United 
Kingdom. 

It is understood, on the faith of semi-official announcements, that 
next session the Government will introduce bills to abolish plural 
voting, and to reduce the residential qualification for lodger voters to 
a period of three months. Under the present Government announce- 
ments, even of an official character, are not altogether reliable ; but 
in virtue of general considerations the statement seems probable in 
itself. It is manifest, from the reluctance of the Ministry to face a 
dissolution, that they fear the result of an appeal to the constituencies. 
There is reason to believe that the Liberal agents throughout the 
country have sent reports to headquarters stating that in the absence 
of Mr. Gladstone the elections will go in favour of the Opposition 
unless something is done to strengthen the position of the Liberal 
party. There is, to say the least, a probability that one man one 
vote, and a large increase in what may be called the migratory elec- 
torate, would improve the prospects of the Liberals in a considerable 
number of doubtful constituencies. Supposing, therefore, that the 
Government holds together till next session, their obvious policy must 
be to bolster up the declining strength of their party by some manipu- 
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lation of our electoral system such as that to which I have alluded. 
It may be taken for granted that, no matter how vigorous might be 
the resistance of the Opposition, the Ministry could carry bills, abolish- 
ing the plural vote and reducing the residential period, through the 
House of Commons. They could rely with confidence on the cordial 
and united support of their Irish allies in respect of the proposed 
reforms, as their enactment would not only diminish the probability 
of a Unionist majority being returned in Great Britain, but would 
materially increase the supremacy of the Nationalist vote in Ireland. 
If bills of this character were passed by the popular branch of the 
Legislature, the hereditary branch would be placed in a position of 
considerable embarrassment. No doubt the rejection of these reforms 
by the Upper House would be logically justified by the plea that 
until the question of Home Rule had been submitted directly to the 
constituencies it was impolitic and unfair to pass measures designed 
by a side wind to strengthen that portion of the electorate which, 
from ignorance and indifference rather than from conviction, is sup- 
posed to be ready to accept Home Rule on the recommendation of 
its party leaders. But this contention, however sound and however 
reasonable, would hardly commend itself to popular apprehension. 
Practically the Peers would be forced to choose between accepting 
reforms which might result indirectly in the return of a Home Rule 
majority, and rejecting reforms by no means indefensible in them- 
selves, and whose direct result would be to augment the power of 
the working-class vote. The retention of plural voting and of a 
prolonged residential qualification by the action of the Lords in direct 
antagonism to the action of the Commons might possibly, if not 
probably, supply the Liberals with the popular cry against the House 
of Lords for which they have hitherto been searching in vain. 

Under these circumstances it seems to me that the Unionists 
ought to hesitate before they make up their minds to identify their 
party with plural voting and with a refusal to reduce the residential 
qualification. The wiser course, to my thinking, would be to 
accept these reforms in principle, and to resist their application 
unless they were made an integral part of a general reform of 
our electoral system in accordance with the principle upon which, 
wisely or unwisely, we have allowed it to be based. That 
principle, as I have already stated, is the right of the numerical 
majority to rule the State. It is too late to discuss the question 
whether that principle is right or wrong in itself. We have adopted 
it as the basis of our constitution, and, having once adopted it, 
we cannot get rid of it without a revolution. But even those most 
adverse to the democratic theory of government cannot be accused of 
inconsistency if they urge that, as we are henceforth to be ruled by 
numerical majorities, those majorities should be constituted so as to 
represent the population. If we are to govern by counting heads, 
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irrespective of brains, let the heads, in the name of common sense, 
be counted in accordance with the rules of arithmetic. With house- 
hold suffrage, rapidly approximating to manhood suffrage, equal elec- 
toral districts have become not only a logical but a practical necessity. 
My advice, therefore, to the Unionist party would be to meet the 
demands for depriving the well-to-do classes of the advantage, such 
as it is, of plural votes, and for conferring, by the reduction of the period 
of residence, a large increase of power on the poorer classes of voters, 
by declaring that the time has come to give every elector the same 
amount of electoral influence. One vote one value should be the — 
cry with which the Unionists should defeat the attempt of the 
Liberal party to gerrymander the electorate in the interests of Home 
Rule. 

I can fully appreciate the objections entertained in many quar- 
ters to the principle of government by numerical majority. But 
that principle being once admitted, I fail to appreciate the objec- 
tions to its logical application. I may think that an educated 
man’s vote ought by rights to carry more weight than that of a daily 
labourer whose thoughts are necessarily absorbed in the question of 
how to-day’s food is to be earned. But if Hodge’s vote is to count 
for as much as that of Croesus, I cannot for my life understand why 
the value of each.vote should depend on arbitrary and accidental cir- 
cumstances. It is clear that at no*distant period we shall have to re- 
arrange the distributidn of eléctorAl power $0 as to make it conform 
approximately to representation ‘in accordance with population. 
This being so, there is no reason why Unionists or Conservatives 
should not identify themselves with the demand for equal electoral 
districts. 

The details of any such redistribution are far too complicated to 
discuss here. But the broad principle on which redistribution must 
proceed is obvious enough. According to the last census, the 
population of the United Kingdom amounted to 38,000,000. The 
House of Commons consists of 670 members. If, therefore, we are 
to have one vote one value, each electoral district should by rights 
comprise a population of some 57,000. Of course absolute mathema- 
tical equality is unattainable. But any properly constituted com- 
mittee of inquiry would have no difficulty in dividing the United 
Kingdom into electoral districts, in which, either by enlarging, 
decreasing, or amalgamating existing constituencies, the electorates 
would, roughly speaking, be numerically equal. If this were done, 
each elector in the kingdom would possess the same voting power. 
I need hardly say that no such redistribution could be absolutely 
permanent so long as the increase or decrease of population does 
not progress at a uniform rate. It would be necessary, therefore, 
from time to time to rearrange our electoral districts so as to 
preserve the equality of voting value. This is done every ten 
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years in the United States, where the number of representatives 
each State is entitled to send to Congress is altered by law in 
accordance with the proportion the population of each State may 
bear to the total population of the Republic. A similar system of 
revision might easily be devised for the United Kingdom. 

I need hardly say that in recommending the advocacy of equal 
electoral districts to the consideration of the Unionist party I am 
not influenced by any regard for logical symmetry. As long as a 
system works well, it isa matter of indifference to me whether it 
does or does not involve an anomaly; and I should never dream of 
proposing a wholesale redistribution of seats because the electors 
of one constituency or class of constituencies happened by the 
accident of an electoral arrangement to possess more or less of 
voting power than the amount to which they were properly entitled. 
My object in recommending the change is to redress a very real and 
practical inequality. Leaving odd fractions out of account, a simple 
sum of division will show that if the United Kingdom were divided 
into 670 equal electoral districts, each comprising as near as pos- 
sible a population of a little over 57,000 souls, the Parliamen- 
tary representation of the different kingdoms would stand about as 
follows : 


England . 486 


Ireland . 87 

Scotland , 71 

Wales . . 26 

670 
Thus Ireland would lose sixteen votes, Wales six votes, and Scot- 
land one, all of which under equal electoral districts would go to 
England, thus increasing the English representation by twenty-three. 
It may be said that this gain is not a very large one; but from a 
Unionist point of view the gain would far exceed these not incon- 
siderable proportions. If seats were redistributed according to popu- 
lation, the great towns in England would gain very largely, at the 
expense of the small boroughs and of the agricultural counties ; 
while in Ireland the manufacturing and progressive North would 
have a great augmentation, if not an actual preponderance, of repre- 
sentation in comparison with the agricultural and unprogressive 
South. In other words, equal electoral districts would,as things 
are, give the complete command of electoral power to those parts of 
the United Kingdom which form the strongholds of the Unionist 
and Conservative party. Neither I nor anyone else can predict the 
future; and I am perfectly prepared to admit that at some 
future time representation according to population may possibly 
prove advantageous to our political opponents. All I contend is 
that redistribution has got to come within the course of a few 
years at latest ; and that, this being so, the Unionists would do well 
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to take the lead in advocating anu inevitable reform, which, in the 
first instance at any rate, must tell in favour of the cause they have 
at heart. 

Our present system of redistribution is logically indefensible. 
London, with a considerably larger population than that of the whole 
Sister Kingdom, has only sixty-three representatives, while Ireland 
has 103. No doubt the last Reform Bill did much to modify 
the inequalities of the representative system, but it failed to 
lay down the simple principle that every vote should, practically 
speaking, be of one value. This- uniformity of voting power is 
simply and solely the logical development of the theory of demo- 
cratic government, the theory on which our Government is now 
based. If, therefore, the Unionists meet the demand for modi- 
fications in the suffrage designed to advance the interests of the 
Gladstonian Liberals by a counter-demand for equal electoral districts, 
their position is unassailable, while their opponents will be placed 
in a very difficult dilemma. To oppose equal electoral districts is 
to repudiate the fundamental principles of the Liberal creed. To 
accept it is to forfeit the support of the Irish alliance. Parnellite 
and anti-Parnellite alike would. refuse to support a Ministry which 
proposed not only to reduce the electoral power of Ireland to its 
legitimate proportions, but to support such a redistribution of the 
power so reduced as to give the loyal and Protestant north its fair 
share of representation at the cost of the districts which form the 
strongholds of Nationalism. To do this would be simply to do 
justice to England, and to do justice to England is an impossibility 
for any Government which depends for its existence on the Nationalist 
vote. 

My expectation, therefore, is that in the face of this demand for 
simple justice to England the Government would drop the idea of 
gerrymandering our electoral system in the interest of Home Rule. 
If, however, they should persevere in their intention and force a new 
Reform Bill through the House by a party vote, while refusing to 
give one vote one value, the Lords could and would reject the bill 
without any risk of incurring popular hostility by its rejection. Even 
party malignity could not represent the refusal to accept a measure 
which established equal justice to England as an offence against the 
English people. 

It is not only the immediate change caused by the distribution 
of seats in accordance with population which would benefit England. 
The same causes which have operated to bring about the supremacy of 
England in numbers and wealth over every other portion of the United 
Kingdom must continue to operate in the same direction. Each 
successive year the relative increase in the population of England is 
pretty well certain to be greater than the increase in the less-favoured 
portions of the commonwealth. Each year, therefore, England in 
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virtue of numerical representation would be entitled to a larger share 
of political power, and in this way, and this way alone, the predomi- 
nant partner can expect to obtain equal justice and equal rights. 
Justice to England is, to take the lowest point of view, a good cry 
with which to appeal to the British public—that is, to the public 
whose passive opposition to Home Rule has hitherto defeated the 
efforts of the Separatist party. 

We have got to bring home to the British electorate the plain 
truth that for years past the course of English legislation and English 
administration has been barred by the Parliamentary influence of 
the Irish vote. We have got to show, further, that this influence 
can be materially diminished, if not destroyed, by carrying out 
logically the principle of democratic government, and by giving 
England the share of power to which she is legitimately entitled by 
her superiority in population. We have got to show, finally, that 
such a redistribution of electoral power as is required to do justice 
to England may and will be carried by a Unionist Government, but 
never can be carried so long as the Liberals retain office by the votes 
of the Irish contingent. Having shown this, we have supplied the 
want of a positive as well as.a negative policy. Under the cry of 
Justice to England the English constituencies may be called upon to 
return Unionist candidates not only in order to prevent the further 
prosecution of a Separatist policy, but in order to secure for England 
the power justly due to her as the chief partner in the firm of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Such an appeal is not likely to remain un- 
answered, England first and Ireland afterwards should be the motto 
of the Unionist party if they want a cry and a programme which 
would go home to the English electorate. 
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